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Mr. Wentworts did not accept 
Mrs. Morgan’s sudden invitation, 
partly because his “people” did 
not leave Oarlingford that evening, 
and partly because, though quite 
amiably disposed towards the Ree- 
tor, whom he had worsted in fair 
fight, he was not sufficiently in- 
terested in anything he was like 
to hear or see in Mr. Morgan’s 
house to move him to spend his 
evening there. He returned a very 
civil answer to the invitation of 
the Rector's w.fe, thanking her 
warmly for her friendliness, and 

@explaining that he could not leave 
his father on the last night of his 
stay in Oarlingford; after which 
he went to dinner at his aunts’, 
where the household was still much 
agitated. Not to speak of all the 
events which had happened and 
were happening, Jack, who * had 
begun to tire of his new character of 
the repentant prodigal, had shown 
himself in a new light that even- 
ing, and was preparing to leave, to 
the relief of all parties. The prodi- 
gal, who no longer pretended to be 
penitent, had taken the conversa- 
tion into his own hands at dinner, 

VOL. XOVI, s 


“] have had things my own way 
since I came here,” said Jack; 
“somehow it appears I have a 
great luck for having things my 
own way. It is you scrupulous 
people who think of others and 
of such antiquated stuff as duty, 
and so forth, that get yourselves 
into difficulties. My dear aunt, I 
am going away; if I were to rev 
main an inmate of this house—I 
mean to say, could I look forward 
to the privilege of continuing a 
member of this Ohristian family— 
another day, I should know better 
how to conduct myself; but I am 
going back to my bad courses, 
aunt Dora; I am returning to the 
world yr ‘ 

“Oh! Jack, my dear, I hope 
not,” said aunt Dora, who was 
much bewildered, and did not know 
what to say. 

“Too true,” said the relapsed 
sinner; “and considering all the 
lessons you have taught me, don’t 
you think it is the best thing I 
could do? There is my brother 
Frank, who has been carrying other 
people about on his shoulders, and 
doing his duty; but I don’t see ~ 
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that you good people are at all 
moved in his behalf. You leave 
him to’ fight his way by himself, 
and confer your benefits ‘elsewhere, 
which is an odd sort of lesson 
for a worldling like me, As for 
Gerald, you know he’s a virtuous 
fool, as I have heard you all de- 
clare. There is nothing in the 
world that I can see to prevent 
him keeping his living and doing 
as he pleases, as most parsons do. 
However, that’s his own business. 
It is Frank’s case which is the 
edifying case to me. If my con- 
victions of sin had' gone just a step 
farther,” said \the pitiless critic, 
“if I had devoted myself to bring- 
ing others to repentance, as is the 
first. duty of a reformed sinner, 
my any Leonora would not have 
hesitate to give Skelmersdale to 
e ” 


“Jack, hold your tongue,” . said 
Miss Leonora; but though her 
cheeks burned, her voice was not 
so firm as usual, and she actually 
failed in putting down the man who 
had determined to have his say. 

“Fact, my dear aunt,” said Jack: 
“if I had been a greater rascal 
than I am, and gone a little farther, 
you and your people would have 
thought me quite fit for a cure of 
souls. I’d have come in for apd 
good things that way as well as 
other ways; but here is Frank, 
who even I can see is a right sort 
of parson, I don’t pretend to fix 
theological opinions,” said this un- 
looked-for oracle, with a comic glance 
aside at Gerald, the most unlikely 
person present to make any response ; 
“but, so far as I can see, he’s a kind 
of fellow most men would be glad 
to make a friend of when they were 
under a cloud—not that he was 
ever very civil to me. [I tell you, 
so far from rewarding him for 
being of the true sort, you do no- 
thing but snub him, that I can see. 
He looks to me as good for work 
as any man I know; but you'll 
give your livings to any kind of 
wretched make-believe before you'll 
give them to Frank. I am aware,” 
said the heir of the Wentworths, 
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with a momentary flush, “that I 
have never been considered much 
of a credit to the family; but if I 
were to announce my intention of 
marrying and settling, there is not 
one of the name that would not 
lend a hand to smoothe matters, 
That is the reward of wickedness,” 
said Jack, with a laugh; “as for 
Frank, he’s a perpetual curate, 
and may marry perhaps fifty years 
hence; that’s the way you good 
people treat a man who never did 
anything to be ashamed of in his 
life; and you expect me to give up 
my evil courses after such a lesson? * 
I trust I am not such a fool,” said 
the relapsed prodigal. He sat Jook-° 
ing at them all in his easy way, 
enjoying the confusion, the indig- 
nation, and wrath with which his 
address was received. “The man 
who gets his own way is the man 
who takes it,” he concluded, with 
his usual composure, pouring out 
Miss Leonora’s glass of claret as he 
spoke, 

Nobody had ever before seen the 
strong-minded woman in so much 
agitation, “Frank knows what my 
feelings are,” she said, abruptly. “I 
have a great respect for himself, but 
I have no confidence in his princi- 
ples. I—I have explained my ideas 
about Church patronage——” 

But here the Squire broke in, “I 
always said, sir,” said the old man, 
with an unsteady voice, “that if I 
ever lived to see a thing or two 
amended that was undoubtedly ob- 
jectionable, your brother Jack’s ad-g 
vice would be invaluable to the 
family as a—as a man of the world, 
I have nothing to say against cler- 
gymen, sir,” continued the Squire, 
without it being apparent whom he 
was addressing, “ but I have always 
expressed my conviction of—of the 
value of your brother Jack's advice 
as—as a man of the world,” 

This, speech hid a wonderful ef- 
fect upon the assembled family, 
but most of all upon the son thus 
commended, who lost all his ease 
and composure as his father spoke, 
and turned his head stiffly to one 
side, as if afraid to meet the Squire’s 
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eyes, which indeed were not seeking 
his, but were fixed upon the table, as 
was natural, considering the state of 
emotion in which Mr. Wentworth 
was. As for Jack, when he had 
steadied himself a little, he got up 
from his seat, and tried to laugh, 
though the effort was far from being 
a successful one. 

“Even my father applauds me, 
you see, because I am a scamp and 
don’t deserve it,” he said, with a 
veice which was partially choked. 
“Good-bye, sir; I am going away.” 

The Squire rose too, with the 
hazy bewildered look of which his 
other children were afraid. “Good- 
bye, sir,” said the old man, and 
then made a pause before he held 
out his hand. “ You'll not forget 
what I’ve said, Jack,” he added, 
with a littlé haste. “It’s true 
enough, though I haven’t that confi- 
dence in you that—that I might have 
had. I am getting old, and I have 
had two attacks, sir,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, with dignity; “ and anyhow, 
I can’t live for ever. Your brothers 
can make their own way in the 
world, but I haven’t saved all that 
I could have wished. When I am 
gone, Jack, be just to the girls and 
the little children,” said the Squire; 
and with that took his son’s hand 
and grasped it hard, and looked his 
heir full in the face. 

Jack Wentworth was not prepar- 
ed for any such appeal; he was still 
less prepared to discover the unex- 
pected and inevitable sequence with 
which one good sentiment leads to 
another. He quite faltered and 
broke down in this unlooked for 
emergency. “Father,” he said, un- 
awares, for the first time for ten 
years, “if you wish it, I will join 
you in breaking the entail.” 

“No such thing, sir,” said the 
Squire, who, so far from being pleas- 
ed, was irritated and disturbed by 
the proposal. “I ask you to do 
your duty, sir, and not to shirk it,” 
the head of the house said, with 
natural vehemence, as he stood with 
that circle of Wentworths round 
him, giving forth his code of hon- 
our to his unworthy heir. 
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While his father was speaking, 
Jack recovered a little from his 
momentary attendrissement. “ Good- 
bye, sir—I hope you'll live a hun- 
dred y ” he said, wringing his 
father’s hand,” “if you don’t last 
out half-a-dozen of me, as you ought 
to do. But I'd rather not antici- 
pate such a change. In that case,” 
the prodigal went on with a certain 
huskiness in his voice, “I daresay 
I should not turn out so great a 
rascal as—as I ought to do. To- 
day and yesterday it has even oc- 
curred to me by smoments that I 
was your son, sir,” said Jack Went- 
worth; and then he made an abrupt 
stop and dropped the Squire's 
hand, and came to himself in a 
surprising way. When he .turned 
towards the rest of the family he 
was in perfect possession of his 
usual courtesy and good spirits, 
He nodded to them all around—with 
superb good-humonr. ‘Good-bye, 
all of you; I wish you better luck, 
Frank, and not so much virtue, 
Perhaps you will have a_ better 
chance now the lost sheep has gone 
back to the wilderness. Good-bye 
to you all. I don’t think I’ve any 
other last words to say.” He light- 
ed his cigar with his ordinary com- 
posure in the hall, and whistled 
one of his favourite airs as he 
went through the garden, “Oddly 
enough, however, our friend Wode- 
house can beat me in that,” he 
said, with a smile, to Frank, who had 
followed him out, “ perhaps in other 
things too, who knows? Good-bye, 
and good-lack, old fellow.” And 
thus the heir of the Wentworths 
—s into the darkness which 
swallowed him up, and was seen no 
more. 

But naturally there was a good 
deal of commotion in the house, 
Miss Leonora, who never had known 
what it was to have nerves in the 
entire course of her existence, re- 
tired to her own room with a head- 
ache, to the entire consternation of 
the family. She had been a strong- 
minded woman all her life, and 
managed everybody’s affairs with- 
out being distracted and hampered 
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in her career by those doubts of her 
own wisdom, and questions as to 
her own motives, which will now 
and then afflict the minds of weaker 
people when they have to decide for 
others. But this time an utterly 
novel and unexpected accident had 
befallen Miss Leonora; a man of 
no principles at all had delivered 
his opinion upon her conduct—and 
so far from finding his criticism con- 
temptible, or discovering in it the 
ordinary outcry of the wicked against 
the righteous, she had found it true, 
and by means of #t had for perhaps 
the first time in her life seen herself 
as others saw her. Neither was the 
position in which she found herself 
one from which she could get extri- 
cated even by any daring arbitrary 
exertion of will, such as a woman 
in difficulties is sometimes capable 
of. To be sure, she might still have 
cut the knot in a summary feminine 
way; might have said “No” ab- 
raptly to Julia Trench and her cu- 
rate, and, after all, have bestowed 
Skelmersdale, like any other prize 
or reward of virtue, upon her ne- 
phew Frank—a step which Miss 
Dora Wentworth would have con- 
cluded upon at once, without any 
hesitation. The elder sister, how- 
ever, was gifted with a truer per- 
ception of affairs. Miss Leonora 
knew that there were some things 
which could be done, and yet could 
not be done—a piece of knowledge 
difficult to a woman. She recog- 
nised the fact that she had commit- 
ted herself, and got into a corner 
from which there was but one 
possible egress; and as she acknow- 
ledged this to herself, she saw at 
the same time that Julia Trench (for 
whom she bad been used to enter- 
tain a good-humoured contempt as 
a clever sort of girl enough) had 
managed matters very cleverly, and 
that, instead of dispensing her piece 
of patronage like an optimist to the 
best, she had, in fact, given it up ‘to 
the most skilful and persevering 
angler, as any other woman might 
have done. The blow was bitter, 
and Miss Leonora did not seek to 
hide it from herself, not to say that 
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the unpleasant discovery was ag- 
gravated by having been thus point- 
ed out by Jack, who in his own 
person had taken herin, and cheat- 
ed his sensible aunt. She felt hum- 
bled, and wounded in the tenderest 
point, to think that her reprobate ne- 
phew had seen through her, but that 
she had not been able to see through 
him, and had been deceived by his 
professions of penitence. . The 
more she turned it over in her 
mind, the more Miss Leonora’s 
head ached; for was it not growing 
apparent that she, who prided her- 
self so much on her impartial judg. 
ment, had been moved, not by 
heroic and stocial justice and the 
love of souls, but a good deal by 
prejudice and a good deal by skil- 
fal artifice, and very little indeed 
by that highest motive which she 
called the glory of God? And it 
was Jack who had set all this be 
fore her clear as daylight. No 
wonder the excellent woman was 
disconcerted. She went to bed 
gloomily with hef headache, and 
would tolerate no ministrations, 
neither of sal-volatile nor eau-de- 
cologne, nor even of green tea. “It 
always does Miss Dora a power 
of good,” said the faithful domes- 
tic who made this last suggestion; 
but Miss Leonora answered only 
by turning the unlucky speaker 
out of the room, and locking the 
door against any fresh intrusion. 
Miss Dora’s innccent headaches 
were articles of a very different 
kind from this, which proceeded 
neither from the heart nor the di- 
gestion, but from the conscience, 
as Miss Leonora thought—with, 
possibly, a little aid from the 
temper, though she was less con- 
scious of that, It was indeed a 
long series of doubts and qualms, 
and rouch internal conflict, which 
resulted, through the rapidly matur- 
ing inflaences of mortification and 
humbled self-regard, in this omin- 
ous and awe-inspiring Headache 
which startled the entire assembled 
family, and added fresh importance 
to the general crisis of Wentworth 
affairs, 
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“T should not wonder if it was 
the Wentworth complaint,” said 
Miss Dora, with a sob of fright, 
to the renewed and increased indig- 
nation of the Squire. 

“T have already told you that 
the Wentworth complaint never 
attacks females,” Mr. Wentworth 
said emphatically, glad to’ employ 
what sounded like a contemptuous 
title for the inferior sex. 

“Yes, oh yes; but then Leonora 
is not exactly what you would call 
—a female,” said poor Miss Dora, 
from whom an emergency so unex- 
pected had taken all her little wits. 

While the house was in such an 
agitated condition, it is not to 
be supposed that it could be very 
comfortable for the gentlemen when 
they came up-stairs to the drawing- 
room, and found domestic sove- 
reignty overthrown by a_head- 
ache which nobody could cempre- 
hend, and chaos reigning in Miss 
Leonora’s  plece. Naturally there 
was, for one of the party at least, a 
refuge sweet and close at hand, to 
which his thoughts had escaped 
already. Frank Wentworth did 
not hesitate to follow his thoughts. 
Against the long years when family 
bonds make up all that is happiest 
in life, there must always be reck- 
oned those moments of agitation and 
revolution, during which the bosom 
of a family is the most unrestful 
and disturbing place in existence, 
from.which it is well to have a per- 
sonal refuge and means of escape. 
The Perpetual Curate gave himself 
a little shake,. and drew a long 
breath, as he emerged from one 
green door in Grange Lane and be- 
took himself to another. He shook 
himself clear of all the Wentworth 
perplexities, all the family difi- 
culties and doubts, and betook him- 
self into the paradise which was 
altogether his own, and where there 
were no conflicting interests or dif- 
ferences of opinion. He was in such 
a hurry to get there that he did not 
pay any attention to the general 
aspect of Grange Lane, or to the 
gossips who were gathered round 
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to a previous stage of existence. At 
present he was full of the grand dis- 
covery, boldly stated by his brother 
Jack — “The man who gets his 
own way is the man who takes it.” 
It was not an elevated doctrine, or 
one that had hitherto commended 
itself specially to the mind of the 
Perpetual Curate; but he could not 
help thinking of his father’s path- 
etic reliance upon Jack’s advice as a 
man of the world, as he laid up in 
his mind the prodigal’s maxim, and 
felt, with a little thrill of excite- 
ment, that he was about to act on 
it; from which manner of stating 
the case Mr, Wentworth’s friends 
will perceive that self-will had 
seized upon him in the worst form; 
for he was not going boldly up 
to the new resolation with his eyes 
open, but had resigned himself to 
the tide, which was gradually rising 
in one united flax of love, pride, im- 
patience, sophistry, and inclination; . 
which he watched with a certain 
passive content, knowing that the 
stormy current would carry. him 
away. 

Mr. Wentworth, however, reck- 
oned without his host, as is now 
and then the case with most men, 
Perpetual Oarates included. He 
walked into the other drawing-room, 
which was occupied only by two 
ladies, where the lamp was burning 
softly on the little table in the 
corner, and the windows, half open, 
admitted the fragrant air, the per- 
fumed breath, and stillness and 
faint inarticalate noises of the 
night. Since the visit of Wodehouse 
in the morning, which had driven 
Lucy into her. first fit of passion, an 
indescribable change had come over 
the house, which had now returned 
to the ion *of its former 
owners, and looked again like home. 
It was very quiet in the familiar 
room which Mr. Wentworth knew 
so well, for it was only when excited 
by events “ beyond their control,” 
as Miss Wodehouse said, that the 
sisters could forget what had hap- 
pened so lately—the loss which had 
made a revolution in their world. 
Miss Wodehouse, who for the first 
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time in her life was busy, and had 
in hand a quantity of mysterious 
calculations and lists to make out, 
sat at the table in the centre of the 
room, with her desk open, and 
covered with long slips of paper. 
Perhaps it was to save the Rector 
trouble that the gentle woman gave 
herself so much labour; perhaps 
she liked putting down on paper all 
the things that were indispensable 
for the new establishment. At all 
events, she looked up only to give 
Mr. Wentworth a smile and sisterly 
nod of welcome as he came in and 
made his way to the corner where 
Luey sat, not unexpectant. Out of 
the disturbed atmosphere he had 
just left, the Perpetual Curate came 
softly to that familiar corner, feel- 
ing that he had suddenly reach- 
ed his haven, and that Eden itself 
could not have possessed a sweeter 
peace. Lucy in her black dress, 
with traces of the exhaustion of 
nature in her face, which was the 
loveliest face in the world to Mr. 
Wentworth, looked up and welcom- 
ed him with that look of satisfac- 
tion and content which is the 
highest conipliment one human 
ereature can pay to another. His 
presence rounded off al] the corners 
of existence to Lucy for that mo- 
ment at least, and made the world 
complete and full. He sat down 
beside her at her work-table with 
no further interruption to the téte- 
d-téte than the presence of the kind 
elder sister at the table, who was 
absorbed in her lists, and who, even 
had that pleasant business been want- 
ing, was dear and familiar enough 
to both to make her spectatorship 
just the sweet restraint which en- 
dears such intercourse all the; more. 
Thus the Perpetual Curate seated 
himself, feeling in some degree 
master of the position; and surely 
here, if nowhere else in the world, 
the young man was justified in ex- 
pecting to have his own way. 

“They have settled about their 
marriage,” said Lucy, whose voice 
was sufficiently andible to be heard 
at the table, where Miss Wodehonse 
seized her pen hastily and plunged 
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it into the ink, doing her best to 
appear unconscious, but failing sad- 
ly in the attempt. ‘“ Mr. Proctor is 
going away directly to make every- 
thing ready, and the marriage is to 
be on the 15th of next month.” 

“And ours?” said Mr. Went- 
worth, who had not as yet ap- 
proached that subject. Lucy knew 
that this event must be far off, and 
was not agitated about it as yet; 
on the contrary, she met his look 
sympathetically and with depreca- 
tion after the first natural blush, and 
sootlied him in her feminine way, 
patting softly with her pretty hand 
the sleeve of his coat. 

“ Nobody knows,” said Lucy, 
“We must wait, and have patience. 
We have more time to spare than 
they have,” she added, with a little 
langh. ‘“ We must wait.” 

“T don’t see the must,” said the 
Perpetual Ourate. “I have been 
thinking it all over since the morn- 
ing. I see no reason why I should 
always have to give in, and wait; 
self-sacrifice is well enough when it 
can’t be helped, but I don’t see 
any reason for postponing my hap- 
piness indefinitely. Look here, 
Luey. It appears to me at present 
that there are only two classes of 
people in the .world—those who 
will wait and those who won't. I 
don’t mean to enrol myself among 
the martyrs. The man who gets 
his own way is the man who takes 
it. I don’t see any reason in the 
world for concluding that I must 
wait.” 

Lucy Wodehouse was a very good 
young woman, a devoted Anglican, 
and loyal to all her duties; but she 
had always been known to possess 
a spark of spirit, and this rebellious 
quality came to a sudden blaze at 
so unleoked-for a speech. “Mr. 
Wentworth,’ said Lacy, looking 
the Curate in the face with a look 
which was equivalent to makin 
him a low curtsy, “I unders 
there were two people to be con- 
sulted as to the must or must not;” 
and having entered this’ protest, she 
withdrew her chair a little farther 
off, and bestowed her attention ab- 
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solutely upon the piece of needle- 
work in her hand, 

If the ground had suddenly been 
cut away underneath Frank Went- 
worth’s feet, he could not’ have been 
more surprised; for, to tell the 
troth, it had not occurred to him 
to doubt: that he himself was the 
final authority on this point, though, 
to be sure, it was part of the con- 
yentional etiquette that the lady 
should “fix the day.” He sat gaz- 
ing at her with so much surprise 
that for a minute or two he could 
say nothing. “Lucy, I am not 
going to have you put yourself on 
the other side,” he said at last; 
“there is not to be any opposition 
between you and me.” 

“That is as it may be,” said 

Lucy, who was not mollified. “ You 
seem to have changed your senti- 
ments altogether since the morn- 
ing, and there is no change in the 
circumstances, at least that I can 
see.” 
“Yes, there is a great change,” 
said the young man. “If I could 
have sacrificed myself in earnest 
and. said nothing——” 

“Which yom were quite free to 
do,” interrupted Lucy, who, having 
giver way to temper once to-day, 
found io herself an alarming pro- 
clivity towards a repetition of the 
offence. 

“Which I was quite free to do,” 
said the Perpetual Ourate, with a 
swile, “but could not, and did 
not, all the same, Things are alto- 
gether changed. Now, be as cross 
as you please, you belong to me, 
Incia mia. To be sure, I have no 
monrey——” 

“JT was not thinking of that,” 
said the young lady, under her 
breath. 

“Of course one has to think 
about it,” said Mr. Wentworth; 
“but the question is whether we 
shall be happier and ‘ettef going 
on separate in our usual way, or 
making up our minds to give up 
something for the comfort of being 


together. Perhaps you will forgive 


me for taking that view of the 
question,” said the Ourate, with a 
! 





little enthusiasm. “I have got 
tired of ascetic principles. I don’t 
see why it must be best to deny 
myself and postpone myself to 
other things and other peop% I 
begin to be of my brother Jack’s 
opinion. The children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. A man who 
will wait has to wait. Providence 
does not invariably reward him 
after he has been tried, as we used 
to suppose. I am willing to be a 
sey man because [ can’t help it; 
ut I am not willing to wait and 
trust my, happiness to the fature 
when it is in my reach now,” said 
the unreasonable young man, to 
whom it was of course as easy as 
it was to Lucy to change the posi- 
tion of his chair, and prevent the 
distance between them being in- 
creased, Perhaps he might have 
carried his point even at that mo- 
ment, had not Miss Wodehouse, 
who had heard enough to alarm 
her, come forward hastily in a fright 
on the prudential side, 

“T could not help hearing what 
you were saying,” said the elder 
sister. “Qh, Wentworth, I 
hope you don’t mean to say that 
you can’t trast Providence? I’m 
sure that is not Lucy’s way of 
thinkigg. I would not mind, and 
I am¥sure sh would not mind, 
beginning very ‘quietly; but then 
you have nothing, next to nothing, 
neither of you. It might not mat- 
ter. just at the first,” said Miss 
Wodehouse, with serious looks; 
“but then—afterwards, you know,” 
and a vision of a nursery flashed 
upon her mind as she spoke, 
“ Olergymen always have such large 
families,” she said half out before 
she was aware, and stopped, covered 
with confusion, not daring to look 
at. Lucy to see what effect such a 
suggestion might have had upon her. 
? Trae” cried Miss Wodehouse, 
hurrying on to cover over her inad- 
vertence if possible, “I have seen 
such cases; and a poor clergyman 
who has to think of the grocer’s 
bill and the baker’s bill instead of 
his parish and his duty—there are 
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some things you young people know 
a great deal better than I do, but 
you don’t know how dreadful it is 
to see that.” 

Here Lucy, on her part, was 
touched in a tender point, and in- 
terposed, “For a man to be teased 
about bills,” said the young house- 
keeper, with flushed cheeks and an 
averted countenance, “it must be 
not his poverty, but his—his wife's 
fault.” 

“Oh, Lucy, don’t say so,” cried 
Miss Wodehouse; “ what is a poor 
woman to do, especially when she 
has no money of her own, as you 
wouldn’t have? and then the strug- 
gling, and getting old before your 
time, and all the burdens——” 

“Please don’t say any more,” 
said Lucy; “there was no inten- 
tion on—on any side to drive things 
to a decision. As for me, I have 
not a high opinion of myself. I 
would not be the means of dimin- 
ishing any one’s comforts,” said the 
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spiteful young woman. “How can 
I be sure that I might not turn out 
& very poor compensation? We 
settled this morning how all that 
was to be,and I for one have not 
changed my mind—as yet,” said 
Lucy. That was all the encourage- 
ment Mr. Wentworth got when he 
propounded his new views. Things 
looked easy enough when he was 
alone, and suffered himself to drift 
on pleasantly on the changed and 
heightened current of personal de- 
sires and wishes; but it became 
apparent to him, after that even- 
ing’s discussion, that even in Eden 
itself, though the dew had not 
yet dried on the leaves, it would be 
ighly incautious for any man to 
conclude that he was sure of having 
his own way. The Perpetual Curate 
returned a sadder and a more doubt- 
fal man to Mrs, Hadwin’s, to his own 
apartments; possibly, as the two 
states of mind so often go together, 
a wiser individualtoo. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


The dinner-party at the Rectory, 
to which Mr. Wentworth did not 
go, was much less interesting and 
agreeable than it might have been 
had he been present. As for the 
Rector and his wife, they cogd not 
but feel themselves In a somewhat 
strange position, having between 
them a secret unsuspected by the 
company. It was difficult to re- 
frain from showing a certain flag- 
ging of interest in the question of 
the church restoration, about which, 
to be sure, Mr. Finial was just as 
much concerned as he had been 
yesterday ; though Mr. Morgan, and 
even Mrs, Morgan, bad suffered a 
great and unexplainable diminution 
of ‘enthusiasm. And then Mr. Lee- 
son, who was quite unaware of the 
turn that affairs had taken, and who 
was much too obtuse to understand 
how the Rector could be anything 
bot exasperated against the Per- 
petual Curate by the failure of the 
investigation, did all that he could 
to make himself disagreeable, which 
was saying a good deal, When Mrs. 


Morgan came into,the drawing- 
room, and found this obnoxious 
individual occupying the most com- 
fortable easy-chair, and turning 
over at his ease the great book of 
ferns, nature-printed, which was the 
pet decoration of the table, her feel- 
ings may be conceived by any lady 
who has gone through a similar 
trial; for Mr. Leeson’s hands were 
not of the irreproachable purity 
which becomes the fingers of @ 
gentleman when he goes out to 
dinner. “I know some _ people 
who always wear gloves when they 
turn over a portfolio of prints,” 
Mrs. Morgan said, coming to the 
Curate’s side to protect her book if 
possible, “and these require quite 
as much care;” and she had to 
endure .a Ciscussion upon the sub- 
ject, which was still more trying to 
her feelings; for Mr. Leeson pre- 
tended to know ‘about ferns on the 
score of having a Wardian case in 
his lodgings (which belonged td his 
landlady), though in reality he 


could scarcely tell the commonest 
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spleetwort from a  lycopodium, 
hile Mrs. Morgan went through 
this trial, it is not to be wondered 
at if she hugged to her heart the 
new idea of leaving Carlingford, 
and thought to herself that what- 
ever might be the character of the 
curate (if there was one) at Scars- 
field, any change from Mr. Leeson 
must be for the better. And then 
the unfortunate man, as if he was 
not disagreeable enough already, 
began to entertain his unwilling 
hostess with the latest news. . 

“There is quite a commotion 
in Grange Lane,” said Mr. Leeson, 
“Such constant disturbances must 
deteriorate the property, you know. 
Of course, whatever one’s opinion 
may be, one must keep it to one’s 
self, after the result of the investiga- 
tion; though I can’t say J have un- 
bounded confidence in trial by jury,” 
said the disagreeable young man. 

“T am afraid I am very slow of 
comprehension,” said the Rector’s 
wife. “I don’t know in the least 
what you mean abont trial by jury. 
Perhaps it would be best to put 
the book back on the table; it is too 
heavy for you to hold.” 

“ Oh; it doesn’t matter,” said Mr. 
Leeson—“*I mean about Went- 
_ worth,‘of course. When a man is 
popular in society, people prefer 
to shut their eyes. I suppose the 
matter is settled for the present, 
but you and I know better than to 
believe ¥ 

“T beg you will speak for your- 
self, Mr. Leeson,” said Mrs, Morgan 
with dignity. “I have always ha 
the highest respect for Mr. Went- 
worth.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said 
the disagreeable Ourate. “I for- 
got almost all the ladies are on 

r. Wentworth’s side. It appears 
that little girl of Elsworthy’s has 
disappeared again; that was all I 
Was going to say.” 

And, fortunately for the Ourate, 
Colonel Chiley, who entered the 
room at the moment, diverted from 
him the attention of the lady of the 
house; end after that there was no 
opportunity of broaching the sub- 
ject again until dinner was almost 
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Then it was perhaps the All- 
Sonls pudding that warmed Mr, 
Leeson’s foal ; perbaps he had 
taken a little more wine than. usual, 
He took sudden advantage of that 
curious little pause which occurs at 
a well-condacted dinner-table, when 
the meal is concluded, and the fruit 
(considered apparently, in ortHodox 
cifeles, a paradisaical kind of food 
which needs no blessing) alone re- 
mains to be discussed. As soon as 
the murmor of thanks from the foot 
of the table. was over, the Curate 
incautiously rushed in before any- 
body else could break silence, and 
delivered his latest information at a 
high pitch of voice, 
“Has any one heard about the 
Elsworthys?” said Mr. Leeson; 
“something fresh has happened 
there. I hope your verdict yester- 
day will not be called in question, 
The fact is, I believe that the girl 
has been taken away again. They 
say she has gone and left a letter 
saying that she is to be made a 
lady of. I. don’t know what we 
are to understand by that. There 
was some private service or other 
going on at St. Roque’s very early 
in the morning. Marriage is a sac- 
rament, you know. Perhaps Mr, 
Wentworth or his brother-——” 
“They are a queer family, the 
Wentworths,” said old Mr. Western, 
“and such lots of them, sir—such 
lots of them. The old ladies seem 
to have settled down here. I am 
not of their way of thinking, you _ 
know, but they’re very good to the 


over, 


r. 

“Mr. Frank Wentworth is goin 
to succeed his brother, I suppose, 
said Mr. Leeson; “it is very luck 
for a man who gets himself talk 
of to have a family living to fall 
back upon——” 

“No such thing—no such thing,” 
said Mr. Proctor, hastily. “Mr. 
Frank Wentworth means to stay 
here.” 

“Dear me!” said the disagree- 
able Curate, with an elaborate pause 
of astonishment. “Things must 
be bad indeed,” added that inte- 
resting youth, with solemnity, shak- 
ing the devoted head, upon which 
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he did not know that Mrs, Morgan 
had fixed her eyes, “if his own 
family give him up, and leave him 
to starve here. They never would 
give him up if they had not very 
good cause, Oh, come; I shouldn't 
like to believe that! J know how 
much a curate has to live on,” said 
Mr. Leeson, with a smile of engag- 
ing candour. “Before they give him 
up like that, with two livings in 
the family, they must have very good 
cause,” 

“Very good cause indeed,” said 
Mrs. Morgan, from the head of the 
table. The company in _ general 
had, to tell the truth, been a little 
taken aback by the Curate’s obser- 
vations; and there was almost the 
entire length of the table between 
the unhappy man and the Avenger, 
*So good a reason, that it is strange 
how it should not have occurred 
to a brother clergyman. That is 
the evil of a large parish,” said the 
Rector’s wife, with beautiful sim- 
plicity; “however hard one works, 
one never can know about half of 
the poor people; and I suppose 
you have been occupied in the 
other districts, and have not heard 
what a great work Mr. Wentworth 
is doing. I have reason to know,” 
said Mrs. Morgan, with considera- 
ble state, “that he will remain io 
Carlingford in a very different posi- 
tion from that which he has filled 
hitherto. Mr. Leeson knows bow 
much a curate has to live upon, 
but I am afraid that is all he does 
know of such a life as Mr. Went- 
worth’s.” Mrs. Morgan paused for 
& moment to get breath, for her 
excitement was considerable, and 
she had many wrongs to avenge, 
“There is a great deal of difference 
in ctrates aswell as in other 
things,” said the indignant woman. 
“T have reason to know that Mr. 
Wentworth will remain in Carling- 
ford in quite a different position. 
Now and then, even. in this world, 
things come right like a fairy tale— 
that is, when the authority is in 
the right hands;” the Rector’s wife 
went on, with a smile at her hus- 
band, which disarmed that asto- 
nished man. “Perhaps if Mr. Lee- 
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son had the same inducement as 
Mr. Wentworth, he too would make ~ 
up his mind to remain in Carling- 
ford.” Mrs. Morgan got up, as she 
made this speech, with a rustle and 
sweep of drapery which seemed all 
addressed to the unhappy Curate, 
who stumbled upon his feet like 
the other gentlemen, but dared not 
for his life have approached her to 
open the. door. Mr. Leeson felt 
that he had received his congé, as 
he sank back into his chair. He 
was foo much stunned to speculate — 
on the subject, .or ask himself 
what was going to happen. What- 
ever was going to happen, there 
was an end of him. He had eaten 
the last All-Souls pudding that he 
ever would have presented to him 
under that roof. He sank back in 
the depths of despair upon his 
seat, and suffered the claret to pass 
him in the agony of his feelings. 
Mr. Wentworth, and Mrs, Morgan 
were avenged, 

This was how it came to be 
noised abroad in Carlingford that 
some great change of a hizhly. fa- 
vourable character was about to 
occur in. the circumstances and 
position of the Onrate of St, 
Roque’s. It was discussed next 
day throughout the town, as soon 
as people had taken breath after 
telling each other about Rosa Els- 
worthy, who had indisputably been 
carried off from her uncle’s house 
on the previous night, When. the 
Wentworth family were at dinner, 
and just as the board was being 
spread in the Rectory, where Mrs, 
Morgan was half an hour later than 
usual, having company, it /:ad been 
discovered in Elsworthy’s that the 
prison was vacant, and the poor 
little bird had flown. Mr. Went- 
worth was aware of a tumult about 
the shop when*he went to the Miss 
Wodehouses, but was preoccupied, 
and paid no attention; but Mr. 
Leeson, who was not preoccupied, 
had already heard all about it when 
he entered the Rectory. That day it 
was all over the town, as may be 
supposed, The poor, little, wicked 
unfortunate creature had disappeared 
no one knew how, at the moment ap~ 
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parent, when Elsworthy went to 
way for the evening papers, 
a time’ when the errand-boys were 
enerally rampant in the well-con- 
Fiucted shop. Mrs. Elsworthy, for 
ber part, had seized that moment 
to relieve her soul by confiding to 
Mrs. Hayes next door how she was 
worrited to death with one thing 
and another, and did not expect to 
be alive to’ tell the tale if things 
went on like this for another 
month; but that Elsworthy was 
infatuated like, and wouldn't send 
the hussy away, his wife com- 
lained to her sympathetic neigh- 
our. When Elsworthy came back, 
however, he was sttuck by the 
silence in the house, and sent the 
teluctant woman up-stairs—* To 
see if she’s been and: made away 
with herself, I suppose,” the indig- 
nant wife said, as she obeyed, 
leaving Mrs. Hayes full of curiosity 
on the steps of the door, 
Elsworthy, however, uttered a great 
shriek a moment after, and came 
down, with a frightened face, car- 
rying a large pincushion, upon 
which, skewered through and 
through with the biggest pin she 
could find, Rosa had deposited her 
letter of leavetaking. This impor- 
tant document was read over in 
the shop by an_ ever-increasing 
group, asthe news got abroad—for 
Elsworthy, like his wife, lost his 
head, and rushed about hither and 
thither, asking wild questions as to 
who had seen her last. Perhaps, 
at the bottom, he was not so despe- 
rate as he looked, but was rather 
grateful than angry with Rosa 
for solving the difficulty. This is 
what the poor little runaway 
said— 


“Dear Unotk ann Avnt,—I 
write a line to let you know that 
them as can do better for me than 
any belonging to me has took me 
away for good. Don’t make no 
reflections please, nor blame no- 
body ; for I never could have done 
no good, nor had any ‘appiness 
at Carlingford after all as has hap- 
pened. I don’t bear no grndge, 
though aunt has been so unkind; 


bat I forgive her, and uncle also, 
My love to all friends; and you 
may tell Bob Hayes as I won't for- 
get him, but will order all my phy- 
sic regular at bis father’s shop.— 
Your affectionate niece, 

“ Rosa. 


“ P, S—Unele has no oceasion to 
mind, for them as has took charge 
of me has promised to make a lady 
of me, as he always said I was 
worthy of; and I leave all my 
things for aunt’s relations, as I 
can’t wear such poor clothes in 
my new station of life.” 


Such was the girl’s letter, with 
its natural impertinences and na- 
tural touch of kindness; and it 
made a- great commotion in the 
neighbourhood, where a few spas- 
modic search-parties were made up 
with no real intentions, and came 
to nothing, as was to be expected. 
Tt was a dreadful thing, to be sure, 
to happen to a respectable family; 
but when things had gone so far, 
the neighbours, on the whole, were 
inclined to believe it was the best 
thing Rosa could have done; and 
the Elsworthys, husband and wife, 
were concluded to be of tlie same 
opinion. When Carlingford had 
exhausted this subject, and had 
duly discussed the probabilities as 
to where she had gone, and whether 
Rosa could be the lady in a veil 
who had been handed into the 
express night-train by two gentle- 
men, of whom a railway-porter bore 
cautions testimony, the other mys- 
terious romour about Mr. Went- 
worth had its share of popular at- 
tention. It was discussed in Mas- 
ters’s with the solemnity becoming 
the occasion, everybody being con- 
vinced of the fact, and nobody 
knowing how it was to be. One 
prevailing idea was, that Mr, Went- 
worth’s brother, who had sueceeded 
to his mether’s fortune (which was 
partially true, like most popular ver- 
sions of family history, his mo- 
ther’s fortune being now Gerald’s 
sole dependance), intended to es- 
tablish a great brotherhood, upon 
the Claydon model, in Carlingford, 
of which the Perpetual Ourate was 
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to be the head. This idea pleased 
the imagination of the to which 
already suw itself talked of in all 
the papers, and anticipated with 
excitement the sight of English 
brothers of St. Benedict walking 
about in the streets, and people 
from the ‘Illustrated News’ mak- 
ing drawings of Grange Lane. To 
be sure, Gerald Wentworth had 
gone over to the Ohurch of Rome, 
which: was a step too far to be com- 

tible with the English brother- 
ood; but popular imagination, 
when puzzled and in a hurry, does 
not take time to master all detaila. 
Then, again, opinion wavered, and 
it was supposed to be the Miss 
Wentworths who were the agents 
of the coming prosperity. They 
had made up their mind to endow 
St. ue’s, and apply to the Eccle- 
siastical Oommissioners to have it 
erected into ‘a parochial district, 
rumour reported; and the senior 
assistant in Masters’s, who was sus- 
pected of Low-Church tendencies, 
was known to be a supporter of 
this theory. Other ideas of a vaguer 
character floated through the town, 
of which no one could give any 
explanation; but Oarlingford was 
unanimous in the conviction that 
good fortune was coming some- 
how to the popular favourite, who 
a week ago had occupied temporar- 
ily the position of the popular déte 
noire and impersonation’ of evil. 
“ But the real sort always triumphs 
at the last,” was the verdict of 
Wharfside, which, like every primi- 
tive community, believed in poetic 
justice; and among the bargemen 
and their wives much greater eleva- 
tion than that of a district church 
or the headship of a brotherhood 
was expected for “the clergyman.” 
If the Queen had sent for him im- 
mediately, and conferred upon him 
a bishopric, or at least appointed 
him her private chaplain, such a 
favour would have excited no sur- 
prise in Wharfside, where indeed 
the public mind was inclined to 
the opinion that the real use of 
queens and other such dignitaries 
was to find out and reward merit, 
Mr. Wentworth himself laughed 
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when the gossip reached his ears, 
“My people have given away all 
they had to give,” he said to some- 
body who asked the question; 
“and I know no prospect I have 
of being anything but a Perpetual 
Curate, unless the Queen sends for 
me and appoints me to a bishopric 
as I understand is expected in 
Prickett’s Lane, If I come to any 
advancement,” said the Curate of 
St. Roque’s, “it must be in social 
estimation, and not in ‘world 

wealth, which is out of my way ;” 
and he went down to Whartside 
rather cheerfully than otherwise, 
haying begun to experience that 
pertinacity carries the day, and 
that it might be possible to goad: 
Lucy into the experiment of how 
much her housekeeping talents were 
good for, and whether, with a good 
wife, even a Perpetual Curate might 
be able to live without any partica- 
lar brother in respect to the grocer’s 
bill. Mr, Wentworth being at pre- 
sent warmly engaged in this buasi- 
ness of persuasion, and as intent as 
ever on having his own way, was 
not much affected by the Carling- 
ford gossip. He went his way to 
Whartsides all the same, where the 
service was conducted as of old, 
and where all the humble uncertain 
voices were buoyed up and carried 
on by the steady pure volume of 
liquid sound which issued from 
Lucy Wodehouse’s lips into the 
utterance of such a Magnificat as 
filled Mr. Wentworth’s mind with 
exultation, It was the woman’s 
part in the bps aay pa 
yet in a sweet subordination; an 

the two had come back—though 
with the difference that their love 
was now avowed and certain, and 
they were known to belong to each 
other—to much the same state of 
feeling in which they were before 
the Miss Wentworths came to Oar- 
lingford, or anything uncomfortable 
had happened. They had learned 
various little lessons, to be sure, in 
the interim, but experience had not 
done much more for them than it 
does for ordinary human creatures, 
and the chances are that Mr. Went- 
worth would have conducted him- 
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self exactly in the same manner 
another time had he been placed 
in similar circumstances; for the 
lessons of experience, however 
valuable, are sometimes very slow 
of impressing themselves upon 
a generous and hasty tempera- 
ment, which has high ideas of 
honour and consistency, and rather 
piqnes itself on a contempt for 
self-interest and external advan- 
which was the weakness of 
the Curate of St. Roque’s. He re- 
turned to the “great work” in 
Wharfside with undiminished * be- 
lief in it, and a sense of being able 
to serve his God and his fellow- 
creatures, which, though it may 
seem strange to some people, was 
a wonderful compensation to him 
for the loss of Skelmersdale, 
“After all, I doubt very much 
ether, under any circumstances, 
we could have left such a work as 
is going on here,” he said to Lucy 
as they came up Prickett’s Lane 
together, where the poor woman 
had just died peaceably in No. 10, 
and got done with it, poor soul; 
and the Sister of Mercy, in her 
grey cloak, lifted towards him the 
blue eyes which were full of tears, 
and answered with natural empha- 
sis, “Impossible! it would have 
been deserting our post,” and drew 
astep closer to him in the twilight 
with a sense of the sweetness of 
that plural pronoun which mingled 
so with the higher sense that it 
was impossible to disjoin them, 
And the two went on under the 
influence of these combined senti- 
ments, taking comfort out of the 
very hardness of the world around 
them, in which their ministrations 
were so much needed, and feeling 
an exaltation in the “duty,” which 
was not for one, but for both, and 
& belief in the possibility of mend- 
ing matters, in which their love 
for each other bore a large share; 
for it was not in human nature 
thus to begin the ideal existence, 
without believing in its universal 
extension, and in the amelioration 
of life and the world. ‘ 
“That is all they think of,” said 
poor Miss Wodehouse, who, be- 


tween her wondering inspection of 
the two “young people” and her 
own moderate and sensible love- 
affairs, and the directions which it 
was D to give to her Rector 
about thé furnishing of the new 
house, was more constantly occa- 
ied than she had ever been in her 
ife; “bot then, if they marry, 
what are they to live upon? and i 
they don’t marry——” 

“Perhaps something will turn 
up, my dear,” said old Mrs. West- 
ern, who had an idea that Provi- 
dence was bound to provide for two 
good young people who wanted to 
marry; and thus the two ladies 
were forced to leave the matter, 
where, indeed, the historian of 
events in Oarlingford would will- 
ingly leave it also, not having 
much faith in the rewards of vir- 
tae which come convenient in such 
an emergency, But it is only pure 
fiction which can keep true to 
nature, and weave its narrative in 
analogy with the ordinary course 
of life—whereas history demands 
exactness in matters of fact, which 
are seldom true to nature, or amen- 
able to any general rule of exist- 
ence, 

Before proceeding, however, to 
the narrative of the ' unexpected 
advancement and promotion which 
awaited the Perpetual Ourate, it 
may be as well to notice that the 
Miss Wertworths, who during the 
summer had kindly given their 
house at Skelmersdale to some 
friends who had returned in the 
spring from India, found themselves 
now in a position to return to their 
own proper dwelling-place, and 
made is orien accordingly for 
leaving arlingford, in which, 
indeed, they had no farther occu- 
pation; for, to be sure, except to 
the extent of that respect which a 
man owes to his aunts, they had no 
special claim upon Frank Went- 
worth, or right to supervise hig 
actions, save on account of Skel- 
mersdale, which was now finall 
disposed of and given away. It 
cannot be said that Miss Leonora 
had ever fally recovered the re-, 
markable indisposition ‘which her 












nephew Jack’s final address had 
brought upon her. The very next 
morning she fulfilled ber pledges 
as a woman of honour, and bestowed 
Skelmersdale positively and finally 
upon Julia Trench’s curate, who 
indeed made a creditable enough 
rector in his way; but after she 
had accomplished this act, Miss 
Leonora relapsed into one unceas- 
ing watch upon her nephew Frank, 
which was far from dispelling the 
tendency to headache which she 
showed at this period for the first 
and only time in her life. She 
watched him with a certain feeling 
of expiation, as she might have 
resorted to self-flagellation had she 
lived a few hundred years before, and 

haps suffered more acute pangs 
in that act of discipline than could 
be inflicted by any physical scourge. 
The longer she studied the matter 
the more thoroughly was Miss 
Leonora convinced not only that 
the Perpetual Curate was bent on 
doing his duty, but that he did it 
with all the force of high faculties, 
and a mind much more thoroughly 
trained, and of finer material than 
was possessed by the man whom 
she had made rector of Skelmers- 
dale. The strong-minded woman 
bore quietly, with a kind of de- 
fiance, the sharp wounds with 
which her self-esteem was pierced 
by this sight. She followed up 
her discovery, and made _ herself 
more and more certain of the mis- 
take she had made, not sparing her- 
self any part of her punishment, 
As she pursued her investigations, 
too, Miss Leonora became increas- 
ingly sensible that it was not his 
mother’s family whom he resembled, 
as she had once thought, but that he 
was out and out a Wentworth, pos- 
sessed of all the family features; and 
this was the man whom by her own 
act she had disinherited of his na- 
tural share in the patronage of the 
family, substituting for her own 
flesh and blood an individual for 
whom, to tell the trutb, she had 
little respect! Perhaps if she had 
been able to sustain herself with 
the thought that it was entirely a 
question of “principle,” the retro- 
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spect might not have been so hard 
upon Miss Leonora; but being a 
woman of very distinct and  un- 
compromising vision, she could not 
conceal frown herself either Julia 
Trench’s cleverness or her own mix- 
ed and doubtful motives. Having 
this sense of wrong and injustice, 
and general failure of the duty of 
kindred towards Frank, it might 
have been sup a little com- 
fort to Miss nora to perceive 
that he had entirely recovered from 
his disappointment, and was no 
longer in her power, if indeed he 
had ever been so. But the fact 
was, that if anything could have 
aggravated her personal smart, it 
would have been the fact of Frank’s 
indifference and cheerfulness, and 
evident capability of contenting 
himself with his duty and his 
favourite district, and his Lucy— 
whom, to be sure, he could mot 
marry, being only a Perpetual 
Ourate, The spectacle came to 
have a certain fascination for Miss 
Wentworth. She kept watching 
him with a grim satisfaction, pun- 
ishing herself, and at the same time 
comforting herself with the idea 
that, light as he made of it, he must 
be suffering too. She could not 
bear to think that he had escaped 
clean out of her hands, and that 
the decision she had come to, which 
produced so much pain to herself, 
was innoxious to Frank; and at 
the same time, though she could 
not tolerate his composure, and 
would have preferred to see him 
angry and revengefal, his evident 
recovery of spirits and general 
exhilaration increased Miss Leo- 
nora’s respect for the man she had 
wronged. In this condition of 
mind the strong-minded aunt lin- 
gered over her preparations for re- 
moval, scorning much the rumour 
in Carlingford about her nephew’s 
advancement, and feeling that she 
could never forgive him if by any 
chance promotion should come to 
him after all. “ He will stay where 
he is. He will be a _perpetaal 
curate,” Miss Leonora said, utter- 
ing what was in reality a hope 
under the shape of a taunt; and 
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things were still in this position 
when Grange Lane in_ general 
and Miss Dora in particular (from 
the window of the summer-house) 
were startled much by the sight 
of the Rector, in terribly correct 
clerical costume, as if he were 


going to dine with the bisho 
who walked slowly down the at 
like a man charged with a mission, 
and knocking, at Mrs, Hadwin’s 
door, was admitted immediately to 
a private conference with the Ourate 
of St. Roque’s. 


OHAPTER XLVIIL 


It was the same afternoon that 
Mr. Wentworth failed to attend, as 
he had never been known to fail 
before, at the afternoon school 
which he had set up in Prickett’s 
Lane for the young  bargemen, 
who between the intervals of 
their voyages had a little leisure 
at that hour of the day. It is 
true there was a master provided, 
and the presence of the Perpetual 
Curate was not indispensable; but 
the lads, among whom, indeed, 
there were some men, were so 
much used to his presence as to 
get restless at their work on this 
unprecedented emergency. The 
master knew no other resource 
than to send for Miss Lucy Wode- 
house, who was known to be on 
the other side of Prickett’s Lane 
at the moment, superintending a 
similar educational undertaking for 
the benefit of the girls. It was, as 
may be supposed, embarrassing to 
Lucy to be called upon to render 
an account of Mr. Wentworth’s 
absence, and invited to take his 
place in this public and open man- 
ner; but then the conventional re- 
ticences were unknown in Wharf- 
side, and nobody thought it neces- 
sary to conceal his certainty that 
the Curate’s movements were better 
known to Lucy than to anybody 
else. She had to make answer 
with as much composure as possible 
in the fall gaze of so many pair of 
curious eyes, that she did not know 
why Mr. Wentworth was absent— 
“Somebody is sick, perhaps,” said 
Lucy, repeating an excuse which 
had beep made before for the Per- 
petual Curate; “but I hope it does 
not make any difference,” she went 
on, turning round upon all the up- 
turned heads which were neglect- 


ing their work to stare at her. “ Mr. 
Wentworth would be grieved to 
think that his absence did his schol- 
ars any injury.’ Lucy looked one 
of the ringleaders in the eyes as 
she spoke and brought him to his 
senses—all the more effectually, to 
be sure, because she knew all about 
him, and was a familiar figure to the 
boy, suggesting various little com- 
forts, for which, in Prickett’s Lane, 
people were not ungrateful. But 
when she went back again to her 
girls, the young lady found herself 
in a state of excitement which was 
half annoyance and half a kind of 
shy pleasure. To be sure, it was 
quite true that they did belong to 
each other; but at the same time, 
so long as she was Lucy Wodehouse, 
she had no right to be called upon 
to represent “ the clergyman,” even 
in the “district” which was so im- 
portant to both. And then it oc- 
curred to her to remember that if 
she remained Lucy Wodehouse that 
was not the Curate’s fault—from 
which thought she went on to re- 
flect that going away with Mr. and 
Mrs. Proctor when they were married 
was not a charming _prosbeck not 
to say that it involved a renuncia- 
tion of the district for the present 
at least, and possibly for ever; for 
if Mr. Wentworth could not marry 
as long as he Was a Perpetual Cur- 
ate, it followed of necessity that he 
could not marry until he had left 
Carlingford—an idea which Lucy 
turned over in her mind very seri- 
ously as she walked home, for this 
once unattended, A new light 
seemed to be thrown upon the 
whole matter by this thought. To 
consent to be married simply for 
her own happiness to the disad- 
vantage in any respect of her hus- 
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band, was an idea odious to this 
young woman, who, like. most 
young women, preferred to repre- 
sent even to herself that it was for 
his happiness that she permitted 
herself to be persuaded to marry; 
but if.duty were involved, that was 
quite another affair. It was quite 
evident to Lucy, as she walked to- 
wards Grange Lane, that the Ourate 
would not be able to find any one 
to take her place in the district; 
perhaps also—for shé was honest 
even in her Agta gra eer 
‘was aware that she might herself 
have objections to the finding of 
a substitute; and What then? 
Was the great work to be inter- 
rupted because she could not bear 
the idea of possibly diminishing 
some of his external comforts by 
allowing him to have his way, and 
to be what he considered happy? 
Such was the wonderful length to 
which her thoughts had come when 
she reached the garden-door, from 
which. Mr. Wentworth himself, 
flushed and eager, came hastily out 
as she approached, So far from 
explaining his unaccountable ab- 
sence, or even greeting her with 
ordinary politeness, the young man 
seized her by the arm and brought 
her into the garden with a rapidity 
which made her giddy. “ What 
is it—what do you mean?” Lucy 
cried with amazement as she found 
herself whirled through the sun- 
shine and half carried up the stairs. 
Mr. Wentworth made no answer 
until he had deposited her. breath- 
less in her own chair, in her own 
corner, and then got down on his 
knee beside her, as men in his 
crazy circumstances are not unapt 
to do, ; 

“Lucy, look ‘here. I was a Per- 
petual Ourate the other day when 
you said you would have me,” said 
the energetic lover, who was cer- 
tainly out of his’ wits, and did not 
know what be was saying — “and 
you said you did not mind?” 

“] said it did not matter,” said 
Lucy, who was slightly piqued that 
he did not recollect exactly the 
form of so important a decision. 
“I knew well enough you were a 


Perpetual Onrate. Has anything 
happened, or are you going ont of 
your mind ?” 

“T think it must be that,” said 
Mr. Wentworth. “Something so 
extraordinary has happened that I 
cannot believeit. Was lin Prickett’s 
Lane this afternoon as usual, or was 
I at home in my own room talking 
to the Rector—or have I fallen 
asleep somewhere, and is the whole 
thing a dream ?” 

“You certainly were not in 
Prickett’s Lane,” said Lucy. “JT 
see what it is. Miss Leonora Went- 
worth has changed her mind, and 
you are going to have Skelmersdale 
after all. I did not think you could 
have made up your mind to leave 
the district. It is not news that 
gives me any pleasure,” said the 
Sister of Mercy, as she loosed slowly 
off from her shoulders the grey 
cloak which was the uniform of the 
district. Her own thoughts had 
been so different that she felt in- 
tensely mortified to think of the 
unnecessary decision she had been 
so near making, and disappointed 
that the offer of a living could have 
moved her lover to such a pitch of 
pleasure. “All men are alike, it 
seems,” she said to herself, with a 
little quiver in her lip--a mode 
of forestalling his communications 
which filled the Perpetual Ourate 
with amazement and dismay. 

“What are you thinking of?” 
he said. “Miss Leonora Wentworth 
has not changed her mind. That 
would have been a natural accident 
enough, but this is incredible. If 
you like, Lucy,” he added, with an 
unsteady laugh, “and will consent 
to my.original proposition, you may 
marry on the 15th, not the Per- 
petual Curate of St. Roque’s, but 
the Rector of Carlingford. Don’t 
look at me with such an unbelieving 
countenance. It is quite true.” 

“I wonder how you can talk so,” 
cried Lucy, indignantly; “it is all a 
made-up story; you know it is. I 
don’t like practical jokes,” she went 
on, trembling a little, and taking 
another furtive look at him—for 
somehow it was too wonderful not 
to be true, 
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“Tf I had been making up 4 
story, I should have kept to what 
was likely,” said Mr. Wentworth. 
“The Rector bas been with me all 
the afternoon—he says he has been 
offered his father’s rectory, where 
he was brought up, and that he has 
made up his mind to accept it, as he 
always was fond of the country ;— 
and that he has recommended me 
to his College for the living of Oar- 
lingford.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lucy, impa- 
tiently, “that is very good of Mr. 
Morgan; but you know you are not 
a member of the Oollege, and why 
should you have the living? I knew 
it could not be true.” 

“They are all a set of old —— 
Dons,” said the Perpetual Curate; 
“that is, they are the most accom- 
= set of fellows in existence, 

ucy—or at least they ought to be 
—but they are too superior to take 
an ordinary living, and condescend 
to ordinary existence. Here has 
Carlingford been twice vacant with- 
in a year—which is an unprecedent- 
ed event—and Buller, the only man 
who would think of it, is hanging 
on for a colonial bishopric, where,he 
can publish his book at his leisure. 
Buller is a great friend of Gerald’s. 
It is incredible, Lucia mia, but it is 
true.” 

“Ts it true? are you sure it is 
true?” cried Lucy; and in spite of 
herself she broke down and gave 
way, and let her head rest on the 
first convenient support it found, 
which turned out naturally enough, 
to be Mr. Wentworth’s shoulder, 
and cried as if her heart was break- 
ing. It is so seldom in this world 
that things come just when they 
are wanted; and this was not 
only an acceptable benefice, but 
implied the entire possession ' of 
the “district” and the most con- 
clusive vindication of the Ourate's 
honour. Lucy cried out of pride 
and happiness and glory in him. 
She said to herself, as Mrs. Morgan 
had done at the beginning of her 
incumbency, “He will be such a 
Rector as Oarlingford has never 
seen.” Yet at the same time, 

VOL. XOVI. T 


apart from her gloryiag and her 
pride, a certain sense of 
exquisite though shortlived, foun 
expression in Lucy’s tears. She 
had just been making up her mind 
to accept a share of his lowliness, 
and to show the world that even a 
Perpetual Ourate, when his wife 
was equal to her position, might be 
poor without feeling any of the 
degradations of poverty; and now 
she was forestalled, and had nothing 
to do but accept his competence, 
which it would”be no credit to 
manage well! Such were the 
thoughts to which she was reduced, 
though she had come home from 
Prickett’s Lane persuading _her- 
self that it was duty only, and the 
wants of the district, which moved 
her. Lucy cried, although not 
much given to crying, chiefly be- 
cause it was the only method she 
could find of giving expression to 
the feelings which were too varied 
and too complicated for words, 

All Carlingford knew the truth 
about Mr. Wentworth’s advance- 
ment that evening, and on the next 
day, which was Sunday, the church of 
St. Roque’s was as full as if the plague | 
had broken out in Carlingford, and 
the population had rushed out, as 
they might have done in medieval 
times, to implore the succour of the 
physician-saint. The first indica- 
tion of the unusual throng was con- 
veyed to Mr. Wentworth in his 
little vestry after the choristers 
had filed into the church in their 
white surplices, about which, to 
tell the truth, the Perpetual Curate 
was less interested than he had once 
been. Elsworthy, who had been 
humbly assisting the young priest 
to robe himself, ventured to break 
the silence when they were alone. 

“The church is very fall, sir,” 
said Elsworthy, “there’s a deal of 
people come, sir, after hearing the 
news. I don’t say as I’ve always 
been as good a servant as I ought 
to have been; but it was all 
through being led away, and not 
knowing no better, and putting my 
trust where I shouldn’t have put 
it. I’ve had a hard lesson, sir, and 
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I’ve learnt better,” he continued, 
with a sidelong glance at the 
Curate’s face; “it was all a mis- 
take.” 

“JT was not finding fault with 

ou, that I am aware of,” said Mr. 
entworth with a little surprise. 

“No, sir,” said Elsworthy, “I’m 
aware as you wasn’t finding no 
fault; but there’s looks as speaks 
as strong as words, and I can feel 
as you haven’t the confidence in 
me as you once had. I ain’t 
ashamed to say it, sir,” continued 
the clerk of St. Roque’s. “I’m one 
as trusted in that girl’s innocent 
looks, and didn’t believe as she 
could do no harm. She’s led me 
into ill-feeling with my clergyman, 
sir, and done me a deal o’ damage 
in my trade, and now she’s gone off 
without as much as saying ‘Thank 

ou for your kindness.’ It’s a hard 

low upon a man as was fond of 
her, and I didn’t make no differ- 
ence, no more than if she had been 
my own child.” 

“Well, well,” said the Curate,£"I 
daresay it was a trial to you; but 
you can’t expect me to take much 
interest in it after all that has 
passed. Let bygones be bygones,” 
said Mr. Wentworth with a smile, 
“ as indeed you once proposed.” 

“Ah! sir, that was my mistake,” 
sighed the penitent. “I would 
have ‘umbled myself more becom- 
ing, if I had known all as I know 
now. You're agoing off to leave 
St. Roque’s, where we've all been 
so happy,” said Mr. Elsworthy, in 

athetic tones. “I don’t know as 
ever was as ‘appy, sir, as here, 


' alistening to them beautiful sermons, 


and agiving my best attention to 
see as the responses was well spoke 
out, and things done proper. Afore 
our troubles began, sir, I don’t know 
as I had a wish in the world, unless 
it was to see an ‘andsome painted 
window in the chancel, which is 
all as is wanted to make the church 

rfect; and now you're agoing to 
ion and nobody knows what 
kind of a gentleman may be sent. 


If you wouldn’t think I was mak- 
ing too bold,” said Elsworthy, “it 
ain’t my opinion as you'll ever put 
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up with poor old Norris as is in 
the church. Men like Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Proctor as had no cultiva- 
tion doesn’t mind; but for a gentle- 
man as goes through the service as 
you does it, Mr. Wentworth——” 

Mr. Wentworth laughed, though 
he was fully robed and ready for 
the reading-desk, and knew that 
his congregation was waiting. He 
held his watch in his hand, though 
it already marked the half minute 
after eleven. “So you would like 
to be clerk in the parish church?” 
he said, with what seemed a quite 
unnecessary amount of amusement 
to the anxious functionary by his 
side. 

“T think as you could never put 
up with old Norris, sir,” said Els- 
worthy; “as for leading of the re- 
sponses, there ain’t such a thing 
done in Carlingford church. I 
don’t speak for myself,” said the 
public-spirited clerk, “but it ain’t 
a right thing for the rising genera- 
tion; and it ain’t everybody as 
would get into your way in a mi- 
nute—for you have a way of your 
own, sir, in most thivgs, and if 
you'll excuse me for saying of it, 
you’re very particular. It ain’t 
every man, sir, as could carry on 
clear through the service along 
of you, Mr. Wentworth; and you 
wouldn't put up with old Norris, not 
for a day.” 

Such was the conversation which 
opened this memorable Sunday to 
Mr. Wentworth. Opposite to him, 
again occupying the seat where his 
wife should have been, had he pos- 
sessed one, were the three Miss 
Wentworths, his respected aunts, 
to whose opinion, however, the 
Curate did not feel himself bound 
to defer very greatly in present 
circumstances; and a large and 
curious congregation ranged behind 
them, almost as much concerned to 
see how Mr. Wentworth would con- 
duct himself in this moment of 
triumph, as they had been in the 
moment of his humiliation. It is, 
however, needless to inform the 
friends of the Perpetual urate 
that the anxious community gained 
very little by their curiosity. It 
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was not the custom of the young 
Anglican to carry his personal feel- 
ings, either of one kind or another, 
into the pulpit with him, much less 
into the reading-desk, where he 
was the interpreter not of his own 
sentiments or emotions, but of com- 
mon prayer and universal wors)iip. 
Mr. Wentworth did not even throw 
a little additional warmth into his 
utterance of the general thanksgiv- 
ing, as he might have done had he 
been a more effusive man; but, on 
the contrary, read it with a more 
than ordinary calmness, and preach- 
ed to the excited people one of 
those terse little unimpassioned 
sermons of his, from which it was 
utterly impossible to divine whe- 
ther he was in the depths of de- 
spair or at the summit and crown 
of happiness. People who had 
been used to discover a great many 
of old Mr. Bury’s personal peculiari- 
ties in his sermons, and who, of re- 
cent days, had found many allusions 
which it was easy to interpret in 
the discourses of Mr. Morgan, re- 
tired altogether baffled from the 
clear and succinct brevity of the 
Curate of St. Roque’s, He was that 
_ day in particular so terse as to be 
almost epigrammatic, not using a 
word more than was necessary, and 
displaying that power of saying a 
great deal more than at the first 
moment he appeared to say, in 
which Mr. Wentworth’s admirers 
specially prided themselves, Per- 
haps a momentary humay gratifica- 
tion in the consciousness of hav- 
ing utterly baffled curiosity passed 
through the Curate’s mind as he 
took off his robes when the service 
was over; but he was by no means 
prepared for the ordeal which 
awaited him when he stepped forth 
from the pretty porch of St. Roque’s. 
There his three aunts were await- 
ing him, eager to ear all about it, 
Miss Dora, for the first time in her 
life, holding the principal place. 
“We are going away to-morrow, 
Frank, and of course you are com- 
ing to lunch with us,” said aunt 
Dora, clinging to his arm. “Oh 
my dear boy, I am so happy, and 
so ashamed, to hear of it. To think 
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you should be provided for, and 
nobody belonging to you have any- 
thing to do with it! I don’t know 
what to say,” said Miss Dora, who 
was half crying as usual; “and as 
for Leonora, one is frightened to 
speak to her. Oh, I wish you 
would say something to your aunt 
Leonora, Frank. I don’t know 
whether she is angry with us or 
with you or with herself, or what 
it is; or if it is an attack on the 
nerves—though I never imagined 
she had any nerves; but, indeed, 
whatever my brother may say, it 
looks very like—dreadfully like— 
the coming-on of the Wentworth 
complaint. Poor papa was just 
like that when he used to have it 
coming on; and Leonora is not 
just—altogether—what you would 
call a female, Frank. Oh, my dear 
boy, if you would only speak to 
her!” cried Miss Dora, who was 
a great deal too much in earnest to 
perceive anything comical in what 
she had said. 

“T should think it must be an 
attack on the temper,” said the 
Curate, who, now that it was all 
over, felt that it was but just his 
aunt Leonora should suffer a little 
for her treatment of him, “ Per- 
haps some of her favourite colpor- 
teurs have fallen back into evil 
ways. ‘There was one who had 
been a terrible blackguard, I re- 
member. It is something that has 
happened among her mission peo- 
ple, you may be sure, and nothing 
about me.” 

“You don’t know Leonora, 
Frank, She is very fond of you, 
though. she does not show it,” said 
Miss Dora, as she led her victim in 
triumphantly through the garden 
door, from which the reluctant 
young man could see Lucy and her 
sister in their black dresses just 
arriving at the other green door 
from the parish church, where they 
had occupied their usual places, ac- 
cording to the ideas of propriety 
which were common to both the 
Miss Wodehouses. Mr. Wentworth 
had to content himself with taking 
off his hat to them, and followed 
his aunts to the table, where Miss 
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Leorora took her seat much with 
the air of a judge about to deliver 
a senience. She did not restrain 
herself even in consideration of the 
presence of Lewis the butler, who, 
to be sure, had been long enough 
in the Wentworth family to know 
as much about its concerns as the 
members of the bouse theriselves, 
or perhaps a little more. Miss 
Leonora sat down grim and formi- 
dable in her bonnet, which was in 
the style of a remote period, and 
did not soften the severity of her 
personal appearance. She pointed 
her nephew to a seat beside her, 
but she did not relax her features, 
nor condescend to any ordinary 
preliminaries of conversation. For 
that day even she took Lewis’s 
business out of his astonished 
hands, and herself divided the 
chicken with a swift and _ steady 
knife and anatomical precision; and 
it was while occupied in this con- 
genial business that she broke forth 
upon Frank in a manner so unex- 
pected as almost to take away his 
breath. 

“I suppose this is what fools 
call poetical justice,” said Miss 
Leonora, “which is just of a piece 
with everything else that is poeti- 
cal—weak folly and nonsense that 
no sensible man would have any- 
thing to say to. How a young 
man like you, who know how to 
conduct yourself in some things, 
and have, I don’t deny, many good 
qualities, can give in to come to an 
ending like a trashy novel, is more 
than I can understand. You are 
fit to be put in a book of the Good- 
child series, Frank, as an illustration 
of the reward of virtue,” said the 
strong-minded woman, with a little 
snort of scorn; “and, of course, 
you are going to marry and live 
happy ever atter, like a fairy tale.” 

“Jt is possibie I may be guilty 
of that additional enormity,” said 
the Curate, “which, at all events, 
will not be your doing, my dear 


aunt, if I might suggest a consola- . 


tion. You cannot help such things 
happening, but, at least, it should 
be a comfort to feel you have done 
nothing to bring them about.” 
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To which Miss Leonora answered 
by another hard breath of mingled 
disdain and rerentment, “ Whatever 
I have brought about, I have tried 
to do what I thought my duty,” she 
said. “It has always seemed to 
me a very poor sort of virtue that 
expects a reward for doing what 
it ought to do. I don’t say you 
haven't behaved very well in this 
business, but you’ve done nothing 
extraordinary ; and why I should 
have rushed out of my way to re- 
ward you for it—Oh, yes, I know 
hn did not expect anything,” said 

iss Leonora; “you have told 
me as much on various occasions, 
Frank. You have, of course, al- 
ways been perfectly independent, 
and scorned to flatter your ‘old 
aunts by any deference to their 
convictions; and, to be sure, it is 
nothing to you any little pang they 
may feel at having to dispose other- 
wise of a living that has always 
been in the family. You are of the 
latest fashion of Anglicanism, and 
we are only a parcel of old women, 
It was not to be expected that our 
antiquated ideas could be worth as 
much to you as a parcel of flowers 
and trumpery , 

These were actually tears which* 
glittered in Miss Leonora’s eyes 
of fiery hazel grey—tears of very 
diminutive size, totally unlike the 
big dewdrops which rained from 
Miss Dora’s placid orbs and made 
them red, but did her no harm— 
but still a real moisture, forced out 
of a founfain which lay very deep 
down and inaccessible to ordinar 
efforts. They made her eyes look 
rather fiercer than otherwise for the 
moment; but they all but impeded 
Miss Leonora’s speech, and struck 
with the wildest consternation the 
entire party at the table, including 
even Lewis, who stood transfixed 
in the act of drawing a bottle of 
soda-water, and® letting the cork 
escape him in his amazement, 
brought affairs to an wnlooked-for 
climax by hitting Miss Wentworth, 
who had been looking on with in- 
terest without taking any part in 
the proceedings. When the fright 
caused by this unintentional shot 
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had subsided, Miss Leonora was 
found to have entirely recovered 
herself; but not so the Perpetual 
Curate, who had changed colour 
wonderfully, and no longer met his 
accuser with reciprocal disdain. 

“My dear aunt,” sail Frank 
Wentworth, “I wish you would not 
go back tothat. I sappose we par- 
sons are apt sometimes to exagger- 
ate trifles into importance, as my 
father says. But, however, as 
tLings have tnrned out, I could 
not have left Carlingford,” the Cur- 
ate added, in a tone of conciliation; 
“and now, when good fortuna has 
come to me unsought——” 

Miss Leonora finished her portion 
of chicken in one energetic gulp, 
and got up from the table. “ Poe- 
tic justice!” she said, with a furious 
sneer. “I don’t believe in that 
kind of rubbish. As long as you 
were getting on quietly with your 
work I felt disposed to be rather 
proud of you, Frank. But I don’t 
approve of a man ending off neatly 
like a novel in this sort of ridicul- 
ous way. When you succeed to 
the Rectory I suppose you will 
begin fighting, like the other man, 
with the new curate, for working 
in your parish?” 

“When I succeed to the Rec- 
tory,” said Mr. Wentworth, getting 
up in his turn from the table, “ 
give you my word, aunt Leonora, 
no man shall work in my parish 
unless I set him to do it. ow I 
must be off to my work. I don't 
suppose Oarlingford Rectory will 
be the end of me,” the Perpetual 
Curate added, as he went away, 
with a smile which his annts could 
not interpret. As for Miss Leo- 
nora, she tied her bonnet-strings 
very tight, and went off to the 
afternoon service at Salem Chapel 
by way of expressing her senti- 
ments more forcibly. “I daresay 
he’s bold enough to take a bishop- 
ric,” she sdid to herself; “ but fortu- 
nately we've got that in our own 
hands as long as Lord Shaftesbury 
lives ;” and Migs Leonora’ smiled 
grimly over the prerogatives of her 
party. But though she went to 
Salem Chapel that afternoon, and 


consoled herself that she could 
secure the bench of bishops from 
any audacious invasion of Frank 
Wentworth’s hopes, it is true, not- 
withstaniing, that Miss Leonora 
sent her maid next morning to 
London with certain obsolete orna- 
ments, of which, though the fashion 
was hideous, the jewels were pre- 
cious; and Lucy Wodehouse had 
never seen anything so brilliant 
as the appearance they presented 
when they returned shortly after 
reposing upon beds of white satin 
in cases of velvet—“ Ridiculous 
things,” as Miss L-onora informed 
her, “ for a parson’s wife.” 

Tt was some time after this—for, 
not to speak of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, a removal, even when the far- 
niture is left behind and there are 
only books, and rare ferns, anil old 
china, to convey from one house to 
another, is @ matter which involves 
delays—when Mr. Wentworth went 
to the railway station with Mrs. 
Morgan to see her off finally, Ler 
husband having gone to London 
with the intention of joining her 
in the new house. Naturally, it 
was not without serious thoughts 
that the Rector’s wife left the place 
in which she had made her first 
beginning of active life, not so suc- 
cessfully as she had hoped. She 
could not help recalling, as she 
went along the familiar road, the 
hopes so vivid as to be almost cer- 
tainties with which she had come 
into Carlingford. The long waiting 
was then over, and the much expect- 
ed era had arrived, and existence 
had seemed to be opening in all its 
fulness and strength before the two 
who had looked forward to it so 
long. It was not much more than 
six months ago; but Mrs. Morgan 
had made a great many discoveries 
in the mean time. She had found 
out the wonderful difference be- 
tween anticipation and reality; and 
that life, even to a happy woman 
married after long patience to the 
man of her choice, was not the 
smooth road it looked, but a rough 
path enough cut into dangerous 
ruts, through which generations of 
men and women followed each 
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other without ever being able to 
mend the way. She was not so 
sure as she used to be of a great 
many important matters which it 
is a wonderful consolation to be 
certain of—but, notwithstanding, 
had to go on as if she had no 
doubts, though the clouds of a 
defeat, in which, certainly, no 
honour, though a good deal of 
the prestige of inexperience had 
been lost, were still looming be- 
hind. She gave a little sigh as she 
shook Mr. Wentworth’s hand at 
arting. “A great many things 
ave happened in six months,” she 
said—“ one never could have anti- 
cipated so many changes in what 
looks so short a period of one’s 
life”—and as the train which she 
had watched so often rushed past 
that bit of new wall on which the 
Virginian creeper was beginning to 
grow luxuriantly, which screened 
the railway from the Rectory win- 
dows, there were tears in Mrs, 
Moigan’s eyes. Only six months, 
and so much had happened !—what 
might not happen in all those 
months, in all those years of life 
which scarcely looked so hopeful as 
of old? She preferred turning her 
back upon Oarlingford, though it 
was the least comfortable side of 
the carriage, and put down her 
veil to shield her eyes from the 
dust, or perhaps from the inspec- 
tion of her fellow-travellers: and 
once more the familiar thought re- 
turned to her of what a different 
woman she would have been had 
she come to her first experiences 
of Jife with the courage and confi- 
dence of twenty or even five- 
and-twenty, which was the age 
Mrs. Morgan dwelt upon most 
kindly. And then she thought 
with a thrill of vivid kindness and 
a touch of tender envy of Lucy 
Wodehouse, who would now have 
no possible occasion to wait those 
ten years. 

As for Mr. Wentworth, he who 
was a priest, and knew more about 
Carlingford than any other man in 
the place, could not help thinking, 


- as he turned back, of people there, 
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to whom these six months had pro- 
duced alterations far more terrible 
than any that had befallen the 
Rector’s wife :—people from whom 
the light of life had died out, and 
to whom all the world was changed, 
He knew of men who had been 
cheerful enough when Mr. Morgan 
came to Carlingford, who now did 
not care what became of them; 
and of women who would be glad 
to lay down their heads and hide 
them from the mocking light of 
day. He knew it, and it touched 
his heart with the tenderest pity of 
life, the compassion of happiness; 
and he knew too that the path 
upon which he was about to set 
out led through the same glooms, 
and was no ideal career. But per- 
haps because Mr. Wentworth was 
young—perhaps because he was pos- 
sessed by that delicate sprite more 
dainty than any Ariel who puts 
rosy girdles round the world while 
his time of triumph lasts, it is cer- 
tain that the new Rector of Oar- 
lingford turned back into Grange 
Lane without the least shadow 
upon his mind or timidity in his 
thoughts. He was now in his own 
domains, an independent monarch, 
as little inclined to divide his 
power as any autocrat; and Mr. 
Wentworth came into bis kingdom 
without any doubts of his success 
in it, or capability for its govern- 
ment. He had first a little journey 
to make to bring back Lucy from 
that temporary and reluctant sepa- 
ration from the district which pro- 
priety had made needful; but, in 
the mean time, Mr. Wentworth 
trode with firm foot the streets of 
his parish, secure that no parson 
nor priest should tithe or toll in 
his dominions, and a great deal 
more sure than even Mr. Morgan 
had been, that henceforth no un- 
authorised evangelisation should 
take place in any portion of his 
territory. This sentiment, per- 
haps, was the principal difference 
perceptible by the community in 
eneral between the new Rector of 
arlingford and the late Perpetual 
Curate of St. Roque’s. 
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CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL. 


PART VIIL 


THE MAN VERSUS HIS WORK. 


Tere is a question I wish some 
one would resolve for me, for 
though I have an opinion upon it 
myself, I am by no means sure it 
is a correct one; and indeed the 
matter has so many aspects, it is not 


. easy to arrive at a satisfactory con- 


clusion. 

The question is this: Are men 
generally greater or less than their 
works? That is to say, is the 
speech, or the lecture, or the poem, 
or the picture, better than or in- 
ferior to the man that made it? It 
is a somewhat large field for spec- 
ulation, and probably would de- 
mand from us a greater insight into 
the natures and characters of dis- 
tinguished men than is easily at- 
tainable. It is, moreover, one of 
those questions on which any great 
sweeping judgment woald in all 
likelihood be incorrect. 

There have been men of such 
versatile genius—so many-sided, as 
the Germans say—that it would be 
difficult to say they were not greater 
than their works; not alone be- 
cause their great intellects could 
adapt themselves to labours so 
various and dissimilar, but be- 
cause it would not be easy to pro- 
nounce in what especial pursuit the 
individual had found his truest 
field and his most congenial work. 
Michel Angelo was one of these. 

My own opinion is this, the 
man is always, or almost always, 
inferior to the thing he produces; 
and in this instance, as in countless 
others, the part is better than the 
whole. I am, of course, here speak- 
ing solely of representative men— 
the great signs of the human equa- 
tion. As for Jones and Brown & 
Oo., I reserve them for another oo- 
casion, 

The varying ratio of the differ- 


ence between the man and his 
work will be measured by the 
character and peculiarity of the 
work itself. 

Thus a man’s greatest battle, 
his grandest speech in the House, 
his epic, or his essay, may possibly 
be only in a slight degree above 
the normal stature of the man him- 
self; whereas, if he be a painter, his 
great picture is sure to overtop him 
considerably ; and if a musician, his 
grand opera will reduce him to the 
mere proportions of a dwarf; and 
this, remember, not because music 
is a higher development of the in- 
tellectual faculty than war, state- 
craft, or poetry; but because of all 
created bipeds there is nothing so 
mentally small as a composer. 

Mendelssohn alone of all our 
present-day men ‘had genius: as 
for the others, ‘there is not one of 
them whose worst ballad is not 
better than-he who wrote it. They 
are the shallowest thinkers, the 
worst-informed on matters of gene- 
ral interest, and the rest con- 
versationalists the world produces. 
They are as circamscri as the 
actor, and they have not that hu- 
moristic tendency which gives to 
the actor all the emphasis of his 
character. 

Next in order to musicians come 
hairdressers—great, indeed, as ar- 
tists, poor as humanities. It would 
not be fair, perhaps, to expect a 
man to rise to the level of the wig; 
for what assumption of virtue or 
magnanimity could vie in counter- 
feit with that wavelike fall over 
the ears, that curl of more than 
childlike innocence on the forehead ? 
I can imagine Mr. Truefit a charm- 
ing companion, brilliant, suggestive, 
and versatile; but it would be hard 
to persuade me that he was greater 
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than “ her ladyship’s front ;” or that, 
like his prototype, the red man, he 
Was not grander in his “scalps” 
than in himself. 

To come back, however, from spe- 
cial instances to my original propo- 
sition; for if I walk farther in this 
track, I might grow personal. I 
opine, then, the work will be found 
almost universally greater than the 
man. 

In other words, that the indivi- 
dual in any great creation has, 
through the excitement of his la- 
bour, so worked upon his faculties 
that they have accomplished re- 
sults far beyond their normal exer- 
cise, and in this way transcended 
the individual himself. Hence was 
it Petrarch shed tears as he read 
over his sonnets—tears, certainly, 
not shed for Laura; and Cervantes 
laughed till he cried over the drol- 
leries of Sancho Panza, And if 
Shakespeare withstood Falstaff, he 
was something more or less than 
human. I have heard, and I like 
to believe it, that Dugald Dalgetty 
was intensely relished by Scott 
years after he had written him. 

Over and over again in the Lives 
of Painters do we find them in 
amazement at some of their own 
earlier effurts; and Faseli cried out 
on seeing one of his own without 
recognizing it, “‘ What a genius that 
fellow had!” 

These are the traits, too, which 
Brown & Oo. fix on to establish 
their pet accusation of vanity against 
clever men; and indeed [I would 
wish at this moment to protest 
against being classed with these 
critics, since it is not by disparag- 
ing the man that I seek to establish 
my position, but by elevating the 
work. Now what is the true state 
of the case? It is no use beating 
about the bush, taking a bygone 
example, or indicating a live one 
by asterisks. Let me instance my- 
self; I can affurd to say it without 
any risk of being called vain. I have 
seen a great deal of life, not alone 


in the great world and the little, 


world, but in that intermediate 


world which is. bigger than them 
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both. I am variously accomplished, 
and remarkably gifted. Don’t be 
disgusted, sagacious reader; I must 
say these things—they are part of 
my brief; and if I do not put them 
forward, you certainly will not do 
so for me; but if I am anything 
“great,” it is as a conversationalist. 
Competent judges from all parts 
of the world have declared that, 
though I may have an equal some- 
where in Japan, perhaps, or Bok- 
hara, I have no superior, 

Not a monologist like Macaulay, 
nor an overbearing opinionist like 
Croker, nor a flippant epigrammatist 
like Thiers, my skill was pre-emi- 
nently employed in eliciting what- 
ever latent stores of agreeability I 
could detect around me. Not merely 
a talker myself, I made talkers 
of others. No rock so dull that I 
could not elicit a spark from it; no 
table-land so barren that I could 
not find a wild-flower in its desola- 
tion. Well, it so chanced that 
t'other day one of those creatures 
who presume on the fact of being 
an old schoolfellow to maintain an 
acquaintanceship, dormant for half 
a lifetime—as if there could be any 
bond of friendship cemented by 
having been flogged by the same 
cane—came through the neighbour- 
hood where I have pitched my tent 
for the summer, and installed him- 
self as my guest fora day. He wasa 
loutish, heavy-headed dog as a boy, 
and years had not made any better 
of him. He was as wearisome at 
forty as I remember him at four- 
teen, with this addition, that he had 
gathered as he went on in life a 
quantity of commonplace observa- 
tion which he fancied to be wis- 
dom, and a stock of the very dreari- 
est stories that he thought wit. I 
had to endure this wretched incu- 
bus for twelve mortal hours, and to 
endeavour to, what is called enter- 
tain him. I did my utmost; I took 
him through politics, and gave him 
a canter from Circassia to Schleswig- 
Holstein, with diversions into Po- 
land and North America, I tried 
him with Colenso and the Dean of 
Westminster, dashed with Dr. Dar- 
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win and spiced with Du Chaillu. I 
went into early Christian art, rail- 
road shares, the grape disease, Gari- 
baldi, the Irish famine, and the 
state of the Funds. I gave hima 
haunch of Alpine mutton Wales 
could not rival, and a bottle of such 
“chambertin” as the First Napoleon 
drank after a victory. I prolonged 
the evening in an arbour over the 
lake, with a view at our feet Claude 
never spproached in his best mo- 
ments, with the perfection of mocha 
and an unparalleled cigar; and after 
a long pause, in which, by the aid of 
maraschino, I was efldeavouring to 
recruit exhausted natore, the crea- 
ture said, “‘ By the way, I gave Scrog- 
gins of the Three hundred and fifth, 
a letter to you; you were at Paris 
at the time.” 

“Perhaps so; I do not remember. 
I have forgotten bim.” 

“Well, he has not forgotten you.” 

At this remark I rallied. I bright- 
ened up—I felt as one, after days of 
lying becalmed, as the first air of 
wind raises the drooping ensign at 
the peak, and wafts it lazily to the 
wind. I thought, at all events, 
Scroggins was better than his friend. 
Tat least had made some impression 
on him. 

“Scroggins,” continued he, “is a 
clever fellow; he was on Sir Hugh 
Badstock’s staff in India twelve 
years ago, at Rangoon, and knows a 
deal of life.” 

I gave a ready assent to this un- 
der the guarantee already received 
that Scroggins had preserved a fall 
memory of me. ‘ 

“When he was going abroad,” 
continued he, “he came down to 
my place in Sarrey. ‘Don’t you 
know O’Dowd?’ said he. ‘Inti- 
mately; we were in the same clas 
at school.’ ‘Give me a letter to 
him,’ said he, ‘for I shall stop 
some time in Paris, and I hear so 
much of him, I’d like to see him.’ ” 

At this I smiled blandly once 
more, and nodded*that he should go 
on; bat instead of doing so, he only 
filled his glass, and tasted it, and 
then sat silent. 

“Well,” said I—* well ?” 
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“T suppose,” said he, after an- 
other pause, “that you may have 
been ill, or out of sorts—probably 
hard up.’ I hear you often are 
hard up.” 

“And why do you infer any of 
these?” asked I, a little uneasily. . 

“Well, I thought so, because 
Scroggins said when he came 
back that he was never so disap- 
pointed in all his life: you were 
not a bit what he expected; you 
never said a funny thing the whole 
time he was there—told no good 
story, and did not even once make 
him laugh. ‘In fact,’ said he, 
‘Watkins of ours is worth a score 
of that fellow, and sings nigger- 
melodies and dances the “ Perfect 
Cure” till you'd split your sides 
looking at bim.’” 

“Did you ever hear what the 
footman said to Oliver Goldsmith 
in the kitchen?” 

“No,” e 

“* You're a wit, they say; let us 
see if you can swallow a poker!’” 

“ And what did Goldsmith say?” 
asked my ancient friend and school- 
fellow. 

“History recordeth not; but I 
Sa I could tell you what he 
felt.” 

As he sipped his wine in silence, 
I remembered an anecdote of a 
fellow - sufferer, and my ug 
helped me to some consolation. It 
was during one of Charles Kean’s 
visits to the United States. He 
was entertained at dinner by one 
of the great New York merchants, 
Opposite to him at the table there 
sat a gentleman, who. continued to 
observe him with marked attention, 
and at last called on the host to 
present him to Mr. Kean. The in- 
troduction was duly made, and 
ratified by drinking wine together, 
when the stranger, with much im- 
pressiveness of manner, said, “I 
saw you in Richard last night.” 

Kean, feeling, not unnaturally, 
that a compliment was approaching, 
smiled blandly and bowed. 

“Yes, sir,” continued the other, 
in a slow, almost judicial tone ; cS 
have seen your father in Richard ; 
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and I saw the last Mr. Cook”—an- 
other pause, in which Oharles 
Kean’s triumph was gradually 
mounting higher and higher. “ Yes, 
sir! Cook, sir, was better than 
your father; and your father, sir, 
a long way better than you /” 

Now, of course, these things, or 
something like them, happen every 
day. If we have nota slave in our 
chariot, we have a schoolfellow; 
and I have mentioned this fact to 
show that I am well aware that 
though this order of men is a large 
class, I by no means accept the 
honour of being brigaded amongst 
them; and, as I have already de- 
clared, I do not desire to bring 
down the man, but to elevate the 
thing he has created. 

The Oockney who knocks with 
his knuckles at the great bell of 
Moscow and pronounces its tone to 
be poor, is a fair representative of 
the creatures who impose them- 
selves on men of distinction out 
of a mere vulgar curiosity, and 
then go away, disparaging that 
greatness of which their nature 
could give them no measure. Be- 
sides this, the small fry who hunt 
celebrities want something appli- 
cable to themselves and their own 
small ways and small habits. They 
want him to give something to 
record; to shoot a bird that they 
may carry home. 

It is thus that the world gets 
crammed with twaddling stories 
about this or that great general or 
Minister being singularly heavy in 
society, taking little part in the 
conversation, and never by an 
observation or a remark rising 
above the veriest commonplace, 
It is wonderfal how even clever 
men, when little conversant with 
society, will fall into this mistake. 
Jeffrey, with all his acuteness, is an 
instance. He mentions his having 
met Talleyrand at dinner, and 
being seated next him. The 
‘occasion was 8 proud one, and he 
hoped to carry away from it some 
memories that would not die; but 
the only remark the great Minister 
made him was, “ Apropos de votre 


célébre spies de cock -a-leekia, 
Mon. Jeffrey, faut-il le manger avec 
des prunes ou sans prunes?” Now, 
had the clever Scotsman been ag 
subtle as a man of society as he 
was as a lawyer, the question, in- 
stead of deterring him by its 
frivolity, would have opened one of 
the pleasantest themes that can be 
discussed at table. Did he want 
the Treaty. of Amiens, the death 
of the Duc d’Enghien, or the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons? You will 
see, sagacious reader, that I do not 
seek recruits to my opinion about 
the superiority of the work to the 
man amongst those who go about 
recording their bitter disappoint- 
ments with clever people. 

The greatest men—that is, the 
men who deal with the greatest 
questions—are seldom good talkers, 
The indiscretion so essential to 
good talk would be fatal to them. 
Louis Philippe, indeed, would tell 
you everything—the last interview 
he had with Guizot, and the con- 
tents of the despatch he had sent 
off to Soult; but then be had this 
greatest security-—nobody believed 
a word of it. To my theme, how- 
ever. The man will never be equal 
to his best work, for this reason, 
that he will never be able to pre- 
sent such a force of concentration 
in himself, as in that to which, for 
a given time at least, he gave all 
his energy and all his will. What 
& poor creature have I seen a great 
chess-player—by what a “ Cretin” 
have I been electrified at the piano! 
What a dotard have I overlooked 
at the whist-table, displaying traits 
of veritable genius in the game! 

The small folk in art, ester 
politics, or the drama may be, 
grant, greater than their works. 
It is not according them any over- 
whelming praise, and they are wel- 
come to it. There is, indeed, a 
sort of agreeability that seems to 
depend on a man’s failure in his 
especial career; and we all of us can 
call to mind pleasant painters who 
daubed abominably, and _ actors 
who could be delightful in society, 
though they were always “damned” 
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on the stage. As for the briefless 
barrister, he has ever been a 
charming companion; and I am 
credibly informed that there are 

eat authorities on the bench who 
Jook regretfully back to the time 
when they went circuit only for 
change of air. To say that some one 
portion of a man’s life is greater 
than the whole of it, is not a very 
startling proposition. Take, for 
instance, Sydney Smith’s defence 
of Acre; take Wolfe’s night-attack 
on Quebec; Dessaix’s charge at 
Marengo; or take such an action 
as we saw t’other day, when that 
American—he is now a Confederate 
captain—went through the midst 
of the fight on the Peiho, to the 
ship of Admiral Hope, rowed in an 
open boat, through shot and shell 
and crashing musketry, to offer any 
succour in his power to the wound- 
ed. Tuffoel, I think—I hope I am 
right—was his name. I say it will 
be a rare chance if his whole life 
be up to the level of that noble 
achievement. 

It will be the same in matters of 
intellectual effort. There will be 
moments, hours, even days, when 
some great mind—who knows how 
nourished, how stimulated, how 
prompted ?—will accomplish what 
no effort of mere will could ever 
have effected; and at such times ‘as 
these the work will be greater than 
the man. It would seem that there 
is something uncontrollable at cer- 
tain periods in humble intellect— 
something that, revolting against 
all discipline and all restraint, con- 
fers a power on the mind’s opera- 
tions which is never the accompani- 
ment of its normal labours; and in 
this way it resembles the strength 
of the man in insanity, which, with- 
out any real accession of increased 
force, appears to be doubled. These 
are the seasons in which men work 
out those conceptions which, after 
the lapse of years, they come to 
look on with wonder and astonish- 
ment. 

“Ah! I could draw in those 
days,” said Vandyck, when, in his 


advanced manhood, he saw his first 
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sketch of the picture of ‘St. Martin 
parting his Cloak. The Single- 
speech Hamiltons are a class. There 
are a large number of men of one 
book, one picture, one poem. There 
are even men of one joke; and I'll 
be bound, in such a case, that the 
joke was as good, if not better, than 
the man who made it. : 

Now, if men be inferior to their 
works, I think the reverse is the 
case with women. They are inva- 
riably better than anything they 
paint, or write, or model, or com- 
= and one reason is, they have 
ess power of concentration than 
men—less of that faculty that en- 
ables the individual, while direct- 
ing all his energies to one effort, to 
invest that effort with something 
totally extraneous to, and occasion- 
ally superior to, the individual who 
effected it. 

Women too, I suspect, work with 
far less strain on their faculties 
than men; and part of that na- 
tural easy tone so fascinating in 
their writing is a result of this. 
Still, it has the effect of all steam- 
ing ut half power, the pace is com- 
paratively slow. 

If I wanted an instance of the 
woman superior to anything she 
had produced, I would quote my 
distinguished countrywoman Miss 
Edgeworth, Now, some of her 
shorter tales are admirable; in the 
painting of certain traits of the Irish 
character I do not know her equal. 
She understood that strange nature 
with all its varying shades, and its 
characteristics, at times so opposite 
and antagonistic, with a nicety of 
appreciation that none have ever 
surpassed; and yet how immeasur- 
ably above all she wrote was she 
herself—how superior her conver- 
sation to the best dialogue of her 
books—and how infinitely more 
gentle, more tender, more womanly, 
in fact, was she than the sweetest 
heroine she ever drew! 

I forbear to quote some others 
whose names occur to me at this 
moment, because [ have already 
erred in letting the question 
lapse into the individual. 
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THE MODERN ORIOHTONS. 


The present is unquestionably a 
moment of national humiliation. 
We have come exceedingly ill out 
of Schleswig-Holstein. We are 
very small -on the continent of 
Europe, and are not, certainly, cut- 
ting a distinguished figure in our 
wars with the savages either in 
Africa or New Zealand. The noble 
Premier who gui‘es our fortunes 
has, indeed, informed us that the 
Budget is satisfactory and the har- 
vest promising, both being events 
which redound to the wisdom of 
the Cabinet; but somehow we 
have for some years got so much 
accustomed to hear these gratifying 
facts, and yet never to recognise 
that they either manifested them- 
selves in light taxation or cheap 
bread, that we listen to them with 
@ moderated joy, and without any 
unbecoming exuberance. 

I suppose I must have fallen 
into a depressing, dispirited vein, 
for I looked around me in vain to 
catch anything which should speak 
to me cheerily and comfortingly. 
All was “out of joint.” The 
Church was squabbling; the laity 
had bullied them out of an opin- 
ion; and when they gave it, every 
one abused them for having de- 
clared it. We are angry with our 
dear ally France because she 
wouldn’t fight Germany for us, and 
she so fond of fighting too. We 
are not quite pleased with our 
Colonies either. We want them— 
and very naturally—to be loyal 
and stanch to the mother country— 
to aid us at a pinch, if need be, 
but at the same time to be tho- 
roughly self-supporting, and never 
cost us a sixpence, “Ah!” said 
the old Irish countess, “there's 


nothing I like better than oysters; 
I'd have a supper of them every 
night if the servants would eat the 
shells.” 

While I thus ran over one after 
another of our grievances—a list 
that extended from the coast of 


Assam to the harbour of Galway 
—I couldn’t help asking myself, 
Have we anything, have we any- 
body, to be proud of at this moment? 
—is there a feature of our time that 
Wwe assume to regard as satisfac- 
tory ?—when I suddenly bethought 
me that we have a class probably 
more nearly approaching perfection 
than any country was ever endowed 
with,—men who not alone unite in 
their characters all the traits which 
distinguish greatness, but combine 
within their intellects acquirements 
the most varied and dissimilar. I 
do not desire to try your patience, 
The Admirable Orichtons I mean 
are the Lawyers! Law itself is a 
large study. The vast wisdom 
which ages have accumulated and 
recorded must ever present a great 
field for human labour; but what 
is law to the multiform knowledge 
of these marvellous men? You 
imagine that their nights are given 
to the deep research of their text- 
books, and that their heads are 
crammed full of cases, and writs in 
error, and arguments in chamber, 
and so on. Not a bit of it. Law 
is the least of their accomplish- 
ments. In fact, they would seem 
to practise law as a shopkeeper I 
knew in Limerick kept a cloth- 
shop, “only for the convenience of 
small change.” It is over science, 
art, and literature—the fine arts, 
the drama, patent inventions, cas- 
ualties at sea, and death by mys- 
terious agency—that they roam, 4s 
a wild bee floats over a garden. 

Take a case of fouling in the 
Channel, where the Mary Jane of 
Swansea, being on the starboard 
tack, was run into by the Dashing 
Hero of Oardiff, lost her bowsprit, 
was damaged in her bulwarks, and 
so severely injured below the water- 
line that she narrowly esca 
foundering off the Nore, and in- 
deed only gained Margate to go 
down in four fathoms water. 
Spinks was for the Mary Jane; 
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Adams represented —I was going 
to say commanded—the Dashing 
Hero. Spinks opened beautifully 
with an account, statistically given, 
of where the Mary Jane was built, 
and tie admiration that accom- 
panied her on the morning she de- 
scended into what newspapers call 
“her native element.” He then grew 
warmer; he described the joy of 
Swansea, and the delight of her 
owners. She was a model craft— 
“swunlike and graceful, and char- 
tered by the house of Rigs and 
Rags with coal for the works at 
Millwall.” Once at sea—“ the blue, 
the open sea’—he became Feni- 
more Cooper, and told how she far- 
rowed the white waves, cleaving her 
cng way through the crested water, 
er gallant crew, sons of that land 
“whose home,” by some incon- 
gruity, “is on the deep,” and at the 
main the flag that for a thousand 
years, &c., &. 

In the Pool, however, came dis- 
aster, ard Captain Spinks bad now 
to be professional. Poetry had done 
its work, and navigation must be 
called in. ‘We were, my lord, on 
our starboard tack; the wind 
was east-east and by south—a 
fresh breeze, and threatening to be 
fresher. We were under a reefed 
topsail and trysai!, with a storm jib 
and our mainsail doubly reeted. 
Your Lordship will perceive from 
this that we had taken every pos- 
sible  recaution, even to the batten- 
ing down our fore hatch.” 

“What of the main?” inter- 
rupted Adams. “Tell the court, I 
beg, how was the main hatch- 
way.” 

“ Brother Adams, I desire I may 
not be interrupted. I appeal to 
his lordship, is the course now 
adopted by my learned friend 
usual, regular, or professional? I 
deny that it is either. I go farther, 
and declare it to be unseamanlike.” 

The rebuke was heavy, and 
Adams went below. But why 
should I go on?—the report is in 
the ‘Times,’ and under the head 
of “Admiralty Oourt—Col.ision— 
Scuttles, owner, versus Scales and 
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Others,” you may read bow the gal- 
lant Adams handled the Dashing 
Hero, showing by every rule of the 
Trinity House that, if he had not 
ran into the lubberly collier—it was 
an unfeeling expression—he would 
have been “ unworthy of his certifi- 
cate—unworthy of the confidence of 
his owners.” 

“My lord, my learned friend bas 
told you of the wind, but he has 
omitted to tell you of the tide.” 

“A half ebb,” from Spinks, look- 
ing at his brief. , 

“Yes, my lord, a half ebb, and 
what is a half ebb in the Pool, with 
the wind strong from the south- 
ward ?” 

‘- East-east and by south,” breaks 
in Spinks. 

“Away with these flimsy sub- 
tleties, brother Spinks, No .man 
ever walked a deck with more 
credit than yourself; but these 
crafty devices are not seamanship. 
When we saw, wy lord, that the 
Mary Jane was determined to 
hold on her course, — reckless 
as it was—when by repeated 
signals ” 

“‘ What were your signals ?” 

“What were our signals! does 
my gallant brother require at this 
time of day to be told what is 
meant by loosening off the fore- 
sail of a schooner on the port tack, 
with her belm hard up?” 

The scene grew warm—almost a 
battle; and when a grand perora- 
tion closed Adams’s speech about 
the naval supremacy of Britain, and 
the rights of Englishmen to do at 
sea what nobody has ever dared to 
attempt on land, the genius of the 
place responded to the appeal, and 
three lusty cheers shook the court- 
house. 

Now, when one remembers that 
either of these intrepid mariners 
would have been sea-sick in a ferry- 
boat, it must be owned that the ex- 
hibition was creditable. It was 
thoroughly histrionie too; they 
imparted to the whole discussion 
a certain bold avd dashing charac- 
ter, an air of reckless attack and 
daring rejoinder, that savoured of a 
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naval action; and when Adams, in 
his last appeal to the jury, “ hitched” 
his small-clothes, there ran a murmur 


of approval through the court, in: 


testimony of one who had thoroughly 
invested himself with his client’s 
interests. 

They are finer still, however, in 
a@ patent case—a new treddle, the 
application of a lately-discovered 
salt as a dye for cotton prints, or 
& new apparatus for condensing 
steam, or enamelling the skin, or 
strengthening the Knee-timbers of 
iron-clads. The grandest achieve- 
ment of all is a poisoning case— 
something that is to be two-thirds 
emotional and one-third scientific 
—where the interest vacillates be- 
tween the most powerful passions 
and the pangs of arsenic, and the 
listener is alternately carried from 
the domestic hearth to the laboratory 
and back again. 

Now, when one is aware that 
the “learned Serjeant” knows as 
much about chemistry as a washer- 
woman does of the “ wave theory,” 
the display of impromptu learning 
he makes is positively astounding. 
Armed with an hour’s reading of 
Beck and Orfila, the great man 
comes down to court to puzzle, 
bewilder, and very often confute 
men of real ability and acquire- 
ment; to hold them up to the 
world as hopelessly ignorant of all 
that they had devoted their lives to 
master; and in some cases to exhi- 
bit the very science they profess as 
a mass of crade disjointed facts, 
from which no inference could be 
drawn, or a safe conclusivn derived. 

“Listen to these doctors, gentle- 
men of the jury; I hope you un- 
derstand them. I vow to heaven 
that I do not; and which of them 
will you believe? Are you for 
the gentleman who relies on the 
‘garlic odour,’ the beautiful pale- 
blue colour, or that still more 
scientific performer who insists on a 
specific gravity of 999; and will 
any one tell me that the life of a 
fellow-creature is to hang on sub- 
tleties on which the creators them- 
selves are not agreed? In the 


name of all humanity I ask, what 
is this science by whose decision 
we are to send a man to the scaf- 
fold? Dr. Peebles tells you that 
the odour of a garlic is a decisive 
evidence of arsenic. Heaven help 
the whole Spanish Peninsula! 
Gentlemen, in this case the indict- 
ment must take in all from the 
Pyrenees to Gibraltar. Professor 
Meryweather says blueness, and 
the last witness declares lightn 
to be the infallible witness; and 
have no doubt I could put on that 
table two others just as learned, 
and who would pronounce that the 
tests should be a yellow colour, 
and a greater specific gravity. For, 
retnember, these sciences are in 
their infancy. The affinities that 
are to-day believed eternal, to-mor- 
row discovers to be a mere acci- 
dent. If there be a little salt of 
this, or muriate of that, or an 
oxide of the other, the colour blue 
would be red, and the garlic odour 
become like violets. How is the 
business of life to go on in the midst 
of such refined subtleties as these? 
Who would have the courage to 
ask his friend to dinner, when, 
should the common fate of mor- 
tality soon befall him, a question 
would arise as to what he had eaten 
on that day, what remarks he had 
passed on the fish, and what jadg- 
ment on the sherry? the whole 
to be closed up with a medical 
opinion about a garlic odour and a 
blue tint. ‘Give me three lines of 
a man’s writing, and I'll draw an 
indictment that will hang him,’ 
was the terrible threat of an old 
criminal lawyer; but this is worse. 
Show me the crust or the biscuit 
your friend offered you, a fragment 
of the rusk or the cheese you had 
at luncheon, and I have an analytic 
professor who will vouch to discover 
in it either arsenic, corrosive subli- 
mate, or sugar-of-lead.” 

A pitiable spectacle indeed is that 
poor man of science, pilloried up in 
the witness-box and pelted by the 
flippant ignorance of his examiner! 
What a contrast between the diffi- 
dent caution of true knowledge 
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and the bold assurance, the chuck- 
ling confidence, the vainglorious 
self-satisfaction, and mock triom- 
hant delight of his questioner! 
Mark the practised leer, the Old- 
Bailey grin, with which he. com- 
ments on something that science 
still regards as uncertain er ob- 
scure, and hear him declare to the 
jury, that in the present state of 
medical knowledge, there is not a 
man in court might not be indicted 
for having banded the salt or the 
mustard to his neighbour! 

Occasionally — very rarely, it 
must be owned—the witness is, 
besides being a man of science, a 
man of the world—one who joins to 
the requirements of the “savant” all 
the quick and ready-witted tact of 
society. I remember such a case, 
The barrister was no common man; 
he was highly and variously gifted; 
had a keen wit and a commanding 
eloquence. It was his task, on the 
occasion I refer to, to obtain from 
the medical witness the admission 
that the substance to which the 
poisoning was attributed was one 
freely used in practice, often pre- 
scribed by the best physicians, and 
occasionally in doses that verged 
on being excessive. 

“Now, Doctor A.,” said he, “you 
have told us that strychnine is to 
be found in the Pharmacopeia, 
an admission that goes to show 
that the Faculty are not afraid, to 
use the vulgar illustration, to play 
with edge-tools. You have also 
said that you have administered it 
in your own practice. Will you be 
kind enough to inform us in what 
doses ?” 

“The dose would be determined 
by the nature of the illness, the 
object sought to be obtained, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
individual patient.” 

“Oome, come, doctor, I am not 
trying to poach on you for an un- 
fee’'d opinion. I want generalities. 
Would you give a grain of this me- 
dicine ?” 

“T might. I would rather give 
an eighth, or a sixth, or a fourth of 
& grain.” 
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“But you have actually given as 
much as a grain?” 

. “T believe I have.” 

“Now, would you give two, or 
are there cases in which you would 
give three grains? For instance, 
would you venture to administer 
three grains to one of the gentle- 
men of the jury?” 

“T opine not.” 

“Might there rot be a case in 
which you would give his lordship 
yonder as much as three grains?” 

“T should say not; certainly 
not.” 

“Would you give me three 

ins?” 

At this the doctor seemed slight- 
ly confused, and unwilling to re- 
ly, and the lawyer, accepting the 
hecttation as confusion from being 
puzzled, followed up his suppo 
advantage by repeating his ques- 
tion. 

“T am doubtful on the point. 
It is possible that I might,” was 
the reply, after a long pause. 

“Good heavens, sir! what do 
you mean? You have told us that 
under no circumstances would you 
administer as much as three grains 
to one of the gentlemen of the jury, 
nor to his lordship on the bench, 
and yet you now avow that you 
are actually uncertain whether you 
would not give this dose to me? 
Explain this, sir, if you can.” 

“The action of strychnine is but 
imperfectly known,” said the doc- 
tor, with great composure. “It 
would be a valuable contribution 
to medical science to determine it; 
and we have a maxim in chemistry 
that says, ‘Fiat experimentum in 
corpore vili.’ That's my meaning.” 

In this case it was not the lawyer 
who triumphed. 

The most offensive of all, how- 
ever, is the display of legal droll- 
ery—the wit that sets the jury ina 
roar, and shakes the g llery with 
laughter. Excepting House of 
Commons drollery, there is nothing 
on earth so pitiably contemptible 
as legal fun. In bad taste, too, it 
totally eclipses the ‘“ House,” for 
the senator is usually satistied with 
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a dreary bit of Joe Miller in some 
supposed “apropos” to what he is 
saying; while counsel is sure to 
cut his joke on something personal 
to the witness—his dress, his ac- 
cent, his whiskers, or his boots, 
well knowing the while that all 
reply is denied to the man he 
assails, and that in his coward 
immunity he may pelt him in per- 
fect security. 

And yet there is an offence worse 
than this-sthe practice of abashing 
& witness, especially a female wit- 
ness, by sorhething which, in shock- 
ing her delicacy, may seem to im- 
pugn her truthfulness, A late and 
flagrant instance of this occurred 
where a young lady, suffering under 
&@ most ruffianly assault on a road- 
side, was subjected by the prisoner's 
counsel to the most shameless and 
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insulting cross-examination, to lead 
to the conclusion that she was, at 
one period at least, not totally 
averse to the advances of her 
gressor. When rebuked by the 
court for his line of defence, coun- 
sel fiippantly replied, “My lord, I 
must do my best for my client.” 
What sort of professional training 
can it be that will make a gentle. 
man descend to such a depth as°* 
this! 

Of a truth, it requires all the 
gifts and graces of these accom- 
plished men to counterbalance. such 
little blemishes; nor am I quite 
sure that in extending to any class 
in the commanity the privilege of 
protection, while scattering insinua- 
tions broadcast, and pushing insults 
home, we may not be buying too 
dearly even our Admirable Crichton, 


‘“‘THE CHEAP ARTIOLE WARRANTED,” ETO, 


When the history of our time 
shall be written, it would not be 
easy to find a more significant title 
to it than “The Age of the Cheap 
Article.” It is certainly the great 
characteristic of our day. Some- 
thing that is to look like something 
else, seern as good, last as lung, and 
only cost one-tenth of the price, is 
the grand desideratum on every 
hand; and consequently our news- 
papers are filled and our walls 
covered with advertisements of 
nickel that looks like silver, “* Glad- 
stone” that drinks like claret, 
cheap tea, cheap furniture, Sycen- 
ham trousers, and the two-guinea 
“portmanteau, which contains ev- 
erything necessary to a gentleman’s 
full wardrobe for a three weeks’ 
tour on the Ountinent.” 

Tt seems at first strange that this 
intense rage for cheapness should 
be essentially English. You do, of 
course, meet some of it in Paris, but 
in no other city of the Cuutinent 
are the papers filled and the walls 
placarded with announcements of 
this or that substitute for something 
whose cost excludes it from coim- 
mon use. The reason, however, is 


this, that there is not, from one end 
of Europe to the other, so unreal 
a people as the English! I know 
with what an outcry of disbelief 
this assertion will be met. I know 
well how we regard the wretched 
foreigner, sneering at his frivolity, 
his capricivuus ways, his pour, weak, 
purposeless existence, and the rest 
of it. I know all our national con- 
tempt for the man of eau sucré and 
dominoes, and I am not going to 
gainsay one word of it. I only re- 
assert that for unreality, for a pre- 
tension to seem something that he 
is not—for, in fact, an outrageous 
affectatioa—John Bull has not his 
equal in Europe. The reason is 
simple enough, Every man in 
England knows and feels that his 
acceptance in society depends on 
the class in which he is supposed to 
move, an] as class distinctions with 
us are meted out by money, it be- 
hoves every one to appear better off 
than be is. To do this requires no 
smal! share of skill or address, be- 
cause it bas to be done in the midst 
of thousands all trying the same 
gaine. To live in a fashionable 
quarter, or sufficiently near one to 
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steal the name of a neighbouring 
square, to indicate your where- 
abouts, is a first necessity. To live 
with a certain outward semblance of 
fortune is the seeond; to give din- 
ners and entertainments comes next ; 
to figure in subscription-lists, stand 
forward in works of benevolence, all 
follow. Now, as it is essential that 
you should do all these things on 
the scale of a man of ten times your 
means, you only can accomplish the 
feat by employing substitutes; that 
is to say, all around and about you 
mu-t be a mockery—your house. a 
four-storeyed delusion, your butler 
a ruined greengrocer, your bor- 
deaux a full-flavoured Chanevtllor 
of the Exchequer, and your clotties 
the chéap product ofthe Jast Man- 
chester discovery in devil's dust and 
glue. ‘e 
Will you tell me that the man 
who lives in this charmed circle of 
everlasting lies, in a mock honse 
with a mock household, a mock 


_ dinner, and an enamelled wife with 


amock diamond necklace, can come 
out real ‘and true? Will you ask 
me to believe that he who breathes 
an atmosphere of falsehood all his 
days, can preserve throughout it his 
own pure unsullied nature? 

And now, what foreigner does 
this? In what city of continental 
Europe is there any qua ter to in- 
habit which would be a brevet of 
social distinction? Is there any 
one, no matter how great, who could 
not live anywhere, no matter how 
humble, who asks or cares to know 
the amount of any man’s fortune, 
how he spends, or why he saves it? 
This frivo'ous foreigner, with his. 
eau sucré and kid-glove tastes, may 


‘be all that, you say of bim; he may 


follow no scrious career, nor care for 
any occupation beyond amusement ; 
but, take my word for it, be has 
fewer affectations, less of unreal 
pretensions—is, in a word, far less 
of a snob—than Jobn Ball, and all 
because his social system makes no 
demand upon him to seein richer 
than he really is; nor is it any one’s 
business to inquire whether he keeps 
VOL, XOVI. v 
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a chef in his kitchen, or dines at 
a cheap chop-house:; + 

One of the greatest.-evils of .all 
this anreality is; that no,man is ever 
able to talk with any sense of secu- 
rity: on the | most: ordinary, thin 
around him. He is, as it were, = 
ing,everything on) trast, and .on the 
recommendation of some one about 
him. He dares not question the 
capacity of the butler whom he got 
from “my lord” any more than he 
can cavil at the bordeanx he got from 
my lord’s wine-merchant. Now (all 
this might be borne if it only in- 
vaded the. material. cireumstances of 
oor lives; but it has gone down far 
deeper; it. bas penetrated to.our 
morals, and thfeateos seriously to 
poison the very best elementy of oar 
national character. Not satiified, it 
would seem, with sham silver, sam 
damask, shain diamonds, and sham 
latitte,.we are now coming to, a 
pass, in which we shall probably be 
content with sham honoor ia eur 
men, aud sham virtue in our wo- 
men. 

Damas—pére ow fils, I forget whick 
—explains by a little apologue the 
meaning of the phrase demi-monde, 
He says—“ You find in a@ frait-stall 
a basket of beaatiful peaches whuse 
price will be two francs each, and 
close beside them another basket, 
to all semblance exactly: alike, .che 
same in colour and. perfume and 
downy softness, for twenty-five 
cents; and, struck by this immense 
disparity in cost, you ask the rea- 
son. | The froiterer at once calls 
your attention to a minate, almost 
imperceptible speck on the cheaper 
article, and this trés petife tache. it 
is which damages all the excellence, 
and reduces to a mere fraction 
what seemed the equal of the best. 
** Such,” savs he, “is la femme demi- 
monde.” Now, if. some real or sup- 
posed attraction in this article find 
favour with the forei.sers, in Eng- 
land the success wiil be entirely ow- 
ing to its semblance to something 
that costs more money, aud the ac- 
ceptanos she will gain wili be exactly 
proportioned to the credit she will be 
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supposed to in some sphere 
more exalted than that she moves 
in. Demi-monde will gain a footing 
with us whenever it comes with 
the claim of rank or condition; and 
just as the bottle of corked cham- 
pagne is very fine drinking in the 
servants’ hall, the damaged coun- 
tess will be warmly welcomed when 
she condescends to a society four 
grades below what she was born to. 

Middle-elass folk have very often 
the impression tkat there is some- 
thing fashionable in vice; and con- 
sequently, when wickedness can’ be 
had reasonable, as a cheap article, 
it is an enormous gain. Now, demi- 
monde, as to real “monde,” is as 
the low-priced counterfeit to the 
true Fhe It is warranted to look 
so like that detection is next to 
impossible, It is declared to wear 
as long, and “families will find a 
great economy in using it generally.” 

Society always gains somewhat 
in brilliancy, though it may have to 
pay for it in character, by the ad- 
mission of these fallen angels from 
a superior sphere. ‘Take the case, 
for instance, of a colonial corps, into 
which, for some misdeeds that de- 
mand oblivion, a man ‘has dropped 
out of a crack regiment at home. 
He. brings to the dreary mess-table, 
that tiresome dinner-party of ex- 
haustedtalkers, an entire new stock 
of pleasantry. All his stories are 
new; all the characters in them 
are novel. His opinions, his judg- 
ments, his slightest remarks, all 
smack of another world. He may 
— it is not impossible—shock these 
out-of-the-world people by traits of 
a life that nobody led in their day. 


He may bold cheaply maxims they. 


regarded as immaculate rules of 
guidance, and he may proclaim 
principles which they have hitherto 
regarded with aversion. Let him, 
however, only continue amongst 
them for a little while, and he will 
insure a following. The mere fact 
of a certain social standing will se- 
cure him disciples. 

Exactly the same result occurs 
when i-monde invades “the 
Family.” Even in the Vicar of 
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Wakefield’s time—and what a 
poor pretender was the demi-monde 
of that day—what a half-fledged 
starveling compared with the fall- 
feathered bird of: gorgeous plumage 
we now see it!—but in the Vicar’s ° 
time the spurious article dazzled 
the eyes of rustic admirers, and, 
except that old roué, Mr. Burchell, 
who doubtless had bought his ex- 
perience pretty dearly, none dared 
to question the intrinsic value of 
the production. 

Demi-monde is accepted in Eng- 
land, not from any resources it may 
possess of agreeability, not from 
its clever fac-simile of something 
infinitely better than it, but simply 
because it is supposed to be fash- 
ionable—justas Brown drinks dry 
champagne, making believe the 
while that likes it best. 

Au fond the nation is not ena- 
moured of wickedness, and the 
English people never tried, as the 
French did, to put Virtue in the 
dock and arraign her by an indict- 
ment. Their fault is, however, a 
poor and slavish adulation of what- 
ever is done by somebody higier 
and richer than themselves, and an 
abortive struggle to imitate it at 
4" sacrifice. 

he Frenchman likes _libertin- 
age, partly because of the license 
it gives him to be whatever his 
humour prompts him, and chiefly 
because he knows it to be wrong. 
The Italian likes it because it con- 
duces to the indulgence of that 
indolence which. finds even the 
commonest observances of society 
a bore and an infliction. The. Ger- 
man likes it as a sort of spice 
thrown into the flat beer of his 
daily existence—a something | to 
heighten flavour, and yet not in- 
validate the liquor. But. John Ball 
has no sympathy with any of these 
tastes, and he would reject the 
practice and repudiate the princi- 
ple to-morrow if he had not ob- 
served that they found favour with 
some distinguished individual who 
lived in Belgravia, and of whose re- 
~—— he read in the “ Morning 
ost.” 
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We are, in fact, as. to morals, 
pretty much what the French were 
as to religion in.’95. . Wraxull tells 
us that once, when getting his hair 
dressed by a barber in Paris, he 
chanced to inquire if the man were 
a Catholic; on which he let fall. his 
comb and scissors in horror, and, 
stepping back, exclaimed — “ Mon- 
sieur! I am a humble man, it is 
true, anda barber; but I'd beg 
you to understand that I have just 
as little religion as any man in 
France.” 

_If we wanted a proof that demi- 
monde is not congenial to otir na- 
tional tastes, we have it in our 
divorce courts. No people of En- 
rope know so little how to con- 
ciliate vice with decorum as the 
English. We understand none of 
those refinements by which wicked- 
ness is to be draped into something 
gracefully mysterious and attrac- 
tive. With our unromantic real- 
ism, we want to seem as vicious as 
we are; and hence we exhibit a 
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picture “ conjugal life in. these 
actions for separation une 
throughoat the ‘world Pegg 8 
coarseness. 

I will not say that they “do 
these things better im France,” but 
they do them more, decently, more 
becomingly. The at difference 
is perhaps this: infidelity with os 
is a commercial transaction; fo- 
reigners make seduction @ , branch 
of the fine arts, a : 

For my own part, Iam always 


afraid for the fature of an indiyi- 


dual who wants to have his vices 
cheap; I have the same foreboding 
for the destiny of a nation that 
desires to be wicked at small, cost. 
There is some check to abandon- 
ment when its indulgence requires 
& strong purse; there is none when 
it can be practised without trench- 
ing on fortune, or invading 
resources by which people exhibit 
themselves to their, neighbours as 
decorous citizens, “ thoroughly re- 
spectable” |! 


a “wow” anp A, “ THEN.” 


{ will not say how many years 
it is since I first saw Florence. Of 
course, I was only a boy, a mere 
child at the time; but certainly 
there was not, throughout Enrope, 


' @ city to compare with it in social 


excellence aud enjoyment, 

Though only a grand-dacal Court, 
many of the ministers accredited 
to it took rank as ambassadors. 
Our own was Lord Burghersh, than 
whom none sustained the honour 
of his country with more dignity, 
or dispensed the hospitalities of a 
high station with more elegance 
and -urbanity. Many noble English 
families were amongst the resi- 
dents; and Prince Demideff—the 
Old Prince, as he was distinctively 
called—kept almost open house at 
San Donato, and maiotained, be- 
sides, an admirable corps of French 
actors, who gave, twice a-week, re- 
presentations at his private ‘theatre, 
to which, without invitation, all 
persons presented to the Prince were 


free; and, if they pleased to come 
in evening dress, were also ‘eligi- 
ble to partake of the splendid sup- 
per which followed the close of the 
entertainment. At Lord Burghersh’s 
there was an amateur opera given 
every week, admira sustained, 
the chief parts being filled by the 
two Princes Poniatowsky, and the 
rima donna being the present 
rincess Poniatowsky. The chief 
direction, it is needless to say, was 
intrusted to the noble host, a mu- 
sician of the highest attainments, 
Besides these, Lord Mulgrave gave 
his English theatricals, probably 
never surpassed in the ability of 
those who figured in them, nor in 
the subsequent distinction that 
awaited them in life. Obarles Ma- 
thews, I believe, made his first ap- 
pearance on these boards, and, if I 
mistake not, once played in a piece 
where three of his fellow-actors 
lived to be Secretaries of State; in 


England. 
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Lord Borghersh ‘kept a pack of 
harriers, and hunted thrice a-week. 
There was a Jockey Club and a 
good racing subscription; and what 
with riding p:rties, whist, dancing, 
ecarté, and flirting, it was wonder- 
ful Low rapidly time flew over, and 
how prave our faces grew when 
the calls of Parliament and the de- 
mands of the London season came 
to throw their shadows over the glo- 
rious spring-time in the Cascine. 
I ‘sm certain it is not the mere 
spirit of the laudator temporis acti 
that prcmpts me to speak of these 
things in such eulogy. I can ac- 
knowledge bow in many ways the 
world of the present day has gained 
on the world of thy ‘boyhood. One 
travels better and faster; one dines 
better at small cost; the newspapers 
are more interesting, more vuried, 
better written, and in a tore more 
congenial to the best spirit of so- 
ciety. Intercourse, generally, is 
safer than it used to be; we have 
some Bores, but few Bullies; but— 
I say it advisedly—scciety has not 
now, as it bad then, that marvel- 
lous flavour of high-hearted pleas- 
ure, that racy enjoyment of people 
who were not too langnid to be 
brilliant; nor too lackadaisical to be 
witty.. The salt’ of the cleverest 
men and the most ‘engaging women 
seasoned all .interconrse; and the 
effort was to keep up to the level of 
the pleasantest, and not, as we sce 
it now, to bring ali down to the 
uniform dolness of those Lord Dun- 
drearies, who, except in their elever 
satirist, are the’ heaviest social ‘in- 
fliction ever an age was cursed 
with, 

The Haw-haw tone of those crea- 
tures, whose whiskers sre so fa- 
miliar to as in’ “Puneh,’ cid not 
exist in those days. It was the 
fathion for men to manly and 
for women to be feminine. I will 
not say that, morally speaking, 
there was much. to the -acvantaye 
of the period. It was not better, 
though assuredly not. worse, than 
our present day; and in all that 
regards. externals—in fitting deter- 
ence to ladies, in the -distivetive 
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reverence due to those of: station, 
as separated from, others of neither 
station nor claracter—the past has 
much to boast over the. present. 

It was a fatal mistake. for women 
to svffer the ‘present free-and-easy 
tone in their salons. In losing ‘the 
especial prestige that belonged ‘to 
them as Jadies, they surrendered 
much that divided them from'’a 
class’ who, in mcre loyks and toil- 
ette, can always be their rivals: 
and T will say it, that he who had 
attempted the lounging impertin- 
enve, the self sufficient indifference 
to others, and the blank vacuity in 
all that regards egreeability, in the 
times I speak of, would have as 
certainly found himself excluded 
from society as the knave or the 
blackleg. . 

A certain amount of bad morals 
has always passed muster in the 
world; but the ingredient never 
did real mischicf till it was assvéi- 
ated with bad manners. It was a 
poison, but it was a poison in a 
well-stoppered — phial. Now, the 
custom is not only to uncork, the 
botile, but, like the Swedish 
Prince with his scent flacon, to 
sprink'e the company. 

It is certainly a great day~+a 
grand era—for the stupid people! 
none so dull that he cannot be in- 
solent, none so stolid but he can 
smoke. We have taken the level 
of the lowest capacities as our 
social standard, and voted as vul- 
gar «'l capacities’ above the dreary 
insufficieney of our dullest! Make 
the most of it, ye ensigns and small 
civil servants. It can’t Jast tor 
ever—no more than the Whig Gov- 
ernment, nor the shoddy  aristo- 
cracy in America. 

Now they have it certainly all 
their own way; and I'd back 
Gumsley of the 109th, with his 
green complexion and his cat's 
mustaches, for a social success 
against Brinsley Sheridun, if you 
could bring him back, witb all the 
wit of ‘The Rivals’ and all the fun 
of *The Critic.’ I suspect in our 
taste for tobacco we have “grown 
to be Turkified, and place our El- 
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Dorado in a state of perfect. “do- 
nothingness,” — 

To tell the really pleasant. people 
of. the world to take their tone 
from.such as these, is. like ordering 
a regiment to take their time from 


a corps of cripples, and to, march; 


with a shuffle to suit the step of 
the lame. But the thing is,done, 
and we. see it, and there is no help 
for it; and now, to come back to 
this poor city, of. which I am tempt- 
ed to say, as the Emperor did on 
his return from Elba,  “ Qu’avez 
vous fait de cette (Finrence) gue ge 
vous ai laissée si belle ?” 

The. passion tor making lapge 
States may conduce to that plea- 
sant Utopia called, the Balance of 
Power, though I have grave doubts 
of it; but assuredly it dees not con- 
duce to the happiness of mankind. 

If so humble an object as happi- 
ness could occupy the lofty intelli- 
gences of statesmen, it might be 
worth while to cousider for a mo- 
ment whether smal] States had not, 
from the very fact of their unambi- 
tious position and narrow limits, 
immense advantages’ in this respect. 
Saxe- Weimar and Tuscany, as I 
knew them above thirty )eurs ago, 
are the witnesses I shoald like to 
put in the box, 

Weimar was of course very in- 
ferior in all. claims to wealth, luxary, 
or refinemeot. It was a small vil- 
lage-like capital, with a minixture 
palace, a miniature theatre, a quaint 
old park, and a quaint old Piatz. 

The Ovurt dined at four v’clock, 
and, rising at ‘six, went out to stroll, 
grand. duke and duchess and ail, 
in the park. Dear me! what a 
strange medley of simplicity and 
formality, rural enjoyment and eti+ 
quette, cowslips and curtsies, many 
syllabled compliments and tobacco- 
smoke! but very soothing and tran- 
quillising withal. If you sat down 
to whist with the Hoch-Wohl-Gebo- 
ren, Herr Geheimerath, or» the 
Staats Secretar, you could scarcely 
be ruined at groschen pvints any 
more than you would be driven to 
suicide by an unhappy passion for 
his yellow daughter. Then life had 





nothing, startling, nothing sensation-. 


al. There was, a nice soft drowsy 
dulness that. aided digestion,’. and 
conduced to p tdreams. ..; 

In the evening the “society”. 
rendezvoused in a sombre oli! hou 
with marrow windows, in frods, and 
a small somewhat gloomy-looking 
garden bebind, where lived a, large 


old white-haired i:an with his niece, 


Though a man of grand presence 
and imposing mien, with much. dig- 
nity in bis address, he was very 
fond. of mixing with the yonng 
people of; the company, an especi- 
ally with a,number of young Eng- 
lishmen who at that period resided 
at Weimar for the advantages of 
military education, At the time I 
tell of, there was atnongst them one 
who is now a duke, with one of the 
greatest historic names in Europe, 
With these generally this old gentle- 


man frequeatly conversed, or, more. 


frequently still, , .discoursed, . telling 
of his travels in Italy, the objecig 
which had held the chief place in 
his memory, the galleries he bad 
seen, the suciety he had frequented, 
the distinguished .men whose ac- 
quaintance he had made; and all 
these with oceasional touches ‘of 
icturesque’ description, traits of 
umour, and now and: then a deep 
feeling which held his little audi- 
tory ia rapt astonishment that he 
could hold them: there entrao 


while: they could not, when he had: 


done, recall: any of. the magic by 
which he worked hisspell. I say this 
because: I myself remember to: bave 
tried to repeat a story he told, and 
once, more: hazardoas still, to convey 
some jmpression of how he talked; 
and with what . lamentable | failore 
let my present confession atone four. 


The task would have tried a better’ 


man, fur. he whom I essayed ‘to 
represent was Gvuethe. 

It was only a few years before 
that very time I speak of, that 
the choice society of Florence was 
wont to assemble each evening: at 
a large palace on the Arno, It is 
the. third as you pass down. from 
the Ponte St. Trinita. There 
royal personage, albeit she had de- 
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flected from ‘her bright sphere, re- 
ceived; and all that was great 
and noble and brilliant, or, better 
still, beautiful, came to talk or to 
listen, be flattered or be worship- 
péd, or, what I am half given to 
believe is nearly as good, to flatter 
and worship—not doing the thing 
grudgingly, or in any fashion of 
constraint, as in our prudish Eng- 
land we should do it, but “ going 
in” with’ a‘ wily and giving to 
those liqnid vowels of the soft 
south all the ring and resonance 
of a déep-felt sentiment. It was a 
good ‘type, that same society, of the 
mingled passion and weakness, the 
apathy, the earnestness, the vigorous 
energy, and the voluptuous indol- 
efice of Italian life. One talker was a 
tall, dark-compléxioned, stern-look- 
ing man, with closely-set black 
eyes, pre-eminent above all for 
that sort of brilliant discursive talk 
which has its charm at times for 
the veriest trifler and the deepest 
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thinker. He was’ witty, but with: 
a scathing, withering, blasting wit' 
that burned where it fell: he disliked 
England, bat with 4 sense of rever- 
ence for her great qualities. As to 
France, he hated and despised her. 
In her influence over his own eotin- 
try, Italy, he foresaw nothing but 
misfortune, and declared that to con- 
summate Italian degeneracy no moré’ 
was wanting than to infuse into the 
national character the scoffing in- 
credulity and the degenerate levity 
of the Gaul. This man was Alfieri! 

It was no mean era when Ger- 
many and Italy were so repre- 
sented. And now—sliall I. go on 
to mark the contrast? No, I prefer 
holding the defendants over till 
next month; when the weather 
may possibly be somewhat cooler, 
and my sentence be more mercifal 
than if pronounced with the mer- 
cary near 100°, and my brains -at 
the temperature that makes par- 
affine explosive. £ 
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A pvet in dialectics between 
Dr. Newman and Mr, Charles Kings- 
ley is not in any. sense ofthe term 
an agreeable spectacle. Both are, 
indeed, men of some note, each in 
his own way. Both have endéa- 
voured, not without a certain mea- 
sure of success, to give a bias 
through their writings to public 
opinion; and each bas his own 
circle of admirers, who will, doubt- 
less, be ready to accept. and to 
applaud whatever. their favourite 
champion may affirm. Bat impartial 
judges see the matter in a different 
point of view. They. regret, for 
very many reasons, that. such a col- 
lision should have o¢cugred. They 
perceive that truth, which is or 
ought to be the end of all contro- 
versy, can, never be elicited from 
such a. war of words as ths. They 
therefore. blame Mr. Kingsley for 
involving himself ia .a dispute 
which, from. the constitution of 
his mind, be was ill able to carry 


through. And they much lament 
that, owing to his lack of jadgment,, 
higher interests than the personal 
reputation of a rash man. should 
be endangered. For Mr. : Kingsley 
is entirely and wantonly the aggres-, 
sor in this. dispute, Without. any,’ 
rovocation given, he went out of 
iis way to fling against Dr, New- 
man a charge to which no gentle- 
man can patiently submit; and then, 
instead of retracting or apologising 
for what never ougbt to have. been 
written, he aggravated the offence 
by: trying to acconnt. for it. The 
cireamstances of the case are briefly 
these :— 
In. the namber of * Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ for January. of, this year, 
Mr. Kingsley reviewed the seventh 
and ei:hth volumes of Froude’s 
‘History of England,’ assuming, as 
is his wont, a high moral tone: 
throughout thd. essay, and, exalting 
in his own and bis: country’s Pro- 
testantism. We are far from finding 
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fault with him on that account 
It is a portion of his idiosyncrasy 
to talk big on every possible oc- 
casion of English independence of 
thought and English chivalry; and 
Protestantism ih particular, espe- 
cially English Protestantism, bas, 
in his mind, a very extended signi- 
fication. Mr. Froude; for example, 
the author whom he is reviewing 
—the author likewise of the 
‘Nemesis of Faith’—is “ intense- 
ly Protestant.” His Protestantism 
takes, however, a far more generous 
aspect than that of his reviewer. 
‘He whitewashes Henry VIII.; he 
purges Mary from the: stains which 
have heretofore rested on her char- 
acter, and “justifies Protestant- 
ism (to his readers) not by one- 
sided and unjust fanaticism, but 
by fairly seeing and setting forth, 
from a human point of view, the 
faith, the struggles of conscience, 
the martyrdoms of the heroes of 
the old faith, of More, of Fisher, 
of the poor monks of the Charter- 
house.” This is at all events gen- 
erous. We say. nothing of its 
justice, so far as Henry and his 
daughter are concerned; but of its 
generosity in dealing with the pro- 
fessors of the faith not Protestant 
there can be no doubt. How 
comes it that Mr. Kingsley, who 
can applaud such conduct in an- 
other, is yet unable himself to 
pursue it? Is he afraid to avow a 
Protestantism so extended as that 
of which his author may be taken 
to be the representative? Or does 
the circumstance arise out of that 
strange confusion of ideas from 
which, let him discuss what topic 
he may, Mr. Kingsley seems incap- 
able of extricating himself? The 
latter we suspect to be the trae cause 
of the phenomenon, otherwise he 
would have scarcely spoken as he 
does of the manner in which Mr. 
Froude deals with his own great fa- 
vourite, Queen Elizabeth. What! 
has it come tothis? Must we accept, 
after all, as proven, the many charges 
which Mr. Froude brings against the 
virgin queen,—of falsehood, ava- 
rice, cruelty, and other dark crimes, 


and then look about for excuses 
wherewith to account for them? 
“Surely there were great excuses 
for her shrinking from throwing 
good money after bad, whether into 
Scotland or into the Netherlands.” 
“She had,” it seems, “a vast and 
unexampled part to play in an 
in which all that was old was’ rook- 
ing to its ruin, and all that was’ new 
was unformed and untried.” “As 
for her falsehoods, they brought 
their own punishment, so swiftly 
and so often, that they cured them- 
selves.” Let our readers mark, this 
in reference to what is to fi a 
It is admitted that Elizabeth was 
guilty. of falsehood; bat foras- 
much as her punishment was 
— and frequent, falsehood on 
part changed in some degree 
its character. It became venial, if 
not praiseworthy. “ Moreover, we 
must remember the morality of 
the time was low., If it had not been 
low, the Reformation would not have 
been needed.” For “the Roman 
religion bad for some time back been 
making men not better but worse.” 


“ And the worst of it was that, when 
the moral canon of the Pope’s will was 
gone, there was for a while no canon of 
morality left. The average meee 
of Elizabeth’s reign was not so mu 
low as capricious, self willed, fortuitous 
—magnificent one day in virtue, terrible 
the next day in vice. It was not till 
more than one generation had grown up 
and died with the Bible in their hands, 
that Englishmen and Germans began to 
understand what Frenchmen and Itali- 
ans did not understand, that they were 
to be judged by the everlasting laws of 
a God who is no respecter of persons.” 


We must confess that, so far as 
Mr. Kingsley is concerned, we find 
ourselves pretty much in the con- 
dition of the Frenchmen and the 
Italians. We certainly do not on- 
derstand what our author is aim- 
ing at.’ The morality of Elizabeth's 
time was either low, or it was not 
low; we can’t exactly see how it 
could be “magnificent in virtue 
one day, and terrible in vice the 
next.” But let that pass. From 
Elizabeth to the accession of the 
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first George we count not fewer 
than six generations. They were 
generations which had grown up 
and) died with the Bible-in their 
hands, if by . that. expression be 
meant—which had lived and. died 
under the sway of a Protestant 
Government. We should be glad 
to know which canon of morals Mr, 
Kingsley preters—that which sent 
More to. the scaffold, when, by a 
little allowable lying, he might have 
saved his own. life, and served the 
interests of bis Church; or. that 
which converted the Protestant 
Palace. of St. James’s isto a stew 
and taught all classes of English 
society to laugh at chastity, so- 
briety, and truth, even among the 
clergy. But Mr. Kingsley is not con- 
tent to stop here. “So again,” he 
Observes, ‘with the virtue of truth ; 
truth for its own sake had never 
been a virtue with the Roman 
clergy. Father Newman informs 
us that it need not, and on the 
whole ought not; that cunning is 
the weapon which heaven has given 
to the saints wherewith to with- 
stand the brute muain force of the 
wicked world, which marries and is 
given in marriage. Whether his 
notion be. doctrinally correct or 
not, it is at least historically so.” 

For some years previously to the 
appearance of this not very delicate 
rebuke, Father Newman had with- 
drawn himself, as it would appear 
tenderly, from the strife of tongues, 
Romour was of course busy about 
him, and tales were told of bitter 
dissatisfaction with the past, and 
something like an eclipse of hope 
in reference to the future. Mr. 
Kingsley has not lived for the 
Jast four or five years out of the 
world, so that probably the stories 
circulated elsewhere may 
have reached him. They.. were 
groundless stories, it is true. Dr. 
Newrnun, in the remarkable volume 
which we shall presently endea- 
vour to analyse, has shown clearly 
enough ‘that, whatever may have 
been the amount of his sufferings 
while travelling up to a great. re- 
sult, with: the result itself he is en- 
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tirely satisfied. But this fact, as. it 
could not be known to Mr., Kings- 
ley at the time, so it forms no ex. 
cuse for the course which he judged 
it expedient to follow. 

Mr. Kingsley’s atfack upon Dr, 
Newman was not only cruel, it was 
injudicious. He could scarcely ex- 
pect that it would fail te provoke . 
retort; and self-conceit mast be in 
him even stronger than we take it 
to be, if he ever for a moment an- 
ticipated other. issue than defeat 
from a controversy entered into so 
rashly and on such grounds. Be 
this, however, as it may, contro- 
versy came, and with it not merely 
the exposure of considerable igno- 
rance and much presumption « on 
the part of the challenger, but on 
the other side one of the most 
deeply interesting dissections which 
has ever been submitted to public 
geze, of a mind enthusiastic, sen- 
sitive, not always bappy in dis- 
criminating between reason and 
imagination, buat earnest in its 
search after light, and. sadly miss- 
ing it at the last. No one, after 
reading ‘ Apologia pro: Vita sua,’ 
will pretend to say that Dr. New- 
man was at any time influenced by 
unworthy motives. That he has 
attained to what he sought—the 
trath—we, as honest and sincere 
Protestants, cannot for a moment 
admit; but if man ever made him- 
self a martyr in the eause of what 
he believed to be the truth, Dr. 
Newman is that man. Let us re- 
turn, however, to the case before us, 

Mr. Kingsley had struck a rude 
blow at ove who gave him no pro- 
vocation. He was courteously re- 
quested either to retract and apolo- 
gise, or to justify by proof the 
assertion which had been hazarded. 
He preferred the latter course, and 
made reference in general terins to 
a sermon ‘On Wisdom and Inno- 
cence,’ which Dr, Newman had 
preached so long ago as 1844 from 
the pulpit of St. Mary’s Church in 
Oxford. .The correspondence which 
followed bas all been printed, and 
may be consulted by such as: are 
curious in details; but, for our pre- 
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sent purpose, it will suffice to’ give 
the substance of the discu-sion., In 
his letter replying to Mr. Kingsley’s 
referevee,-Dr. Newman, states that 
he had gone through the’ sermon 
iv question with great eare; that 
he could discover nothing therein 
which, either directly or indirectly, 
teaches as Mr. Kingsley had affirm- 
ed; that Mr. Kingsley would do well 
to adopt a similar course; and that 
he (Dr. Newman) is open to correc- 
tion shvuld the result, after this 
second investigation, be in any re- 

ct ‘different from that at which 
he had himself arrived. Dr. New- 
man then goes on to explain, that 
whatever may be the moral ob- 
liquity of the teaching in that 
sermon, if moral obliquity there 
be, the fanlt. must not be laid to 
the door of the Romish Charch, 
because the preachgr was not. a 
Romanist bat an Anglican at the 
time when the sermon was deliver- 
ed; and that the sermon itself is 
therefore a Protestant, pot a Romish 
sermon. Unable to withstand this 
reasoning, Mr. Kingsley accepted 
as true his correspondent’s affirma- 
tion. He acknowledged that the 
sermon was not beside him when 
he wrote the offensive passage in 
his essay, and professed his readiness 
to believe Dr. Newman’s account of 
the mode aud object of its teaching. 

As the offence had been. given 
publicly, Dr. Newman. considered 
himself justified in making public 
likewise the issues to which _ it 
led. He therefore printed, and ppt 
forth the whole correspondence in 
the shape of a pamphlet, to which 
he added, as was not-unuatural, a 
few “reflections” and a title-page. 
It would have been well had Mr. 
Kingsley submitted quietly to. this 
mortification. He had done a fool- 
ish thing, and the punishment, as it 
could have in no degree injured him 
in the good opinion of bis. friends 
(for it is the offence and not the pun- 
ishment which brings shaine on the 
culprit), so it might bave been borte, 
patiently. But patience isnot one 
of Mr. Kingsley’s virtues. The 
Newmaniao 


lash cut deep; Mr, 
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Kingsley smarted under it, and 
forthwith set himself to. pay back 
with interest the mortification which ' 
he bad himself endured. ‘A Reply 
to a Pamphlet lately publised by Dr. 
Newman,’ came out in due time under 
the searching title, ‘ What, then, does 
Dr. Newman mean?’ It is a very 
remarkable production in its way. 
The writer, affecting to be bound 
over by the admission which, he more 
than insinuates, had been filched out of 
him, proceeds not only to reiterate 
but to justify, by reference to the 
ethical teaching of Ronan Catholies 
in general, all, and more than all, 
that he had previously asserted :— 


“My object,” ‘he says, alluding to 
his previous correspondenee, “ had been 
throughout to’ avoid war, because I 
th ¢ Dr. Newman wished for peace. 
I therefore dropped the question of 
‘many passages of his writings, an@® 
confined myself to the sermon entitled 
‘Wisdom and Innocence,’ simply to 
give him an opportunity of settling the 
dispute on that ground. But whether 
Dr. Newman lost his temper, or whether 
he thought that he had gained an ad- 
vantage over me, or whether he wanted 
amore complete apology than I chose 
to give,—w ver, I say, may have 
been his reasons, he suddenly changed 
his tone of courtesy and digmty for one 
of which I shall only say, that it shows 
sadly how the atmosphere of the Romish 
priesthood has degraded his notions of 
what is due to himself; and when he 
published (as I am much obliged to him 
for doing) the whole correspondence, 
he appended to it certain reflections, in 
which he attempted to couvict me of 
not having believed the accusation 
which I had madg, 

“ There remains for me, then, nothing 
but to justify my mistake as far as | can, 

“I am, of course, precluded from 
using the, sermon entitled ‘Wisdom 
and Innocence’ to prove my words, I 
have accepted Dr. Newman's denial that 
it means what I thought it did; and 
heaven forbid that I should withdraw 
my. word once given, at whatever dis- 
vantage to myself! But more; I am 
informed by those from whose judgment 
on such points there is no appeal, that 
en hault courage and strict hovour, I 
am also excluded, by the terms of my 
explanation, from using any other of Dr, 
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Newman's past writings to prove my 
assertion. I have declared Dr Newman 
to have been an honest man up to the 
Ist of February 1864; it was, as I 
shall show, only Dr. Newman's fault 
that I ever thought him to be anything 
else. It depends entirely on Dr. New- 
man whether he shall sustain his re- 
rae so recently acquired. IfI give 

im thereby a fresh advantage in this 
argument, he is most welcome to it. 
He needs, it seems to me, as many ad- 
vantages as possible. But I have aright, 
in self-justification, to put before the 
public so much of that sermon, and of 
the rest of Dr. Newman's writings, as. 
will show why 1 formed so harsh an 
opinion of them and of him, and why I 
still consider that sermon (whatever 
may be its meaning) #8 most dangerous 
and misleading. And I have a full 
right to do the same by those ‘many 
passages of Dr. Newman’s writings’ 
which I left alone at first, simply be- 
epuse I thought that Dr. Newman 
wished for peace.” 


We beg that our readers will give. 


to this curious passage a second 
perusal, and observe what it states, 
what it promises, and what it shows 
that the writer is prepared to do. 
First of all, we have the acknow- 
ledgment—implied, indeed, rather 
than expressed—that Mr. Kingsley’s 
opinion regarding the untruthtulness 
of his adversary never, from first to 
last, underwent the slightest change. 
He had, indeed, “declared Dr. New- 
man to be an honest man up to the 
Ist of February 1864;” but between 
making a statement of this sort, 
and believing what is stated, there 
is all the difference in the world. 
In spite of this declaration, Mr. 
Kingsley feels that his original 
charge is capable of justification ; 
and heing goaded to the atteinpt by 
Dr. Newinan’s ongenérous mode of 
accepting the amende which had 
been tendered, he resolves to go 
through with it, But difficulties at 
once arise. “I am of course pre- 
cluded from using the sermon en- 
tiled ‘Wisdom and Innocence’ to 
prove my words;” and, barder 
case still, “I am informed by those 
from whose judgment on such points 
there is no appeal, that en hault 
cowrage atid strict honour, | am also 
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excluded by the terms of miy ex. 


planation, from using any other 
of Dr. Newman’s past writings to 
prove my assertion.” Ordinary mor- 
tals, thus hampered, would have 
done nothing. They might have 
fretted a little over the unpleasant 
nature of the scrape in which they 
found themselves, but the sermon 
and the past writings of their tor- 
mentor being sealed books to them, 
they would have bent to the blast, 
and thereby saved their own credit 
as men of honour. Not so Mr, 
Kingsley. “I have a right,” he 
says, “in self-jastification, to put 
before the public so much of that 
sermon, and of the rest of Dr. New- 
man’s writings, as will show why I 
formed so barsh an opinion of them 
and of him.” It is very well to talk 
of *“‘hault courage” and “strict hon- 
our” in the abstgact. They would, of 
course, deter me, if I paid attention 
to them, from following a certain 
line, and I assure the public that no 
man holds them, abstractly speak- 
ing, in more profound respect than 
I; bat there isa matter which I hold 
in more profound respect still, and 
that is, that I should stand well 
with the world. Therefore, the 
exclusion of which I speak, and the 
fine flourish of chivalrous senti- 
ment which follows, are to be tak- 
en for no more than they are worth, 
Dr. Newman’s sermon, and, indeed, 
all his writings, are fair game to me, 
and as such I mean to hunt them 
down. Accordingly, the pamphlet 
is. neither more nor less than & 
series of quotations from Dr. New- 
man’s works, interspersed with com- 
mentaries from the pen of the 
pamphleteer—of the pamphleteer 
who sets ott with the wnealled- 
for and ostentatious announcement 
that he cannot, except at the cost 
of self-respect, make any use of them 
at all!!! 

We are afraid that this disposition 
to play fast and loose with hawlt cou- 
rage and strict “honour” is a prin- 
ciple scarcely of yesterday’s growth 
with Mr. Kingsley. Not that we 
charge him, as he charges Dr. New- 
man, with writing and teachiug that 
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“troth, for its own sake, need not, 
and, on the whole, ought not, to 
be regarded as a virtue.” But 
truth, like the chameleon, can 
change its colour, or appear t» do 
so, when a clever man has an ob- 
ject to serve and is bert on serving 
it. A good many years ago Mr, 
Kingsley published a novel which, 
with much in it that Was noxions, 
and stili more that was absurd, at- 
tained, as it deserved to do, a large 
share of public favour. Alton 
Locke, the tailor and poet, ran, in- 
deed, such rigs us the tailor or poet 
in real life never did or could run, 
But he served well enough the pur- 
pose which the author appeared to 
have in view; he was an appro- 
priate hero in a tale. which -aimed 
at the incoleation, of Christian com- 
munivm. It happened that, among 
other vivid scenes, undergraduate 
life was described in this novel; 
and the description gave, as indeed 
it well might, decided offence to 
ali classes in the University of 
Gambridge. ‘Alton Locke’ pro- 
fessed to paint the Oambridge men 
of 1849. We are not aware that the 
habits of Cambridge men were very 
different in 1849 from what they 
are now; and Mr. Kingsley’s account 
of them, if it was a just account 
then, may probably be taken as a 
just account sfill. Bat, just or un- 
jast, it made the writer extremely 
unpopular. That was a circam- 
stance of very little moment so 
long as the writer rested in the ob- 
security of a country curacy; but 
from the obscurity. of a country 
curacy, his own merits, and the 
favour of a Liberal Ministry, gra- 
dually withdrew him. Mr. Kings- 
ley became rector of Eversley. A 
canoury was next conferred’ upon 
him; by-and-by, the honourable 
office of Chaplain to the Queen; 
and, last of all, the Regius Professor- 
ship of History in the University 
of Cambridge. Here, then, was a 
dilemma oat of which it would 
have been difficult for almost any 
other Christian’ communist” than 
Mr. Kingsley to find 4 way. He 
could not hope to exercise an in- 
fleence for good over youths whom 


he had so deeply offended: He 
could not, assuming that he had’ 
told the truth, unsay: what had 
been said. Mr, Kingsley, however, . 
is not to be arrested by common 
obstacles. As he has recently dealt 
with Dr. Newman, so in 1863 he 
handled both ‘Alton Locke’ and 
the undergraduates of Oambridge. 
He prepared a new edition of the 
book, re-wrote the objectionable 
passages, and brought thei ont, in 
their altered form, with a préface 
explanatory of his reasons for so 
doing. The reasons are charming. 
Under the sunshine of a continu- 
ous Whig Government, society has 
everywhere ripened in the inter- 
val between 1849 and 1868. The 
Church, the army, the manafactur- 
ing p pulation, undergraduate life 
in Cambridge , itself, all acknow- 
ledge this power. There was 4 
time when society seemed to be 
composed of elements everywhere 
discordant—when the rich oppréss- 
ed the poor, and the poor hated the 
rich. There were days, not very 
long ago, when the very sports of 
young aristocrats insulted and of- 
fended plebzians. 


“How changed, thank God, is all this 
now! Before the influence of religion, 
both Evangelical and Anglican—before 
the spread of those liberal principles 
founded on common humanity and 
justice, the triumph of which we owe 
to the courage and practical sense of 
the Whig party—before the example of 
a Court virtuous, humane, and benefi- 
cent, the attitude of the British upper 
classes has undergone a noble re 
There is no aristocracy in the world, 
and there never has been one, 4s far as 
I know, which has so honourably re- 

nted and brought forth fruits meet 
or repentance—which has so cheerfully 
asked what its duty was, that it might 
do it, It is not merely enlightened 
statesmen, philanthropists, devotees, 
or the working clergy, hard and heart- 
ily as they are working, who have 
set themselves to do as a duty 
specially required of them by creed or 
by station ; in the en | of younger 
laymen, as far as I can see, a humanity 
in the highest sense of the term has been. 
awakened, which bids fair, in another 
generation, to abolish the last remnants 
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of class prejudices and class grudges. 
The whole creed of our young gentle- 
men is becoming more liberal, their de- 
Meanour more courteous, their language 
more temperate. They inquire after 
the welfare, or at, least mingle in the 
sports, of the working man with 4 simple 
cordixlity which was unknown thirty 
years ago. They are prompt, the more 
earnest of them, to make themselves of 
usé to him, on the ground of a common 
manhood, if any means of doing good 
aré pointed out to them; and that it is 
in any wise degrading to associate with 
‘low fellows,’ is an opinion utterly obso- 
lete, sive, perhaps, among a few sons 
of squireens in remote provinces, or of 
-:parvenus who cannot afford to recognise 
the class from whence they themselves 
have risen. In the army, thanks to the 
urifyiug effects of the Crimean and 
ndian wars, the same altered line is 
patent. Officers feel for and with their 
men, talk to them, strive to instruct 
and amuse them, more and more year by 
year. And asa proof that the reform has 
not been forced upon the officers b 
public opinion from without, but is 
spontaneous and from within, another 
instance of the altered mind of the aris- 
tocracy, the improvement is greatest 
in those regiments which are offivered 
by men of the best blood ; and in care 
for and sympathy for their men, her Ma- 
jesty’s Foot Guards stand first of all,” 


If there be not in all this the very 
essence of what Carlisle calls “ flun- 
keyism,” and vulyar flankeyism «too, 
we really do not know what the ex- 
cherry means. Oan Mr. Kingsley 

ignorant that the Young Eng- 
land party to whom ‘much of this 
renewed intercourse of class with 
class may be attributed is not, nor 
ever was, composed of Whigs? Has 
he never heard of such men as Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Lord John Manners, 
and Lord Rubert Oecil? And must 
he be told that it enters, and al- 
ways did enter, into the spirit of 
Toryism to acknowledge the infla- 
ence of that common humanity about 
which he prattles? Or is it an at- 
tempt to ingratiate himself still 
more with the powers that be?—a 
palpable exhibition of that kind of 
eos wiich the great Whig 
inister so well understood, and so 
aptly defined in the days of the first 
Georges? As to her Majesty's Foot 
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Guards, we are inclined to believe 
that they will scarcely thank him 
for a compliment of which they best 
anderstand the value. They know 
—he evidently does not—that of all. 
the officers in the Queen’s service, 
none see so little or know so little 
as the Guards about their men, 
This is not their fault, but the faalt 
of a system which, denying to these 
genilemen rooms in barracks, cuts 
them off from the opportanity of 
cultivating those friendly relations 
with ther men into which, as the 
rest of the army is well aware, they 
have, from time out of mind, been 
reafly to enter as often as circam+ 
stances threw them together. But 
this is not the only mistake into. 
whicl’ Mr. Kingsley falls. “If I - 
wish,” he says, ‘‘for one absolute 
proof of the changed relation. be-: 
tween the upper and the lower class- 
es, I have only to point to the Vol 
unteer movement. In 1803, in the 
face of the most real and fatal dan- 
ger, the Addington Ministry was 
afraid of allowing volunteer regi- 
ments, and Lord El‘on, while press- 
ing the necessity, could nse as’ an 
argument that if the people did not 
volunteer for the Government they 
would against it, So broad was 
even then the gulf between the 
governed and the governors.” The 
Addington Ministry, “afraid of al- 
lowing (the formation of) volunteer 
regiments! A gulf between the 
goveruors and the governed in 1808} 
Why, it was in the early summer of 
that very year that a movement be- 
gan, which, before the autumn clos- 
ed, assembled upwards of 300,000. 
volunteers under arms. Has Mr. 
Kingsley never looked into the An-> 
tinal Reyister, nor read - Lockhart’s: 
‘Life of Scott,’ or even Lord Stan- 
hope’s ‘Life of Pitt? This is 
really too bad; but it is of a piece 
with the wisdom which, while it 
bids the undergraduates beware 
of a Conservative reaction, and de- 
precates a criaade against trades- 
unions, goes out of its way to flat. 
ter rdyalty by proclaiming that the: 
‘House of Lords will be conserved, 
just in proportion as the upper 
classes shall copy the virtues of 
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royalty, both of him who is taken 
from us and of her who is left.” 

If Mr, Kingsley expected to ride 
away triumphantly upon his pam- 

hlet he grossly deccived himself. 
Boshing could bave occurred more 
salisfactory to Dr. Newntan than 
the appearance of such a publica- 
tion under such a. name—‘ What, 
then, does Dr. Newman mean?’ 
It was the question above all ques- 
tigns which he most desired to 
have put to him; and. to have it 
pat under circumstances so: propiti- 
ous glalidened the old man’s heart. 
He felt acutely —he had. often, 
we understand, admitted—that his 
past career, looked at as’ a whole, 
stood in need of explanation. Not 
that be. cared for tbe eloquence of 
Exeter Hail; or the weekly abase 
of religious newsp pers; but he was 
sensitively alive to what might be 
thought of him by friends from 
Whom, not without a pang, he bad 
withdrawn himself. No. deeent 
opportunity had, bowever, as yet 
presented itself of pleading his.own 
cause fally and fairly before the 
world. Now it came, and it was a 
satisfaction to him to think that 
the Litterest of all his revilers had 
supplied it, 

“He,” writes Dr, Newman in reply 
to Mr. Kingsley’s last attack, “bad a 
positive idea to illuminate his whole 
matter, and to stamp it with a form, 
and to quicken it with an interpreta- 
tion. He called me a liar—a simple, a 
broad, an intelligible, and, to the Eng- 
lish public, a piausible arraigument; but 
for me to answer in detail charge one 
by reason one, and charge two by rea- 
son two, and charge three by reason 
three, and so to proceed through the 
whole string both of accusations and re- 
plies, each of which was to be indepen- 
deut of the rest, this would be certainly 
labour lost, a8 regards any effective re- 
sult. What I needed was a correspond- 
ing antagonist writing in my deteuce, 
and where was that to be found? .... 
Yes, I said to myself, his very que-tion 
is ubout ny meaning,—‘ What does Dr. 
Newman wean?’ Lt points in the very 
same direction into which my musings 
had turned me already. He asks what 
I mean. Not about my words, not 
about my arguments, not about my ac- 
tions as his ultimate point, but about 


that living intelligence by which I write, 
and argue, and act. He asks about my 
mind and_its. beliefs and its sentiinents, 
and he shall be answered. Not for his 
own sake, but for mine; for the sekeof 
the religion which | profess, and of the 
priesthood in which I am unworthily 
included, and of my friends, and of 1 

foes, and of that general publie whic 

consists of neither the one nor the other, 
bot of well-wishers, lovers of fair play, 
sceptical cross-questioners, interested in- 
quirers, curious lookers on, and simple 
strangers, unconcerned, yet not careless 
about the issue.” 


_ Having arrived at this, concln- 
sion, Dr. Newman. is content, in ,a 
brief introduction, to extingoish Mr. 
Kingsley as a Jogician, This done, 
te addresses ‘himself ‘to his more 
important task; and how’grave and 
solemn he feels it to be, may be 
gathered from the tone ulmost 
mor- than from the matter of the 
short sentences with which the 
narratives opens :— 


“It may easily be conceived how 
great a trial it is to me to write the 
following history of myself, but 1 must 
not shrink from the task. The words 
Seeretum meum mihi keep ringing in my 
ears; but as men draw nearer towards 
their end they care less about dis- 
closures, Nor is it the least) part of 
my trial to anticipate that wy friends 
may, upon first reading what I have 
written, consider much in it irrelevant 
‘to my purpose; yet I cannot -help 
thinking that, viewed as a.whole, it 
will effect what I wish it to do.” 


We cannot tell what Dr. New- 
man’s anticipations may have been, 
but we have no hesitation in stat- 
ing the effect which his remarkuble 
history has produced upoe  our- 
selves, We believe him to be 
now, and always to have been, a 
thoroughly honest man. “We' do 
not disirast one word of all that 
he has written about himseif. His 
confessions may «wppear to sotne 
childish—to others toreed and un- 
natural; in our eyes they take at 
once the character of absolute 
simp'icity and candour, He has 
painted a mind in great distress 
about great things; bent upon 
discovering the right way, not tor 
itself only, but fur others—patsing, 
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hesitating, deflecting, as such minds 
invariably do, yet never once fall- 
ing into the moral abyss of bypo- 
crisy or false seeming. From his 
very cildhood he is earnest, and 
earnest after religious truth. He 
begins life a dreamer of dreams, 
but they all point in the same di- 
rection. As a schoolboy 

“T used to wish that the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ were true; my imagination 
ran on unknown influences, on magical 

wers and talismans. . . . I thought 
ife might be a dream, or I an angel, 
and all this world a deception; my 
fellow-angels, by a playful device, con- 
cealing themselves from me, and de- 
ceiving me with the semblance of a 
material world; and I was very super- 
stitious, and for some time previous to 
my conversion (when I was fifteen) 
used constantly to cross myself on going 
into the dark.” 

A youth who could name the 
year of his conversion, took natu- 
rally to the school of Low-Church 
or Oalvinistic divinity. Romaine, 
and Thomas Scott of Acton Sand- 
ford, became his spiritual guides, 
and the late Bishop Wilson of Cal- 
cutta his Corypheus. It is charac- 
teristic of the man, however, that 
all this while young Newman was 
at once a reader of deistical publi- 
cations, and prone to ornament his 
copy and Latin verse-books with 
pictures of crosses and rosaries, Al- 
ready his mind was faltering amid 
its excess of steadfastness, The 
extremes of Evangelicalism fought 
against latent infidelity; indeed, 
the only settled principle which 
seems to have rooted itself within 
him was a conviction that men 
are divided into two clases: the 
elect, who, come what will, cannot 
be lost; the non,elect, on whose 
final destiny it is not for children 
of time to pronounce a judgment, 

It was inevitable that a disciple 
of Romaine. and Thomas Scvtt 
should- read with interest Milner’s 
‘Church History.’ . From Miloer Mr. 
Newman learned to become en- 


amoured of the Fatbers, whom, how- 
ever, it is fair to add, both Milner 
and he studied through a mediam 
of the most blinding prejudice. For 
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them St. Augustine was the highest 
of all authorities, not in regard to 
matters of fact alone, but on points 
of dogma referring specially to the 
question of God’s foreknowledge 
and man’s free-will, And then 
came Newton on the Prophecies, 
creating an assurance, not absolutely 
set aside for many long years, that 
the Pope was the Antichrist pre- 
dicted by Daniel. Strange to say, 
however, it was at that very time— 
at the period when Milner and 
Newton were studied and believed 
—that a conviction took sion 
of the young enthusiast that God 
had set him apart for a life of celi- 
bacy. The idea never afterwards 
departed from him. It became at 
once the cause, as to a certain 
extent it was the effect, of those 
ascetic habits to which from tender 
age he was addicted, and which, 
while they sharpened the imagina- 
tion, went a great way to weaken 
the power of controlling it. Thus 
Newman, as years grew upon bim, 
lived daily more and more the life 
of a visionary, but of a visionary 
whose aims were always of the loft- 
iest kind. He accepted it as a set- 
tled truth, that his calling of God 
would require from him such a 
sacrifice as celibacy involved; and 
though it was long before he could 
determine what the calling really 
was, he felt that already he had 
become separated from the visible 
world, and that the severance would 
grow continually more decided, 

In due time Mr. Newman entered 
Trinity College, Oxford, where, in 
1821, he graduated with high 
honours, He was soon afterwards 
elected a Fellow of Oriel, where 
he formed the acquaintance of 
Richard Whately, afterwards. Arch- 
bishop of Dablin. Mr. Whately 
appears to have exercised at first 
a great and salatary influence over 
the young enthusiast. He taught 
him to take interest in things of 
real life; and when nominated 
himself, in 1825, to the headship 
in St. A‘ban Hall, he carried New- 
man wth bim in the twofold capa- 
city of vice-principal and tutor, 
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“He was the first,” so Mr. Newman 
writes, “ who taught me to weigh my 
words, and to be cautious in my state- 
mente, He led me to that mode of lim- 
iting and clearing my sense in discus- 
sion and in controversy, which to my 
surprise has since been considered, even 
in quarters friendly to me, to savour of 
the polemics of Rome. Lat Past ll 
Then, as to doctrine, he was the means 
of great additions to my belief. He 
gave me the ‘Treatise on Apostolical 
Preaching, by Sumner, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, from which 
I learned to give up my remaining Cal- 
vinism, and to receive the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. In many other 
ways, too, he was of use to me on sub- 
jects semi-religious and semi-scholas- 
tic.” 

Singalarly plastic—open more than 
common men to receive impressions 
—Mr. Newman falls in next with 
Blanco White, and learns from him, 
as he had already in part learned 
fron Dr. Hawkins, the Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, to anticipate erelong that at- 
tack upon the books and the canon 
of Scripture amid the din of which 
we are now living. His faith in re- 
velation is not shaken thereby; but 
he listens, at first somewhat against 
his will, to the promulgation of the 
doctrine of tradition, and by-and-by 
accepts it in the fullest sense in which 
it has ever been received by leading 
men among'the High Anglican party. 
It is not our province—at all events 
we decline, on the present occasion, 
to act as if it were—to decide how 
much or how little of truth the teach- 
ing of that party sets forth. But the 
lesson itself is this, as Whately equally 
with Hawkins accepted it, “ that the 
sacred text was never intended to 
teach doctrine, but only to prove it ; 
and that if we would learn doctrine, 
we must have recourse to the 
formularies of the ‘Church—for 
instance, to the Oatechisms and the 
Creeds,” 

A man imbued with these senti- 
ments was little likely to feel at 
ease as a member of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ; and Mr. 
Newman, though restraived by sen- 
tient. from breaking off from it 
all at once, ceased to be, what he 


had heretofore been, active in pro- 
moting its operations in Oxford. 
His next step was to study and to 
embrace witt all his heart the cog- 
nate doctrine of the apostolical suc- 
cession. By-and-by Batler’s ‘ Analo- 
gy’ attracted his attention, inculeat- 
ing for him the doctrine that. pro- 
bability is the great guide of life; 
and introducing him to the gues- 
tion of the logical cogency of taith 
—a curious theory, on which he 
has written much and with great 
eloquence. Already, however, he 
was beginning to refine to such an 
extent, that Whately became dis- 
satisfied, almost angry, with him; 
and Blanco White told him plainly, 
though in perfect good-humour, 
that his views were Platonic, not 
Obristian. In a word, that course of 
speculation was fairly begun which 
could hardly fail, with a tempera- 
ment 60 sensitive as his, to end 
in one of two results. Either, like 
Blanco White, be must find bim- 
self eventually without faith, with- 
out bope—a disbeliever whose un- 
belief revolted every natural feeling 
within him; or he mast escape from 
so terrible a doom by the absolute 
surrender of reason, imagination, 
will itself, to some authority which 
he could accept as resistless, and 
because it was resistless to which 
he conld yield. 

Mr. Newman was in the v 
depth of this bewilderment—hesi- 
tating as to the fitness of the Athan- 
asian COreed—speaking, and even 
writing, disdainfully of the Fathers, 
and not altogether satisfied about 
the miracles of the early Ohureh— 
when Harrell Froude (the brother 
of the historian) and John Keble 
succeeded in establishing over him 
the moral aseendency which Whately 
and Bianco White appear to have 
lost. Under the guidance of Keble, 
he who, in 1828, had voted against 
& petition unfavourable to the re- 
peal of Roman Catholic disabili- 
ties, voted, in 1829, against the re- 
election of Peel, becaese he had 
brought a bill into Parliament 
for the repeal of these disabilities. 
Froude, was Newman's janior, yet 
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the sympathy between the men 
was very great; and Dr. Pusey, and 
Mr. Robert Wilberforce, afterwards 
arch:«acon, took likewise kindly 
to him. No wonder. Apparently 
shunning, certainly not seeking, 
the intimacy of his contemporaries, 
Newman was still so gentle, so re- 
fined, so modest, that generous spirits 
turned to him of their own accord, 
and he acquired, without apparently 
being aware of it, enormous influence, 
especially with the young. This can- 
not be brought about, however, in 
any man’s case, without sooner or 
later affecting, for good or ill, the in- 
dividual who is the object of it. 
Newman felt his own power—as tu- 
tor of his college—as public examiner 
in the schools—as an essayist whose 
works were read, pondered, and dis- 
eussed—as a university preacher ; 
and, by little and little, he assumed 
his proper place as the real leader 
of a party within the Church of 
which he was a minister. i 
In 1826 there appeared a serie: 
of “Letters on the Church, by an 
Episcopalian,” of which the author- 
ship was attributed at the time to 
Dr. Whately, and which he never, 
as far as we know, subsequently 
denied. It was a powerfal ‘protest 
“against the profanation of Ohrist’s 
kingdom by ‘that double usurpation, 
the interference of the Oivurech in 
temporals, and of the State in 
spirituals.” The first muttering, 
this, of that spirit of discontent 
with the state of public opinion on 
Chorch questions, which events 
were so speedily t> swell into a 
perfect ferment. Newman read the 
book eagerly—so did Dr. Pusey—so 


did Kebie—Froude, and Wilberforce. . 


It seeined to point to ground which 
they might occupy in common, and 
to a great object, fur the attain- 
ment of which they could, with- 
out any sacrifice of  invividaal 
opinion, labour in common. By- 
and-by, in the year following, came 
out “the Christian Year,” the pub- 
lication of which seemed to knit 
the hearts of this little group 
- together, For it is a curioos inci- 
dent in the history which we are 
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tracing,. that, long after ‘New. 
man’s election to a fellowship of 
Oriel, Keble held back from him, 
disliking, as Newman naively ex- 
presses it, “the marks which I wore 
about me of the Evang:lical and 
Liberal school.” But now, through 
the agency of Froude, this coldness 
was set aside, and schemes for the 
reawakening in England of a trae 
Church spirit began to be consi- 
dered. It was the beginning of 
that movement which resulted by- 
and-by in what) came to. be called 
Tractarianism.'' How Newman re- 
ceived the religious teaching of “ The 
Christian Year,” we shall best show 
by letting him speak for hims.lf:— 


“It is not necessary, and scarcely 
becoming, to praise a book which has 
already become one of the classics of 
the language. When the general tone 
of religious literature was so nerveless 
and impotent as it was at that time, 
Keble struck an original note, and 
woke up in the hearts of thousands a 
new music—the fousic of a school long 
unknown in England. Nor can I pre- 
tend to analyse, in my own instance, 
the effect of: religious teaching so deep, 
so pure, so beautiful. I have never, till 
now, tried to do sv; yet I think I am 
not wrong in saying, that the t¥o main 
intellectual truths which it brought 
home to me, were the same two which 
I had learned from Butler, though 
recast in the creative mind of my new 
master. The first of these was, what 
may be called in a large sense of the 
word, the sacramental system; that of 
the doctrine that material phenomena 
are both the types and instruments of 
real things unseen-—a doctrine which 
embraces not only what Anglicans as 
weil as Catholics believe about sacra- 
ments properly so called, but also the 
article of ‘The Communion of Suints’ 
in its fuluess, and likewise the 
mysteries of the faith, The counection 
of this philosophy of religion with what 
is sometimes calied ‘ Berkeleyism’ has 
been mentioned above. I knew little 
of Berkeley at this time, exeept by 
name, nor have I ever studied him. 

“On the second intellectual principle 
which I gained from Keble 1 could 
say a great deal if this were the 
place for it. It runs through very 
much that I have. written, and has 
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Fained for me many hard names. But- 
er teaches us that probability is the 
guide of life. The danger of this doe- 
trine, in the case of many miads, is its 
tendency to destroy in them absolute 
certainty, leading them to consider every 
conclusion as doubtful, and resolving 
truth into an opinion which it is safe 
to obey or to profess, but not possible 
to embrace with full internal assent. 
If this were to be allowed, then the 
celebrated saying, ‘O God, if there be 
e God, save my soul, if I have a soul,’ 
would be the highest measure of devo- 
tion; but who can really pray to a 
Being about whose existence he is 
seriously in doubt? 

“TI considered that Mr. Keble met 
this difficulty by ascribing the firmness 
of assent which we give to religious 
doctrine not to the probabilities which 
introduced it, but to the living power 
of faith and love which accepted it. In 
matters of religion, he seemed to say, it 
is not merely probability which makes 
us intellectually certain, but probability 
as it is put to account by faith and 
love. It is faith and love which give 
to probability a force which it has not 
in itself. Faith and love are directed 
towards an object—in the vision of 
that object they live; it is that object, 
received in faith and love, which ren- 
ders it reasonable to take probability 
as sufficient for internal conviction. 
Thus the argument about probability 
in the matter of religion became an 
argument from personality, which, in 
fact, is one form of the argument from 
authority. 

“In illustration, Mr. Keble used to 
quote the words of the psalm—‘I will 
guide thee with mine eye. Be ye not 
like to horse and mule, which have no 
understanding ; whose mouths must be 
held with bit and bridle lest they fall 
upon thee.’ This is the very difference, 
he used to say, between slaves and 
friends or children. Friends do not 
ask for literal commands; but, from 
their knowledge of the speaker, they 
understand his half-words, and from 
love of him they anticipate his wishes. 
Hence it is that, in his poem for St. 
Bartholomew's Day, he speaks of the 
‘eye of God’s word, and in the note 
quotes Mr. Miller of Worcester College, 
who remarks, in his Bampton Lectures, 
on the special power of Scripture as 
‘having this eye, like that of a portrait, 
uniformly fixed upon us, turn where 
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we will.’ The view thus ted by 
Mr. Keble is brought forward in one of 
the earliest of the ‘Tracts for the 
Times.’ In No. 8, I say, ‘The 1 
is a law of liberty. We are treated as 
sons—not as servants; not subjected to 
a code of formal commandments, but 
addressed as those who love God and 
wish to please him?” 


The sort of mind which the pre- 
ceding extracts discover is one, we 
suspect, which Mr. Kingsley is con- 
stitutionally unable to appreciate, or 
even to understand. It is cast ina 
mould entirely different from his, 
Mr. Kingsley’s writings are familiar to 
us, and among them all we cannot 
discover a trace of that yearning, 
perhaps morbid yearning, after truth, 
which, in its very intensity, is not 
unapt to lead the inquirer into error. 
Mr. Kingsley, though he be neither an 
Anglican nor a Low-Churcliman, is as 
content as either to abide by his own 
crudities and to call them truths. 
With him there is no misgiving— 
no doubt. The whole Obristian 
scheme resolves itself into a system of 
moral fitness, and humanitarianism 
becomes faith, hope, and charity all in 
one. Hence he has no compunctions 
in speaking harshly of one who has 
thought more and suffered more than 
all the school to which Mr. Kingsley 
belongs put together ; and who, unless 
we much mistake matters, has still 
greater suffering in store, when he 
shall awake from his present delusion, 
and discover that rest is not to be 
found where he sought for and ex- 
pected to find it. 

Mr. Newman received Keble’s in- 
structions and was gratefal for them; 
but they did not fill up the void of 
which he was conscious. The reason- 
ing on which they hinged appeared to 
him forced and illogical, and he en- 
deavoured to improve upon it by sug- 
gestions which he threw out in his ser- 
mons before the University, in his 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, and 
in his Essay on Development. This 
latter, however, was not put forth till 
the force of external things had given 
accelerated energy to that change 
which was already beguninhim. The 
repeal of the Test and Corporation 
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Acts, followed as it was by the passing 
of the bill for Oatholic emancipation, 
shook the faith of Newman, and of 
many more, in the political chiefs 
whom they had heretofore trusted. 
And the events which came after in 
rapid succession—the expulsion of 
Charles X. from the French throne— 
the death of George IV., and the 
general election subsequent there- 
Lotti formation of Lord Grey’s 

inistry, and the course into which 
its policy ran—these things stirred 
him, as they did many more, to the 
uttermost. Who could doubt that 
the hour was at hand, when, as far 
as it was possible for statesmen to 
destroy the Ohurch, the Church 
was doomed? Had not the Prime 
Minister, speaking in the House of 
Lords, warned the Bishops to put 
their house in order; and could the 
expression be understood otherwise 
than the Jewish monarch under- 
stood it when applied to him by the 
prophet—“ For thou shalt die, and 
not live’? 

From that hour the knot of think- 
ing men who had heretofore banded 
together for the elucidation of a 
purer theology considered it neces- 
sary to concentrate their powers 
upon an object apparently more 
practical,—viz., to teach their 
countrymen what the Church was 
—as a society distinct from a mere 
establishment,—and thus to insure 
their adhesion to its discipline and 
doctrine after it should have been 
separated from the State. Of that 
knot Newman was one; but his 
ideas shot far beyond those of his 
fellow-labourers. Retaining still his 
conviction—a conviction with which 
the study of Milner first impressed 
him—that from time to time, and 
at various epochs, the Holy Spirit 
bas been largely poured out upon 
the visible Ohurch—he could not 


doubt that, when the occasion 
came again, similar outpourings 
would take place; and that as 


it had been in former years, so 
it would be in his own time— 
the Spirit would choose the fitting 
instruments with which to do His 
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own work. It followed, as an 
almost natural sequence, that New- 
man should be persuaded of his 
own election for this work. He says 
as much in the confessions now 
before us, and had clearly stated it 
long ere the tide swept him away, 
when, first to Dr. Wiseman, with 
whom he became acquainted at 
Rome, and by-and-by to others, he 
made use of this expression 
have a work to do in England.” 


“When we took leave of Monsig- 
nor Wiseman,” he observes, “he had 
courteously expressed a wish that we 
might make a second visit to Rome. I 
said, with great gravity, ‘We have a 
work to do in England.’ I went down 
at once to Sicily, and the presentiment 
grew stronger. I struck into the mid- 
dle of the island. I fell ill of a fever at 
Leonforte. My servant thought that I 
was dying, and begged for my last 
directions. I gave them as he wished; 
but I said, I shall not die. I repeated, 
‘IT shall not die, for I have not sinned 
against light—I have not sinned against 
light.’ I never have been able to make 
out at all what I mean. 

“T got to Castro-Giovanni, and was 
laid up there for nearly three weeks. _ 
Towards the end of May I set off for 
Palermo, taking three days for the 
journey. Before starting for my home 
on the morning of May 26 or 27,1 sat 
down on my bed and began to sob bit- 
terly. My servant, who had acted as 
my nurse, asked what ailedme? I could 
only answer, ‘I have a work to do in 
England,’” 


Who can donbt that one so fear- 
fully moved was under an influence 
which, call it what you will—genius, 
enthusiasm, inspiration, madness— 
never comes except upon minds of 
the highest order? That there was 
something radically amiss in the 
constitution of the individual, no 
faithful son of the Church of Eng- 
land can doubt; yet he must be 
narrow-minded indeed who can re- 
fuse to admit that Newman’s zeal 
was kindred at the time’ to that of 
other and greater men who lived 
and died in God’s cause. Would 
that there had been more of power 
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to guide and control it in its work- 
ings! but power was wanting. 
* ‘We have never, in our study of 
the workings of the human mind, 
fallen upon any incidents more re- 
markable than those by which this 
noble and gentrous spirit was gra- 
dually swept aside from its original 
purpose. When first he adopted 
Milner’s views in regard to the spe- 
cial outpourings of the Spirit on the 
Oburch, he regarded the Ohurch of 
Rome, by which this doctrine is 
systematically taught, with unmiti- 
gated abhorrence. The more he 
considered the point, however, the 
less he felt inclined to cavil at the 
corollary which the Church of Rome 
draws from the doctrine. Why, if 
general effusions be real, should 
articular effusions be rejected? 
Why assert, dogmatically, that the 
gift of miracles may not be in- 
tended to accompany  transcend- 
ent piety in all ages? He was 
in this state when his intimacy 
with Harrell Froude began, From 
him he learned to think with less 
abhorrence of Rome—with less 
reverence for the leaders of the Re- 
formation. The maxim that “The 
Bible, and the Bible only,” is the 
religion of Protestants, ceased by 
degrees to have weight with him, 
and he accepted the opinion that 
Tradition is at least a main instru- 
ment of religious teaching. He took, 
then, to reading the Fathers, whom, 
however, he had but imperfectly stu- 
died, when, in 1830, Hagh Rose and 
Mr. Lyal, late Dean of Canterbury, 
engaged him to co-operate with 


them in a great literary undertak-. 


ing, by writing a History of the 
Principal Councils of the Ohurch. 
Beginning with that of Nicwa, he 
got involved in difficulties through 
which the amount of his theological 
learning was insufficient to guide 
him. His old Berkeleyism—if we 
may so call it—became confirmed 
and extended by what he — 
as the teaching of Olement and 
of Origen. Nature was a parable; 
Scripture was an allegory; pagan 
literature, philosophy, and mytho- 


logy, properly so understood, were 
but a preparation for the Gospel, 
“The process of c had been 
slow; it had been done, not rashly, 
but by rule and measure, at sundry 
times and in divers manners, first 
one disclosure, and then another, 
till the whole was brought into full 
manifestation. And thus room 
was made for the manifestation of 
further and deeper disclosures of 
truths still under the veil of the 
letter, and in their season to be re- 
vealed.” No wonder that an in- 
intellect, so mystified by what it de- 
voured without being able to digest, 
should become troubled by dis- 
covering a parallel between the 
position of the Arians in the early 
Ohurch, and that of Anglicanism in 
the Church as it exists. Both stood 
apart from the teaching of the 
Charch universal; both denied its 
authority and rejected its tradi- 
tions; and though the errors of the 
latter might, to careless eyes, 
pear in some respects less deadly 
than those of the former, they were 
still of a nature seriously to shock 
and alarm one who, like Ne 
believed in angels, not only as God’s 
instruments for: carrying on the 
economy of the Jewish and Ohris- 
tian Wispensations, but as the causes 
of motion, light, and life—of those 
elementary principles of the phy- 
sical universe which, when offered 
in their development to our senses, 
suggest to us the notions of cause 
and effect, and of what are called 
bay — of Joye ya ai 

uch a belief in 1 al- 
most necessarily, to a belief in their 
opposites—dacuorm, or inferior spi- 
rits; a middle race, neither of heaven 
nor of hell; capricious, wayward, 
benevolent, or malicious, as the case 
may be. These influence races, 
nations, and classes of men, separ- 
ating them, as we see, into antag- 
cnisms in manners, religion, and 
policy. Newman accepted dacuora 
as realities, and came to the conclu- 
sion that he was justified in so do- 
ing, by the special mention made 
in Daniel of “the Prince of Persia.” 
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He believed also that it was of 
intermediate beings of this sort that 
mention is made in the Apocalypse, 
under the head of “the Angels of 
the Seven Ohurches.” Finally, he 
took his own view of the Oburch 
and nation of England, which, how- 
ever, cannot fairly be stated except 
in his own words :— 


“T made a further development of 
this doctrine. I said to my great friend, 
Samuel Francis Wood, in a letter which 
came into my hands on his death, ‘I 
have an idea. The mass of the Fathers 
(Justin, Athenagoras, Irenwus, Cle- 
ment, Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius, 
Sulpicius, Ambrose, Nazianzen) hold 
that, though Satan fell from the begin- 
ning, the angels fell before the deluge, 
falling in love with the daughters of 
men. This has lately come across me 
as a remarkable solution of a notion 
which I cannot help holding. Daniel 
speaks as if each nation had its guar- 

jan angel. I cannot but think that 
there are beings with a great deal of 
good in them, yet with great defects, 
who are the animating principles of cer- 
tain institutions. . . . Take Eng- 
land, with many high virtues and yet a 
low Catholicism. It seems to me that 
John Bull is a spirit neither of heaven 
nor hell. . . . Has not the Christian 
Church in its parts surrendered itself to 
one or other of these similations of the 
truth? . . . How are we to avoid Scyl- 
la and Charybdis, and go on straight 
to the very image of Christ?” 


Newman was in this state of 
mind when the grave events befell, 
to which we referred not long ago, 
forcing every man in England who 
was capable of thought to think, 
and driving Newman himself, with 
the little band who accepted him as 
their leader, to enter upon a cru- 
sade, of which the success was, for 
a time, marvellous. But neither 
‘was Newman fitted by the consti- 
tution of his own mind, nor some 
_ of his collaborateurs by the amount 
of their learning, to conduct a 
great enterprise, however well be- 
gun, to a successful issue. They 
believed that they had discovered 
an ideal of the Church, to which 
the Church of England, as it had 
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heretofore been received, never 
came up. The object aimed at, 
therefore, was to bring COhburch- 
men to accept this ideal, and so, 
in time, to raise the Ohurch itself 
to its proper level. But there 
was in the Church a condition of 
things which, while it increased 
the difficulty of the undertaking a 
hundredfold, irritated more than it 
depressed the leaders in the enter- 
prise. The Ohurch was split into 
parties, the two most important of 
which were irreconcilably at vari- 
ance on almost every point of doc- 
trine and discipline. Newman had - 
little in common with either. Upon 
the section to which in early life he 
belonged he looked now with senti- 
ments as much of hostility as of 
contempt. He detested the time- 
serving worldliness of the so-called 
Evangelical school, holding their 
imperfect learning very cheap, and 
their utter lack of self-denial in 
abhorrence. And equally distaste- 
ful to him was the narrow-minded- 
ness of the stiff, high and dry, or- 
thodox clergy, whose perfect satis- 
faction with the state of things 
which the Revolution of 1688 had 
established filled him with wrath. 
He could make common cause with 
neither, but gradually built up for 
himself a theology and church his- 
tory of his own, to which both were 
invited to subscribe. By degrees 
he discovered that the reasoning, 
which appeared logical enough 
when first broached to convince 
others, had failed to convince him- 
self. The via media which he en- 
deavoured to follow led nowhere} 
and there remained for him but the 
ghastly alternative of Rome on the 
one hand, and total infidelity on 
the other. 

That better things might have 
come of Dr. Newman’s labours had 
the heads of the English Church 
kno better how to utilise them, 
bas den been asserted. It may be 
so; but it seems to us more pro- 
bable that, whether the Jerusalem 
pea ao bad been erected or not, 
and Tract 90 suffered to go uncen- 
sured, the results, so far as Dr. 
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Newman is himself concerned, 
would have been pretty ‘mach what 
they were. He was in the fall cur- 
rent of the stream, long before he 
himself appears to have been aware 
of it. The sermon which Mr. Kings- 
ley so unfortunately quoted was, the 
thesis of a Protestant divine dissa- 
tisfied with the teaching of his own 
Church, yet by no means reconcil- 
ed to the teaching of any other. 
And Tract 90 enunciates a theory 
which the writer had established for 
himself, while as yet he considered 
the Pope and the Papal system to 
be Antichrist. Are there marks of 
duplicity in these things? Quite 
otherwise, They make abundantly 
manifest the fact, that the mind 
which, in 1826, was at rest under 


certain convictions, had, in 1844,. 


lost these convictions; but they es- 
tablish against it no charge what- 
ever of acting the part of a traitor 
toward its old convictions, far less 
of trying to mislead such minds as 
still felt themselves bound by these 
convictions, 

Mr. Kingsley, and persons of his 
calibre, cannot see this. They ar- 
rive at such convictions as control 
them, if convictions they may be 
called, without going through any 
process of flux and reflux. They 
repeat the same things over and 
over again, without ever stopping 
to, ask for proofs of that certainty 
in which they rejoice. And hence 
it comes to pass that, when they find 
others teaching to-day that which 
they did not teach a year or two 
ago, they account for the phenome- 
non by raising a cry of traitors 
in the camp. Newman was no 
more a traitor in 1844 than he had 
been in 1826. But if his perpet- 
ual drifting from one set of views 
to another affords proof enough 
that he was destitute of those spe- 
cial qualities which justify men in 
standing out as the guides to other 
men in their religious opinions, at 
least there was no lack of enthusiasm 
to dare the emprise. There was pow- 
er enough also to command success 
up to a certain point, but beyond that 


point all became misty and obscure, 
producing first distrust, and by- 
and-by an instinct of repulsion 
from views which even he who 
undertook to enunciate them did 
not appear completely to under- 
stand. 

Dr. Newman, as has already ‘been 
stated, found shelter from his own 
doubts and misgivings in the bosom 
of the Romish Ohurch. It was his 
sole escape, and a desperate one, 
from utter infidelity. e carried 
with him to his new _ resting- 
place all his poetic belief in the 
ministration of angels and of de- 
mons; his persuasion ‘that outward 
things are but the signs and tokens 
of unseen realities; his conviction 
that God exists, though man be uan- 
able to assign any certain ground 
for such conviction; and a perfect | 
aptitude to receive as true ay 
other mysteries which the Oh 
may rm, any miracles for the 
verity of which she shall vouch. 
A few, and only 4 few, of that 
large body of men to whom his 
word mi once been law, went 
with him. Of the residue, many 
escaped a similar conclusion by run- 
ning into its very opposite. He 
had taught them to speculate and 
refine, but pointed to no sure issue 
of their inquiries. They did not 
possess, as he did, a boundless ca- 
pacity of faith; and, failing to dis- 
cover in tradition the authority 
which he claimed for it, they 
started off like a broken bow, 
and became Liberals. This it 
was, and not a rebound from 
the Tractarian movement, which 
called into existence that school of 
rationalistic Ohristianity of which 
Mr. Kingsley, we believe, pro- 
fesses to be a member. at as 
Mr. Kingsley did not learn his 
philosophy at first hand from any 
great master, so he has shown him- 
self altogether unworthy to be 
ranked with those who did. Mau- 
rice, Stanley, Jowett, and his own 
earnest Protestant Froude, how- 
ever widely they may separate 
themselves from Dr. Newman now, 
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will never charge him with being a 
liar and the wilfal teacher of lies. 
They know how much he gave up 
to Blea what he is—not the 
moral certainty of attaining to an 
English mitre alone, for that, in his 
eyes, would have been of small 
value, but a position the most ex- 
alted to which an ambitious mind 
could aspire—the acknowledged 
headship of religious thought in 
this country, the Rengeame of 
the Ohurch of England and _ its 
traditions; whom multitudes of 
earnest men trusted and follow- 
ed, and many more, even while 
they fought against him, felt them- 
selves constrained to treat with 
delicacy and respect. It remained 
for a sciolist in the region of 
thought to throw his handful of 
mud upon a character which he 
could not understand. Be it so. 
“ Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread;” and so the Cambridge 
Professor, while he has furnished 
to the object of bis attention an 
opportunity of putting forth a con- 
fession of faith which will be read 
wherever the English language is 
understood, places himself in a posi- 
tion which even he, we should 
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think, must by this time feel to 
be ridiculous. 

To sum up all. We rise from 
the study of this controversy, 
if controversy it deserved to be 
called, painfully alive to the fact - 
that both disputants are in the 
wrong. Dr. Newman is wrong, be- 
cause his principles are indefen- 
sible ab initio, however perfectly 
they agree one with another. His 
error, however, is that of a great 
mind, which like vaulting ambi- 
tion, has “overleaped its sell, and 
fallen on the other side;” whereas 
Mr. Kingsley is wrong, morally as 
well as logically. He makes charges 
which he cannot prove, and, too ob- 
stinate or too ill-advised frankly to 
withdraw them, he repeats them 
in a manner which offends the 
tastes even of his own admirers. 
We think, therefore, of the one 
with sorrow not unmixed with 
respect, as of a fallen angel, but 
an angel still; of the other, as @ 
misguided clever man, who, hav- 
ing got beyond “his depth, dis- 
covers that he cannot swim, and 
strikes out wildly, as those are apt 
to do who find themselves in dan- 
ger of going to the bottom. 
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TONY BUTLER. 


PART XIL 


CHAPTER XLL—-EAVESDROPPING. 


Ir M‘Oaskey was actually startled 
by the vicinity in which he snd- 
denly found himself to the persons 
within the room, he was even more 
struck by the tone of the voice 
which now met his ear. It was 
Norman Maitland who spoke, and 
he recognised him at once. Pacing 
the large room in its length, he 
passed before the windows quite 
close to where M‘Caskey stood— 
so close, indeed, that he could mark 
the agitation on his features, and note 
the convalsive twitchings that shook 
his cheek. 

The other occupant of the room 
was a lady; but M‘Caskey could 
only see the heavy folds of her dark 
velvet dress as she sat apart, and so 
distant that he could not hear her 
voice. 

“So, then, it comes to this!” 


- said Maitland, stopping in his 


walk and facing where she sat: 
“T have made this wearisome 
journey for nothing? Would it 
not have been as easy to say he 
would not see me? It was no 
pleasure to me to travel some hun- 
dred miles and be told at the end of 
it I had come for nothing.” 

She murmured something inau- 
dible to M*Oaskey, but to which 
Maitland quickly answered, “I 
know all that; but why not let me 
hear this from his own lips, and 
let him hear what I can reply to it? 
He will tell me of the vast sums I 
have squandered and the heavy 
debts I have contracted; and I 
would tell. him that in following 
his rash counsels I have dissipated 
years that would have won me 
distinction in any land of Europe.” 

Again she spoke; but before 
she uttered many words hé broke 
suddenly in with, “No, no, nol 
ten thousand times, No! I 
knew the monarchy was rotten 


—rotten to the very core; 
but I said, Better to die in the 
street @ cheval than behind the 
arras on one’s knees. Have it out 
with the scoundrels, and let 
best man win—that was the advice 
ZI gave. Ask Caraffa, ask Filan- 
gieri, ask Acton, if I did not al- 
ways say, ‘If the King is not ready 
to do as much for his crown as 
the humblest peasant would for his 
cabin, let him abdicate at once.’ ” 

She murmured something, and 
he interrupted her with, “ Because 
I never did—never would—and 
never will trust to priestcraft. All 
the intrigues of the Jesuits, all the 
craft of the whole College of Oar- 
dinals, will not bring back confi- 
dence in the monarehy. But why 
do I talk of these things to you? 
(so back and ask him to see me. 
Say that I have many things to tell 
him; say”—and here the mockery 
of his voice became conspicuous— 
“that I would wish much to have 
his advice on certain points—And 
why not?” cried he aloud to some- 
thing she said; “has my new 
nobility no charm for him? Well, 
then, I am ready to strike a bar- 
gain with him. I owe Oaffarelli 
two hundred and eighty thousand 
francs, which I mean to pay, if I 
take to the highway to do it. 
Hush! don’t interrupt me. I am 
not asking he should pay this for 
me-—all I want is, that he will en- 
able me to sell that villa which he 

ve me some years ago beyond 
Caserta. Yes, the ‘Torricella;’ I 
know all that—it was a royal pre- 
sent. It never had the more value 
in my eyes for that; and perhaps 
the day is not very distant when the 
right to it may be disputed. Let 
him make out my title, such as it is, 
so that I can sell it. There are Jews 
who will surely take it at one-half 
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its worth. Get him to consent to 
this, and I am ready to pledge my 
word that he has seen the last of 
me.” 

“He gave it to you as a wedding 
present, Norman,” said she, haught- 
ily; and now her deep-toned voice 
rang out clear and strong; “and it 
will be an unpardonable offence to 
ask him this.” 

‘“Have I not told you that I 
shall not need forgiveness—that 
with this act all ends between us?” 

“T will be no party to this,” said 
she, haughtily; and sbe arose and 
walked out upon the terrace. As 
she passed, the lJamp-light flared 
strongly on her features, and 
M‘Oaskey saw a face he had once 
known well; but what a change 
was there! The beautiful Nina 
Brancaleone—the dark-haired Nor- 
ma—the belle that Byron used to 
toast with an enthusiasm of ad- 
miration—was a tall woman ad- 
vanced in years, and with two 
masses of snow-white hair on either 
side of a pale face.. The dark eyes, 
indeed, flashed brightly still, and 
the eyebrows were dark as of yore: 
but, the beautifully-formed mouth 
was hard and thin-lipped, and the 
fair brow marked with many a strong 
line of pain. 

“You forget, perhaps,” said she, 
after a short pause—you forget 
that it is from this villa I take my 
title. I am Brancaleone della Tor- 
ricella, and I forfeit the name when 
it leaves our hands.” 

“ And do you hold to this, mo- 
ther?” asked he, in a voice of sor- 
row, through which something of 
scorn was detectable. 

“Do I hold toit? Of course I 
hold to it! You know well the 
value it has in his eyes. Without 
it he never would have consented” 
—she stopped suddenly, and seemed 
to catch herself in time to prevent 
the utterance of some rash avowal. 
“ As it is,” added she, “ he told meso 
late as yesterday that he has no rest 
nor peace, thinking over his brother’s 
son, and the great wrong he has done 
him,” 
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“Let him think of the greater 
wrong he has doné me!—of my 
youth that he has wasted, and my 
manhood lost and shipwrecked, 
But for him and his weak ambi- 
tion, I had belonged to a party who 
would have prized my ability and 
rewarded my courage. I would not 
find myself at thirty brigaded with 
a set of low-hearted priests and 
seminarists, who have no other 
weapons than were nor any 
strategy b=t lies. If I have squan- 
dered his fortune, he has beggared 
me in reputation. He does not 
seem to remember these things. 
As to him whom he would prefer 
to me and make his heir, I have seen 
him,” 

“You have seen him, Norman! 
When ? — where? — how?’ cried she, 
in wild impatience. 

“Yes, I even had a plan to let 
the uncle meet his promising ne- 
phew. I speculated on _ bringing 
together two people more made for 
mutual detestation than any other 
two in Europe.” 

“Tt would have been a rash ven- 
ture,” said she, fiercely. 

“If you mean for me, that was 
the very reason I thought of it. 
What other game than the rash one 
is open to a man like me?” 

“Who ever had the safer road to 
fortune if he could have walked with 
the commonest prudence,” said she, 
bitterly. 

“How can* you say that? Talk 
of prudence to the man who has no 
fortune, no family, not even a name 
—no!” cried he, fiercely; “for by 
the first Maitland I met I might be 
challenged to say from what stock 
I came. He could have saved me 
from all this, Nothing was ever 
easier. You yourself asked—ay, 
begged this. You told me you beg- 
ged it on your knees; and I own, 
if I never forgave him for refusing, 
I have never forgiven you for the 
entreaty.” 

“And I would do it again to. 
day!” cried she, passionately. ‘“ Let 
him but acknowledge you, Norman, 
and he may turn me out upon the 
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world houseless and a beggar, and 
I will bless him for it !” 

“What a curse is on the bas- 
tard!” broke he out in a savage 
vehemence, “if it robs him of 
every rightful sentiment, and poi- 
sons even a mother’s love. Do 
not talk tome in this way, or you 
will drive me mad!” 

“Oh, Norman! my dear, dear 
Norman!” cried she, passionately ; 
“it is not yet too late.” 

“Too late for what ?” 

“ Not too late to gain back his 
favour. When he saw the letter in 
the King’s hand, calling you Oount 
of Amalfi, he said, ‘This looks ill 
for the monarchy. I have a Scotch 
earldom myself in my family, grant- 
ed by another king the day after 
che had lost his own crown.’ Try, 
then, if you cannot rally to the 
cause those men who are so much 
under your influence, that, as you 
have often told me, they only want- 
ed to be assured of your devotion to 
pledge their own. If he could be- 
lieve the cause triumphant, there is 
nothing he would not do to up- 
hold it.” 

“Yes,” said he, thoughtfully, 
“there never lived the man who 
more worshipped success! The in- 
dulgences that he heaped upon my- 
self were merely offerings to a career 
of insolent triumph.” ’ 

“You never loved him, Norman,” 
said she, sadly. 

“Love had no share in the com- 
pact between us. He wanted to 
maintain a cause which, if success- 
ful, must exclude from power in 
England the men who had insult- 
ed him, and turned him out of office. 
I wanted some one who could afford 
to pay my debts, and leave me free 
to contract more. But why talk to 
you about these intrigues ?—once 
more, will he see me?” 

She shook her head slowly in dis- 
sent. “Could you not write to him, 
Norman ?” said she at last. 

“T will not write to a man under 
the same roof as myself. I have 
some news for him,” added he, “if 


he cares to buy it by an audience; d 
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for I suppose he would make it an 
audience,” and the last word he gave 
with deep scorn. 

“ Let me bring him the tidings.” 

“No, he shall hear them from 
myself, or not hear them at all, I 
want this villa!” cried he, passion- 
ately—“I want the title to sell it, 
and pay off a debt that is crashing 
me. , then, and say I ha me- 
thing of importance enough to have 
bronght me down some hundred 
miles to tell—him something -that 
deeply concerns the cause he cares 
for, and to which his counsel would 
be invaluable.” 

“ And this is true ?” 

“Did I ever tell you a falsehood, 
mother?” asked he, in a voice of 
deep and sorrowful meaning. 

“J will go,” said she, after a few 
moments. of thought, and left the 
room. Maitland took a bottle of 
some essenced water from the table 
and bathed his forehead. He had 
been more agitated than he cared to 
confess ; and now that he was alone, 
and, as he believed, unobserved, his 
features betrayed a deep depression. 
As he sat with his head leaning 
on both hands, the door opened. 
“ Oome,” said she, gently—“ come | * 
He arose and followed her. No 
sooner was all quiet around than 
M‘Caskey rowed swiftly back to 
his quarters, and, packing up hastily 
his few effects, made with all speed 
for the little bay, where was the 
village he had on his arrival, 
and through which led the road to 
— That something was “ up” 
at Naples he was now. certain, and 
he resolved to be soon on the field; 
whoever the victors, they would 
want him. 

On the third evening he entered 
the capital, and made straight 
for O lli's house. He met the 
Count in the doorway. “The man 
I wanted,” said he, as he saw the 
Major. “Go into my study and 
wait for me.” 

“ What has happened?” asked 
M‘Oaskey, in a whisper. 
“ Everything. he King is 
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CHAPTER XLII.—MARK LYLE’S LETTER. © 


The following letter was received 
at Lyle Abbey shortly after the 
events sential in our last chapter 
had happened. It was from Mark 
Lyle 9 his sister, Mrs. Trafford :— 


“Horet Viororta, NaPies. 

“My Dear Auroz,—While I was 
cursing my bad-luck at being too 
late for the P. and O. steamer at 
Marseilles, your letter, arrived de- 
ciding me to come on here. No- 
thing was ever more fortunate ; first 
of all, I shall be able to catch the 
Austrian Lloyds at Ancona, and 
reach Alexandria in good time for 
the mail ; and, secondly, I have per- 
fectly succeeded—at least I hope so 
—in the commission you gave me. 
For five mortal days I did nothing 
but examine villas, I got a list 
of full fifty, but in the course of 
a little time the number filtered 
down to ten possible, and came at 
last to three that one conld pro- 
nounce fairly habitable. To have 
health in this climate—that is to say, 
to escape malaria—you must abjure 
vegetation; and the only way to 
avoid tertian is to book yourself 
for a sunstroke. These at least 
were my experiences up to Tuesday 
last, for the salubrious spots 
along the sea-shore had been long 
since seized on either by the King or 
the Church, and every lovely point 
of view was certain to be crowned 
by a royal villa or a monastery. I 
was coming back then on Tuesday, 
very disconsolate indeed from a long 
day’s fruitless search, when I saw 
a perfect gem of a place standing 
on the extreme point of a promon- 
tory near Caserta. It was of course 
‘royal’—at least it belonged to a 
Count d’Amalfi, which title was 
borne by some younger branch of 
the Bourbons; yet as it was unten- 
anted, and several people were work- 
ing in the gardens, I ventured in 
to have .a look at it. I will not 
attempt description, but just say 
that both within and without it 


realises all I ever dreamed or ima- 
gined of an Italian villa. Marble 
and frescoes and fountains, terraces 
descending to the sea, and ens 
a wilderness of orange and mag- 
nolia, and grand old rooms, the 
very air of which breathed splen- 
dour and magnificence; but @ gue 
bon? dear Alice. It was a ‘ Pal- 
azzotto reale,’ and one could only 
gaze enviously at delights they 
could not hope to compass. 

“Seeing my intense admiration 
of the place, the man who showed 
me around it said, as I was coming 
away, that it was rumoured that the 
Count would not be indisposed to 
sell the property, I know enough 
of Italians to be aware that when 
a stranger supposed to be rich,— 
all English are in this category,— 
is struck with anything—picture, 
house, or statue—the owner will 
always part with it at tenfold its 
value. Half out of curiosity, half 
to give myself the pretext for an- 
other morning’s ramble over the 
delicious place, I asked~where I 
could learn any details as to the 
value, and received an address as 
follows, ‘Qount Carlo Oaffarelli, 
Villino della Boschetta, Chiaja, 
Naples.’ Oaffarelli I at once re- 
membered as the name of Mait- 
Janid’s friend, and in this found 
another reason for calling on him, 
since I had totally failed in all my 
attempts to discover M. either in 
London, Paris, or even here. - 

“The same evening I went there, 
and found Oount Oaffarelli in one 
of those fairy-tale little palaces 
which this country aboundsin. He 
had some friends at dinner, but, on 
reading my name, recognised me, 
and came out with a most charming 
politeness to press me to join his 
party. It was no use refusing; 
the Italian persaasiveness has that 
element of thé irresistible about it 
that one cannot oppose; and I soon 
found myself smoking my cigar in 
a company of half-a-dozen people, 
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who treated me as an intimate 
friend. 

“T may amuse you some day 
by some of the traits of their 
bonhommie. I must now  con- 
fine myself to our more imme- 
diate interests, Oaffarelli, when 
he found that I wanted some 
information about the villa, drew 
his arm within my own, and, taking 
me away from the rest, told me in 
strictest confidence that the villa 
was Maitland’s— Maitland being 
the Conte d’Amalfi—the title hav- 
ing been conferred by the late King, 
a of the very last acts of his 
ife. 

“¢ And Maitland,’ said I, scarcely 
recovering from my astonishment ; 
‘where is he now?’ 

“Within a few yards of you,’ 
said he, turning and pointing to the 
closed jalopsies of a room that opened 
on a small separately-enclosed garden ; 
‘he is there. 

“There was something like secrecy, 
mystery at least, in his manner 
as he said this, that prevented my 
speaking for a moment, and he 
went on:—‘Yes, Maitland is in 
that room, stretched on his bed, 
poor fellow; he has been severely 
wounded in a duel which, had I 
been here, should never have been 
fought. All this, remember, is 
in confidence;. for it is needless 
to tell you Maitland is one of 
those men who hate being made 
gossip of; and I really believe that 
his wound never gave him one- 
half the pain that he felt at the 
bare possibility of his adventure 
being made town-talk. So well 
have we managed hitherto, that of 
the men you see here to-night—all 
of them intimate with him—one 
only knows that his illness is not a 
malaria fever.’ 

“But can you answer for the 
same prudence and reserve on the 
part of the other principal ? 

“*We have secured it, for the 
time at least, by removing him 
from Naples; and as the. laws 
here are very severe against duel- 
ling, his own safety will suggest 
silence.’ 


“*Do you think Maitland would 
see me?’ 

“*T suppose he will be delighted 
to see you; but I will ascertain 
that without letting him know that 
I have already told you he was 
here. Remember, too,-if he should 
receive you, drop nothing about 
the duel or the wound. Allude to 
his illness as fever, and leave to 
himself entirely the option of telling 
you the true story or not.’ 

“ After afew more words of cau- 
tion—less needed, if he only had 
known how thoroughly I ander- 
stood his temper and <isposition— 
he left me. He was back again in 
less than five minutes, and, taking 
me by the arm, led me to Maitland’s 
dgor. ‘There,’ said he; ‘goin; he 
expects you.’ 

“Tt was only after a few seconds 
that I could see my way through 
the half-darkened room, but, 
guided by a weak voice saying, 
‘Come on—here,’ I approached a 
bed, on the outside of which, in a 
loose dressing-gown, the poor fellow 


You find it hard to recognise 
me, Lyle,’ said he, with an attempt 
to smile at the amazement which 
I could not by any effort repress; 
for he was wasted to a shadow, his 
brown cheeks were sunken and sal- 
low, and his dark flashing eyes almost 
colourless, 

“* And yet,’ added he, ‘the doc- 
tor has just been complimenting 
me on my improved looks. It 
seems I was more horrible yester- 
day.’ I don’t remember whatel 
said, but he thanked me and 
preseed my band—a great deal from 

im, for he is not certainly demon- 
strative; and then he pressed me 
to tell about you all—how you 
were, and what doing. He in- 
quired so uently, and recurred 
so often te Bella, that I almost 
suspected something between them 
—though, after all, I ought to have 
known that this was a conquest 
above Bella’s reach—the man who 
might any day choose from the 
highest in Europe, 

“*Now a little about yourself, 
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Maitland,’ said I. ‘How long have 


you been ill ?” 
“*This is the seventeenth day,’ 
said he, sighing. ‘Oaffarelli of 


course told you fever—but here 
it is,’ and he turned on his side 
and showed*me a great mass of 
appliances and bandages. ‘I have 
been wounded. I went out with 
& fellow whom none of my friends 
would consent to my _ meeting, 
and I was obliged to take my 
valet Fenton for my second, and 
he, not much versed in these mat- 
ters, accepted the Neapolitan sword 
instead of the French one. I 
had not touched one these eight 
years. At all events, my antagonist 
Was an expert swordsman—lI sus- 
pect, in this style of fencing, 
more than my equal; he certainly 
was cooler, and took a thrust I gave 
him through the fore-arm without 
ever owning he was wounded till he 
saw me fall.’ 

“¢Placky fellow,’ muttered I. 

“*Yes, pluck he has unquestion- 
ably; nor did he behave badly when 
all was over, for though it was as 
much as his neck was worth to do 
it, he offered to sapport me in the 
carriage all the way back to Naples.’ 

“¢That was a noble offer,’ said L. 

“*And there never was 4 less 
noble antagonist!’ cried Maitland, 
with a bitter laugh. ‘Indeed, if it 
ever should get abroad that I 
crossed swords with him, it would 

near to deny me the power of 
emanding a similar satisfaction 
from one of my own rank to-morrow. 
Do not ask me who he is, Lyle; 
do not question me about the quar- 
rel itself, It is the thinking, the 
brooding over these things as I lie 
here, that makes this bed a torture 
tome. The surgeon and his probes 
are not pleasant visitors, but I wgl- 
come them when they divert my 
we from these musings.’ 

“IT did my best to rally him, and 
get him to talk of the future, when 
he should be up and about again. 
I almost thought I had done him 
some little good, when Oaffarelli 
came in to warn me that the doc- 
tors were imperative against his 
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receiving any visitors, and I- had 
been there then fall two hours! 

“*T have told Lyle,’ said he, as 
we were leaving the room, ‘that 
you must let him come and see me 
to-morrow; there are other things 
I want to talk over with him.’ 

“Tt was high time I should have 
left him, for his fever was now com- 
ing on, and Oaffarelli told me that 
he raved throughout the whole 
night, and talked incessantly of 
places which, even in a foreign pro- . 
nunciation, I knew to be in our own 
neighbourhood in Ireland. The next 
day I was not admitted to see 
him. The day after that I was 
only suffered to pass a few minutes 
beside his bed, on condition, too, 
that he should not be allowed to 
speak ; and to-day, as it is my last 
in Naples, I have been with him 
for above an hour. I am certain, 
my dear Alice, that there is some- 
thing at least in my suspicion about 
Bella, from what took place to-day. 
Hearing that I was obliged to leave 
to-night to catch the steamer at 
Ancona, he said, ‘Lyle, I shall 
want a few minutes with you, all 
alone though, before you leave.’ 
He said this because either the doc- 
tor or Caffarelli, or both, have been 
with us since our first meeting. 
‘Don’t look gloomy, old fellow,’ 
he added; ‘I’m not going to speak 
about my will. It is rather of life 
I mean to talk, and what to do 
with life to make it worth living 
for. Meanwhile, Oaffarelli has been 
telling me of your hunt after a villa. 
There is mine—the Torricella—take 
it. Oarlo says you were greatly 
strack with it; and as it is really 
pretty, and inhabitable too, a thing 
rare enough with villas, I insist upon 
your offering it to your family. 
There’s a sort of summer-house or 
“Belvidere” on,the extreme point 
of the rock, with half-a-dozen little 
rooms; I shall keep that for myself; 
but tell Lady Lyle I shall not be a 
troublesome visitor. It will be the 
rarest of all events to see me there, 
for I shall not be long in Italy.’ 
I was eager to ask why, or whither 
he was turning his steps, but he was 
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never one to stand much question- 
ing, and in his present state it 
would have been dangerous to cross 
him. By way of saying something— 
anything at the moment—I asked 
how were things going on here poli- 
tically. He laughed his usual little 
quiet laugh, and called out to Oaf- 
farelli, who stood in the window. 
*‘Oome here, Carlo, and tell Lyle 
how we are getting on here. He 
wants to know if the ammunition 
has been yet served out for the 
bombardment; or are you waiting 
for the barricades?’ He jumped up 
in his bed as he spoke, and then 
fell back again. The doctor ran 
hastily over, and cried out, ‘That’s 
exactly what I said would come 
of it. There’s hemorrhage again.’ 
And so we were turned out of the 
room, and the other doctors were 
speedily summoned, and it was 
only an hour ago I heard that he 
was going on favourably; but that 
in fature a strict interdict should 
be put upon all visits, and none ad- 
mitted to him but his physicians. 
Seeing this, there was no use de- 
ferring my departure, which would, 
besides, place my commission in 
jeopardy. I have already outstayed 
my leave by two mails. 

“Caffarelli is to write to you 
about the villa, and take all your 
directions about getting it in order 
for your arrival. He says that there 
is only too much furniture; and as 
there are something like eighty odd 
rooms—it is called Palazzotto, a 
diminutive for palace!—the chances 
are that even you will have space 
enough for what you call ‘to turn 
round in. I am in no dread of 
your being disappointed in it, and I 
repeat once more, it is the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful spot I ever saw. 
1 would rather own it. than its 
larger brother, the great kingly 
palace on the opposite side of the 
bay. 

“J left my card at the Legation 
for your friend Mr. Damer, but he 
has not returned my- visit. I own 
I had no peculiar anxiety to know 
him. Maitland could only say that 
he ‘was not an ill-natured fellow, 


and perhaps a shade smarter than 
his colleagues.’ 

“ Caffarelli promises to keep you 
informed about poor Maitland, of 
whom, notwithstanding all the 
doctors say, I do not augur too 
favourably. On every account, 
whether you really avail yourselves 
of it or not, do not refuse his offer 
of the villa; it would give him 
the deepest pain and mortification, 
knowing how I had fixed upon it 
before I heard of his being the 
owner. I am very sorry to leave 
him, and sorrier that I have not 
heard what he was so eager to tell 
me. I shall be very impatient till 
I hear from you, and know whether 
you concur in my conjecture or not, 

“The King sent twice to-day to 
inquire after M., and has already 
announced his intention to come in 
person, so soon as the doctors deem 
such a visit safe. To see the names 
that were left to-day with the por- 
ter you would say it was one of the 
first men in Europe was causing all 
this public anxiety. 

“T trust, my dear Alice, you will 
be satisfied with this long-winded 
epistle—the last, probably, you will 
get from me till I reach Calcutta, 
I had intended to bave given you . 
all the gossip of this pleasant place, 
which, even on the verge, as some 
think, of a revolution, has time and 
to spare for its social delinquencies; 
but Maitland has so engrossed my 
thoughts that he has filled my 
letter; and yet I have not told 
you one tithe of what I have heard 
about him from his friend Caffa- 
relli. Indeed, in his estimation, 
M. has no equal living; he is not 
alone the cleverest, boldest, and 
most accomplished of men, but the 
truest and the best-hearted. I sat late 
into the night last night listening to 
traits of his generosity—the poor 
people he has helped, the deserving 
creatures he had succoured, and the 
earnest way he had pressed claims 
on the Ministry for wretched fami- 
lies who had been friendless with- 
out him. I was dying to ask other 
questions about him, but I did not 
venture, and yet the man puzzles 
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me more than ever. Once, indeed, 
Caffarelli seemed on the verge of 
telling me something. I had asked 
what Maitland meant by saying 
that he should probably soon quit 
Italy? ‘Ab,’ replied Caffarelli, 
laughing, ‘then he has told you of 
that- mad scheme of his; but of all 
things in the world, why go into 
the service of a Bey of Tunis? ‘A 
Bey of Tunis!’ cried I, in such evi- 
dent astonishment as showed I had 
heard of the project for the first 
time. ‘Of course it was but a jest,’ 
said Caffarelli, catching himself up 
quickly. ‘The present Bey and 
Maitland lived together in Paris in 
their early days; and I have seen 
scores of letters entreating Maitland 
to come to Tunis, and offering him 
the command of a division, the 
place of a Minister—anything, in 
fact, that might be supposed to 
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tempt him, You may imagine 
yourself how likely it is that a man 
with all Europe at his feet would 
consent to finish his life in an 
African banishment.’ 

“If I could only have one week 
more here, I feel certain that Oaf- 
farelli would tell me everything 
that I want to learn, but I must up 
and away. My servant is alread 
hurrying down my baggage, and 
have not more time than to send my 
loves to you all.—Yours always, 

Mark Lyte. 

“P.S.—Oaff. is just the fellow to 
be made very useful, and likes it, 
so don’t scruple to write to him as 
fally as you please. He has already 
told me of a first-rate chief-servant, 
a Maestro di Casa, for you; and 
in fact, only commission him, and 


he’ll improvise you a full household 
ready for your arrival. Adio!” 


OHAPTER XLIII.—THE MAJOR AT BADEN. 


“You will please to write your 
name there, sir,” said a clerk from 
behind a wooden railing to a fierce- 
looking little man in a frogged coat 
and a gold-banded cap, in the busy 
bank-room of Parodi at Genoa. 

“And my qualities?” asked the 
other, haughtily. 

“* As you please, sir.” 

The stranger took the pen, and 
wrote “Milo M‘Caskey, Oount of 
the two Sicilies, Knight of various 
orders, and Knight-postulate of St. 
John of Jerusalem,” d&e. &e. 

“Your Excellency has not ad- 
ded your address,” said the clerk, 
obsequiously. 

“The Tuileries when in Paris, 
Zarkoe-Zeloe when in Russia. 
Usually incog. in England, I re- 
side in a cottage near Osborne. 
When at this side of the Alps, 
wherever be the royal residence of 
the Sovereign in the city I chance 
to be in.” He turned to retire, 
and then, suddenly wheeling: round, 
said, “Forward any letters that 
may come for me to my relative, 
who is now at the Trombetta, 
Tarin.” 


“Your Excellency has forgotten 
to mention his name.” 

“So I have,” said he, with a 
careless laugh. “It is somewhat 
new to me to be in a town where I 
am unknown, Address my letters 
to the care of his Highness the 
Duke of Lauenburg-Gluckstein ;” 
and with a little gesture of his 
hand to imply that he did not 
exact any royal honours at his de- 
parture, he strutted out of the 
bank and down the street. 

Few met or passed without 
turning to remark him, such 
was the contrast between his sta- 
ture and his gait; for while con-. 
siderably below the middle size, 
there was an insolent pretension 
in his swagger—a defiant imperti- 
nence in the stare of his fiery eyes, 
that seemed to seek a quarrel with 
each that looked at him. His was 
indeed that sense of overflowing 
prosperity, that, if it occasionally 
inclines the right-minded to 4 
feeling of gratitude and thank- 
fulness, is just as certain to impel 
the men. of a different stamp to 
feats of aggressiveness and insol- 
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ence. Such was indeed his mood, 
and he would have hailed as the 
best boon of Fate the occasion for 
a quarrel and a duel. 

The contempt he felt for the 
busy world that moved by, too 
deep in its own cares to interpret 
the defiance he threw around him 
so elevated him, that he awaggered 
along as if the flagway were all his 
own. 

Was he not triumphant? What 
had not gone well with him? Gold 
in his pocket, success in a personal 
combat with a man so highly 
“placed that it was a distinction to 
him for life to have encountered : the 
very peremptory order he received 
to quit Naples at once, was a re- 
cognition of his importance that 
actually overwhelmed jhim with 
delight; and he saw in the vista 
before him, the time when men 
would stop at the windows of print- 
shops to gaze on the features of 
“Le fameux M‘Oaskey.” 

There was something glorious 
in his self-conceit, for there was 
nothing he would not dare to 
achieve that estimation which he 
had already conceived of his own 
abilities. At the time I now speak 
of, there was a momentary lull 
in the storm of Italian politics 
caused by Oount Oavour’s crafty 
negotiations with the Neapolitan 
Government — negotiations _ solely 
devised to induce that false sense 
of security which was to end in 
downfall and _ ruin. Whether 
M‘Caskey had any forebodings of 
what was to come or not, he knew 
well that it was not the moment 
for men like himself to be needed. 

“When the day of action comes, 
will come the question, ‘ Where is 
M‘Caskey?’ Meanwhile I will be 
off to Badén. I feel as though I 
ought to break the bank.” 

To Baden he went. How many 
are there who can recall that bust- 
ling, pretentious, over-dressed little 
fellow, who astonished the pistol- 
gallery by his shooting, and drove 
the poor maitre d’armes to the verge 
of despair by his skill with the 
rapier, and then swaggered into the 
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play-room to take the first chair he 
pleased, only too happy if he could 
provoke any to resent it. How he 
frowned down the men and ogled 
the women; smiling blandly at the 
beauties that passed, as though in 
recognition of charms their owners 
might well feel proud of, for they 
had captivated a M‘Oaskey! How 
sumptuous, too, his dinner; how 
rare and curious his wines; how 
obsequious were they who waited 
on bim; what peril impended over 
the man that asked to be served 
before him ! 

Strong men—men in all the vig- 
our of their youth and strength— 
men .of honour and men of tried 
courage, passed and repassed, look- 
ed at, but*never dreamed of pro- 
voking him. Absurd as he was in 
dress, ridiculous in his overween- 
ing pretension, not one ventured on 
the open sneer at what each in his 
secret heart despised for its vulgar 
insolence. And what a testimony 
to pluck was there in all this? gor 
to what other quality in such a 
man’s nature had the world con- 
sented to have paid homage? 

Not one of those who made way 
for him would have stooped to know 
him. There was not a man of those 
who controlled his gravity to res 
a degree of absurdity actually laugh- 
able, who would have accepted his 
acquaintance at any price; and yet, 
for all that, he moved amongst 
them there, exacting every defer- 
ence that was accorded to the high- 
est, and undeniably inferior to none 
about him. 

What becomes of the cant that 
classes the courage of men with the 
instincts of the lowest brutes in 
presence of a fact like this? or 
must we not frankly own, that in 
the respect paid to personal daring 
we read the avowal that, however 
constituted men may be, courage is 
a quality that all must reverence? 

ot meeting with the resistance 
he had half hoped for, denied none 
of the claims he preferred, M‘Caskey 
became bland and courteous. He 
vouchsafed a nod to the croupier at 
the play-table, and manifested, by 
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a graceful gesture as he took his 
seat, that the company need not 
rise as he deigned to join them. 

In little more than a week after 
his arrival he had become famous; 
he was splendid, too, in his lar- 
gesses to waiters. and lackeys; 
and it is a problem that might be 
_ somewhat of a puzzle to resolve, 
how far the sentiments of the very 
lowest class can permeate the rank 
above them, and make themselves 
felt in the very highest; for this very 
estimation, thus originating, grew 
at last to be at least partially enter- 
tained by others of a very superior 
station, It was then that men dis- 
cussed with each other who was this 
strange Oount—of what nation? 
Five modern languages fiad he been 
heard to talk in, without a flaw 
even of accent. What country he 
served? Whence and what his re- 
sources? It was when newspaper 
correspondents began vaguely to 
hint at an interesting stranger, 
whose skill in every weapon was 
only equalled by his success at play, 
&c., that he disappeared as sudden- 
ly as he had come, but not without 
leaving ample matter for wonder 
in the felegraphic despatch he 
sent off a few hours before starting, 
and which, in some form more or 
less garbled, was currently talked 
of in society. It was addressed to 
M. Mocquard, Tuileries, Paris, and 
in these words: “Tell the E. I 
shall meet him at Oompiégne on 
Saturday.” 

Could anything be more delight- 
fully intimate? While the crafty 
idlers of Baden were puzzling their 
heads as to who he might be who 
could thus write to an imperial 
secretary, the writer was travelling 
at all speed through Switzerland, 
but so totally disguised in appear- 
ance that not even the eye of a 
detective could have discovered in 
the dark-haired, black-bearded, and 
sedate -looking Oolonel Ohamber- 
layne the fiery-faced and irascible 
Count M‘Oaskey. 

A very brief telegram in a cipher 
well known to him was the cause 
of his sudden departure. It ran 
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thus: ‘Wanted at Chambery in all 


haste.” And at Chambery, at the 
Golden Lamb, did he arrive with 
speed which few save himself knew 
how to compass. Scarcely had he 
entered the arched doorway of the 
inn, than a traveller, preceded by 
his luggage, met him. They bowed, 
as people do who encounter in. a 
passage, but without acquaintance; 
and yet in that brief courtesy the 
stranger had time to slip a letter 
into M‘Oaskey’s hand, who passed 
in with all the ease and unconcérn 
imaginable. Having ordered dinner, 
he went to his room to dress, an 
then, locking his door, he read :— 


“The Cabinet courier of the Eng- 
lish Government will pass Cham- 
bery on the night of Saturday the 
18th, or on the morning of Sunday 
the 19th. He will be the bearer of 
three despatch-bags, two large and 
one small one, bearing the letters 
F. O. and the number 18 on it, 
You are to possess yourself of this, 
if possible—the larger bags are not 
required. If you succeed, make for 
Naples by whatever route you deem 
best and speediest, bearing in mind 
that the loss may possibly be known 
at Turin within a brief space. 

“If the contents be as suspect- 
ed, and all goes well, you are a 
made man. O. 0.” 


M‘Caskey read this over three 
several times, dwelling each time 
on the same places, and then he 
arose and walked leisurely up and 
down the room. He then took out 
his guide-book and saw that a train 
started for St. Jean de Maurienne 
at six, arriving at eight,—a short 
train, not in correspondence with 
any other; and as the railroad ended 
there, the remainder of the journey, 
inclading the passage of “Mont Cenis, 
must be performed by carriage. Of 
course, it was in this short interval 
the feat must be accomplished, if 
at all. 

The waiter announced “his Ex- 
cellency’s” dinner while he thus 
cogitated, and he descended and 
dined heartily; he even ordered 
a bottle of very rare chambertip, 
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which stood at eighteen francs in 
the carte. He sipped his wine at 
his ease ; he had full an hour be- 
fore the train started, and he had 
time for reflection as well as enjoy- 
ment. “You are to possess your- 
self of this,” muttered he, reading 
from a turned-down part of the 
note—“ had you been writing to any 
ether man in Europe, Signor Conte 
Caffarelli, you would have been 
profuse enough of your directions : 
you would have said, ‘You are to 
shoot this fellow—you are to way- 
lay ‘him—you are to have him at- 
tacked and come to his rescue,’ and 
a score more of suchlike contriv- 
ances; but—to me—to me—there 
was none of this. It was just as 


Bonaparte said to Dessaix at Mar- 


engo—‘ Ride through the ceutre’ 
—he never added how. A made 
man! I should think so! the man 
has been made some years since, 
sir. Another bottle, waiter, and 
mind that it be not shaken. Who 
was it—I can’t remember—stopped 
a Russian courier with despatches 
for Constantinople? Ay, to be 
sure, it was Long Wellesley; he 
told me the story himself. It was 
a clumsy trick, too; he upset his 
sledge in the snow, and made off 
with the bags, and got great credit 
for the feat at home.” 

“The train will start in a quar- 
ter of an hour, sir,” said the 
waiter. 

“Not if I am not ready, my 
good fellow,” said the Major— 
“though now I see nothing to detain 
me, and I will go.” 

Alone in his first-class, he had 
leisure to think over his plans. 
Much depended on who might be 
the courier. He knew most of them 
well, and speculated on the pect- 
liar traits of this or that. “If it 
be Bromley, he will have his own 
caléche ; Airlie will be for the 


cheap thing, and take the dili- 
gence ; and Poynder will be on the 
look-out for some one to join him 
and pay half the post-horses an 
all the postilions. There are half-a- 
dozen more of these fellows on this 
‘dodge,’ but I defy the craftiest of 
them to know me now ;” and he 
took out a little pocket-glass, and 
gazed complacently at his features. 
“Colonel Moore Chamberlayne, 
A. D. C., on his way to Corfu, with 
despatches for the Lord High Com- 
missioner. A very soldierlike fel- 
low too,” added he, arranging his 
whiskers, “‘but, I shrewdly suspect, 
a bit of a Tartar. Yes, that’s the 
ticket,” added he, with a smile at 
his image in the glass, “‘ despatches 
of great importance for Storks at 
Corfu.” , 

Arrived at St Jean, he learned 
that the mail train from France did 
not arrive till 11.20, ample time 
for all his arrangements. He also 
learned that the last English mes- 
senger had left his caléche at Susa, 
and, except one light carriage with 
room for only two, there was no- 
thing on that side of the mountain 
but the diligence. This convey- 
ance he at once secured, ordering 
the postilion to be in the saddle 
and ready to start, if necessary, 
when the mail train came in. “ It 
is just possible,” said he, “‘that the 
friend I am expecting may not 
arrive, in which case I shall await 
the next train; but if he comes, 
you must drive your best, my man, 
for I shall want to catch the first 
train for Susa in the morning.” 
Saying this, he retired to his room, 
where he had many things to do,— 
so many, indeed, that he had but just 
completed them when the shriek 
of the engine announced that the 
train was coming—the minute after, 
the long line dashed into the sta- 
tion and came to a stand. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—THE MESSENGER’S FIRST JOURNEY. 


As the train glided smoothly into 
the station, M‘Uaskey passed down 
the platform peering into each car- 
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riage as if in search of an expected 
friend. ‘‘ Not come,” muttered he, in 


a voice of displeasure loud enough 
Y 
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to be heard by the solitary first-class 

passenger, who soon after emerged 

with some enormous bags of white 

linen massively sealed, and bearing 
- addresses in parchment. 

“I beg pardon,” said M‘Caskey, 
approaching and touching his hat 
in salute. “Are you with de- 
spatches ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the other, in some 
astonishment at the question. 

“Have you a bag for me?” and 
then suddenly correcting himself 
with a little smile at the error of 
his supposing he must be univer- 
sally known, added, “I mean for 
the Hon. Colonel Chamberlayne.” 

_ “T have nothing that is not ad- 
dressed to a legation,” said the 
other, trying to pass on. 

“Strange ! they said I should re- 
ceive some further instructions by 
the first messenger. Sorry to have 
detained you—good evening.” 

The young man—for he. was 
young—was already too deep in an 
attempt to inquire in French after 
a carriage, to hear the last words, 
and continued to ask various in- 
attentive bystanders certain ques- 
tions about a caléche that ought to 
have been left by somebody in 
somebody’s care for the use of some- 
body else. 

“Ts it true, can you tell me?” 
said he, running after M Caskey. 
“They say that there is no convey- 
ance here over the mountain except 
the diligence.” 

“T believe it is quite true,” said 
the “ Colonel,” gravely. 

“And they say too that the 
diligence never, at this season, ar- 
rives in time to catch the early 
train at—I forget the place.” 

“ At Susa ?” 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

“They are perfectly correct in 
all that ; and knowing it so well, 
and as my despatches are urgent, I 
sent on my own light carriage here 
from Geneva.” 

“And have you despatches too ?” 
asked the other, whom we may as 
well announce to the reader as 
Tony Butler. “Have you de- 


spatches too?” cried he, in great 
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delight at meeting something like 
a colleague. 

“Yes ; I take out the orders for 
the Lord High Commissioner to 
Corfu. I am the head of the Staff 
there.” ; 

Tony bowed in recognition of the 
announced rank, and said quietly, 
““My name is Butler. Iam rather 
new to this sort of thing, and 
never crossed the Alps in my life.” 

“Tl give you a@ lift, then, for I 
have a spare place. My servant 
has gone round with my heavy bag- 
gage by Trieste, and I have a seat 
to spare.” 

“This is most kind of you, but 
I scarcely dare put you to such in- 
convenience,” 

“Don’t talk of that. We all are 
in the same boat. It’s my luck to. 
have this to offer to-day—it will be 
yours to-morrow. What’s your des- 
tination ?”’ 

“ First Turin, then Naples ; but 
I believe I shall have no delay at 
Turin, and the Naples bags are the 
most urgent ones.” 

“Ts there anything going on 
down there, then?” asked M‘Caskey, 
carelessly. 

“T suspect there must be, for 
three of our fellows have been sent 
there—I am the fourth within a 
fortnight.” 

‘* A country that never interested 
me. Take acigar, Are you ready, 
or do you want to eat something?” 

“No, I am quite ready, and 
only anxious not to be late for 
this first train. The fact is, it’s all 
a new sort of life to’ me, and as I 
am a wretchedly bad Frenchman, 
I don’t get on too well.” 

“The great secret is, be peremp- 
tory, never listen to excuses, tole- 
rate no explanations. That’s my 
plan. I pay liberally, but I insist 
on having what I want.” 

They were now seated, and dash- 
ing along at all the speed and with 
all the noise of four wiry posters, 
and M‘Caskey went on to describe 
how with that system of united 
despotism and munificence he had 
travelled over the whole globe with 
success. As for the anecdotes he 
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told, they embraced every land and 
sea; and there was scarcely an 
event. of momentous importance 
of the last quarter’of a century of 
which he had not some curious 
private details. He was the first 
man to discover the plans of Rus- 
sia on the Pruth. It was he found 
out Louis Philippe’s intrigue about 
the Spanish marriages. “If you 
feel interest in this sort of thing,” 
said he, carelessly, “just tell the 
fellows at home to show you the 
blue-book with Chamberlayne’s 
correspondence. It is private and 
confidential; but, asa friend of mine, 
you can see it.” And what gene- 
rosity of character he had! he had 
let Seymour carry off all the credit 
of that detection of Russia. ‘To 
be sure,” added he, “one can’t for- 
get old times, and Seymour was 
my fag at Eton.” It was he, too, 
counselled Lord Elgin to send off 


. the troops from China to Calcutta 


to assist in. repressing the Mutiny. 
“Elgin hesitated; he couldn’t make 
up his mind; he thought this at 
one moment and that at the next; 
and he sent for me at last and said, 
‘George, I want a bit of advice 
from you.’ ‘I know what you 
mean,’ said I, stopping him; ‘send 
every man of them—don’t hold 
back a drummer.’ I will say,” 
he added, “he had the honesty 
to own from whom.he got that 
counsel, and he was greatly pro- 
voked when he found I could not 
be included in the vote of thanks 
of the House. ‘Confound their 
etiquette,’ said he; ‘it is due to 
George, and he ought to have it.’ 
You don’t know why I’m in such 
haste to Corfu now?” 

“T have not the faintest notion.” 

“T will tell you; first because a 
man can always trust a gentleman ; 
secondly, it will be a matter of table- 
talk by the time you get back. The 
Tories are in need of the Radicals, 
and to buy their support intend to 
offer the throne of Greece, which 
will be vacant whenever we like, to 
Richard Cobden.” 

“How strange! and would he 
accept it?” 


“Some say no; J say yes; and 
Louis Napoleon, who knows men 
thoroughly, agrees with me. ‘ Mon 
cher Cham’—he always called me 
Cham — talk as people will, it is a 
very pleasant thing to sit on a 
throne, and it goes far towards one’s 
enjoyment of life to have so many 
people employed all day long to 
make it agreeable.” If Tony thought 
at times that his friend was a little 
vainglorious, he ascribed it to the 
fact that any man so intimate with 
the great people of the world, talk- 
ing of them as his ordinary every- 
day acquaintances, might reason- 
ably appear such to one as much 
removed from all such intercourse 
as he himself was. That the man 
who could say, ‘ Nesselrode, don’t 
tell me,” or, “‘Rechberg, my good 
fellow, you are in error there!” 
should be now sitting beside him, 
sharing his sandwich with him, and 
giving him to drink from his sherry- 
flask; was not that glory enough 
to turn a stronger head than poor 
Tony's? Ah, my good reader, I 
know well that you would not have 
been caught by such blandishments. 
You have “seen men and cities.” 
You have been at courts, dined be- 
side royalties, and been smiled on 
by serene highnesses: but Tony has 
not had your training; he has had 
none of these experiences; he has 
heard of great names just as he has 
heard of great victories. The illus- 
trious people of the earth are no 
more within the reach of his estima- 
tion than are the jewels of a Mo- 
gul’s turban; but it is all the more 
fascinating to him to sit beside one 
who “knows it all.” 

Little wonder, then, if time sped 
rapidly, and that he never knew 
weariness. Let him start what 
theme he might, speak of what 
land, what event, what person he 
pleased, the Colonel was ready for 
him. It was marvellous indeed—so 
very marvellous, that to a suspicious 
mind it might have occasioned dis- 
trust —- with how many great men 
he had been at school, what shoals 
of distinguished fellows he had 
served with. With a subtle flattery, 
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too, he. let drop the remark, that he 
was not usually given to be so 
frank and communicative. ‘The 
fact is,” said he, “young men are, 
for the most part, bad listeners to 
the experiences of men of my age; 
they fancy that they know life as 
well if not better than ourselves, 
and that our views are those of ‘ by- 
gones.’ You, however, showed none 
of this spirit; you were willing to 
hear and to learn from one of whom 
it would be false modesty were I 
not to say, Few know more of men 
and their doings.” 

Now Tony liked this appreciation 
of him, and he said to himself, ‘‘ He 
is a clever fellow—not a doubt of it: 
he never saw me till this evening, 
and yet he knows me thoroughly 
and well.” Seeing how the Colonel 
had met with everybody, he re- 
solved he would get from him his 
opinion of some of his own friends, 
and to lead the way, asked if he 
was acquainted with the members 
of the English Legation at Turin. 

“T know Bathurst; we were in- 
timate,” said he, “but we once were 
in love with the same woman—the 
mother of an empress she is now— 
and as I rather ‘cut him out ’a 
coldness ensued, and somehow we 
never resumed our old footing. As 
for Croker, the Secretary, it was I 
got him that place.” 

“And Damer—Skeff Damer—do 
you know him?” 

“T should think I do. 
godfather.” 

““He’s the greatest friend I have 
in the world!” cried Tony, in ecs- 
tacy at this happy accident. 

“IT made him drop Chamberlayne. 
It was his second name, and I was 
vain enough to be annoyed that it 
was not his first. Is he here now ?” 

“Yes, he is attached to the Lega- 
tion, and sometimes here and some- 
times at Naples.” 

“Then we'll make him give us 
a dinner to-day, forI shall refuse 
Bathurst: he is sure to ask me; but 

ou will tell Damer that we are 

th engaged to him.” 

Tony only needed to learn the 
tie that bound his newly-made 
acquaintance with his dearest friend 


I was his 
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to launch freely out about himself 
and his new fortunes; he told all 
about the hard usage his father 
had met with—the services he had 
rendered his country in India and 
elsewhere, and the ungenerous re- 
quital he had met for them all. 
“That is why you see me here a 
messenger, instead of being a soldier, 
like all my family for seven genera- 
tions back. I won’t say I like it— 
that wouldn’t be true; but I do it 
because it happens to be one of the 
few things I can do.” 

“That's a mistake, sir,” said the 
Colonel fiercely; ‘a mistake thou- 
sands fall into every day. A man 
can make of life whatever he likes, 
if only—mark me well—if only his 
will be strong enough.” 

“If wishing would -do it——” 

“Hold! Pm not talking of wish- 
ing; schoolboys wish, pale-cheeked 
freshmen at college, goggle-eyed 
ensigns in marching regiments, wish. 
Men, real men, do not wish; they 
will — that’s all the difference. 
Strong men make a promise to 
themselves early in life, and they 
feel it a point of honour to keep it. 
As Rose said one day in the club 
at Calcutta, speaking of me, ‘ He 
has got the Bath, just because he 
said he would get it.’” 

“The theory is a very pleasant 
one.” 

“You can make the practice just 
as pleasant if you like it. When- 
ever you take your next leave — 
they give you leave, don’t they ?” 

** Yes, three months; we might 
have more, I believe, if we asked 
for it.” 

“Well, come and spend your 
next leave with me at Corfu. You 
shall have some good shooting over 
in Albania, plenty of mess society, 
pleasant yachting, and you'll like 
our old Lord High—he’s stiff and 
cold at first, but, introduced by me, 
you'll be at once amongst the ‘ most 
favoured nations.’ ” 

“T can’t thank you enough for 
so kind a proposal,” began Tony; 
but the other stopped him with, 
“Don’t thank me, but help me to 
take care of this bag. It contains 
the whole fate of the Levant in its 
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inside. Those sacks of yours —I 
suppose you know what they have 
for contents ?” 

“No; I have no idea what's in 
them.” 

“Old blue-books and newspapers, 
nothing else; they’re all make-be- 
lieves—a farce to keep up the notion 
that great activity prevails at the For- 
eign Office, and to fill up that para- 
graph in the newspapers, ‘ Despatch- 
es were yesterday sent off to the 
Lord High Commissioner of the 
Bahamas,’ or Her Majesty’s minister 
at Otaheite. Here we are at the 
rail now—that’s Susa. Be alive, 
for I see the smoke, and the steam 
must be up.” 

They were just in time; the train 
was actually in motion when they 
got in, and as the Colonel, who kept 
up a rapid conversation with the 
station-master, informed Tony, no- 
thing would have induced them to 
delay but having seen himself. 
“They knew me,” said he; “they 
remembered my coming down here 
last autumn with the Prince de 
Carignan and Cavour.” And once 
more had Tony to thank his. stars 
for having fallen into such com- 
panionship. 

As they glided along towards 
Turin, the Colonel told Tony that 
if he found the Weazle gunboat 
at Genoa, as he expected, waiting 
for him, he would set him, Tony, 
and his despatches, down safely at 
Naples, as he passed on to Malta. 
“If it’s the Growler,” said he, 
“Tll not promise you, because Hur- 
ton the commander is not in good 
humour with me. I refused to re- 
commend him the other day to the 
First Lord for promotion—say no- 
thing about this to the fellows at 
the Legation ; indeed, don’t men- 
tion anything about me, except to 
Damer—for the dinner, you know.” 

“T suppose I ought to go straight 
to the Legation at once,” said Tony, 
as they entered Turin; “my orders 
are to deliver the bags before any- 
thing else.” 

“Certainly; let us drive there 
straight—there’s nothing like doing 
things regularly; [I’m a _ martinet 


about all duty ;” and so they drove 


to the Legation, where Tony, throw- 
ing one large sack to the porter, 
shouldered the other himself, and 
passed in. 

“ Holloa!” cried the Colonel; 
“Tl give you ten minutes; and if 
you’re not down by that time, I'll 
go off and order breakfast at the 
inn.” 

“All right,” said Tony; “this 
fellow says that Damer is at Naples.” 

“T knew that,” muttered the 
Colonel to himself; and then added 
aloud, “‘ Be alive and come down 
as quick as you can”— he looked 
at his watch as he spoke; it wanted 
five minutes to eight — “at five 
minutes past eight the train should 
start for Genoa.” 

He seized the small despatch- 
bag in his hand, and, telling the 
cabman to drive to the Hotel 
Feder and wait for him there, he 
made straight for the railroad. He 
was just in the nick; and while 
Tony was impatiently pacing an 
ante-room of the Legation, the 
other was already some miles on 
the way to Genoa. 

At last, a very sleepy-looking 
attaché, in a dressing-gown and 
slippers, made his appearance, 
“ Nothing but these,” said he, 
yawning and pointing to the great 
sacks. 

“No; nothing else for Turin.” 

“Then why the —— did you 
knock me up— when it’s only-a 
shower-bath and Greydon’s boot- 
trees ?” 

“ How the —— did I know what 
was in them?” said® Tony, as an- 
grily. . 

“You must be precious green, 
then. When were you made?” 

“ When was I made?” 

“Yes; when were you named a 
messenger ?” 

“Some time in spring.” 

“T thought you must be an in- | 
fant, or you'd know that it’s only 
the small bags are of any conse- 
quence.” 

“Have you anything more to 
say? I want to get a bath and my 
breakfast.” 

“T’ve a. lot more to say, and I 
shall have to tell Sir Joseph you're 
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here; and I shall have to sign your 
time-bill, and to see if we haven’t 
got something for Naples. You're 
for Naples, an’t you? And I want 
to send Damer some cigars and a 
pot of caviare that’s been here these 
two months, and that he must have 
smelled from Naples.” 

“Then be hasty, for heaven’s 
sake, for I’m starving.” 

“You're starving! how strange, 
and it only eight o’clock! Why, 
we don’t breakfast here till one, 
and I rarely eat anything.” 

“So much the worse for you,” 
said Tony, gruffly. ‘‘My appetite 
is excellent, if I only had a chance 
to gratify it.” 

“What's the news in town — is 
there anything stirring ?” 

“Not as J know.” 

“Has Lumley engaged Teresina 

in?” 

‘Never heard of her!” 

“He ought; tell him J said so. 
She’s fifty times better than La 
Gradina. Our chef here,” added 
he in a whisper, “says she has 
better legs than Pochini.” 

‘*T am charmed to hear it. Would 
you just tell him that mine are get- 
ting very tired here ?” 

“Will Lawson pay that handi- 
cap to George Hobart ?” : 

Tony shook his head to impl 
total ignorance of all concerned. 

“He needn’t, you know; at 
least Saville Harris refused to book 
up to Whitemare on exactly the 
same grounds. It was just this 
way; here was the winning-post— 
no, here; that seal there was the 
grand stand; when the mare came 
up, she was second. I don’t think 
you care for racing, eh ?” 

“A steeple-chase ; yes, particu- 
larly when I'm a rider. But what 
I care most for just now is, a 
plunge into cold water and a good 
breakfast.” 

There was something actually 
touching in the commiserating look 
the attaché gave Tony as he turned 
away and left the room. What was 
the public service to come to if 
these were the fellows to be named 
as messengers ! 
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In a very few minutes he was 
back again in the room. “ Where's 
Naples ?” asked he, curtly. 

“*Where’s Naples? Where it al- 
ways was, I suppose,” said Tony, 
doggedly—“ in the Gulf of that 
name.” 

“T mean the bag — the Naples 
bag; it is under flying seal, and 
Sir Joseph wants to see the de- 
spatches.” 

“Oh, that is below in the cab, 
I'll go down and fetch it,” and 
without waiting for more, he has- 
tened down stairs. The cab was 
gone. “Naturally enough,” thought 
Tony, “he got tired waiting; he’s 
off to order breakfast.” 

He hurried up-stairs again to 
report that a friend with whom he 
travelled had just driven away to 
the hotel with all the baggage. 

* And the bags!” cried the other, 
in a sort of horror. 

“Yes, the bags, of course; but 
Tll go after him. What's the chief 
hotel called ?” 

“The Trombetta.” 

“T don’t think that was the 
name..” 

“The Czar de Russie ?” 

“No, nor that.” 

“ Perhaps Feder ?” 

“Yes, that’s it. Just send some 
one to show me the way, and I'll 
be back immediately. I suspect 
my unlucky breakfast must be pro- 
rogued to luncheon-time.” 

“Not a bit of it!” cried a fine, 
fresh-looking, handsome man who 
entered the room with a riding- 
whip in his hand; “come in and 
take share of mine.” 

“He has to go over to Feder’s 
for the bags, Sir Joseph,” whis- 
pered the attaché, submissively. 

“Send the porter—send Jasper 
—send any one you like. Come 
along,” said he, drawing his arm 
within Tony's. ‘ You've not been 
in Italy before, and your first im- 
pression ought to be favourable; 
so I'll introduce you to a Mont 
Cenis trout.” 

“And Ill profit by the acquaint- 
ance,” said Tony. “T have the ap- 
petite of a wolf.’ 
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THE ALPHABETICALS. 


As we apply the term “ Periodi- 
cals” to Maga and other less meri- 
torious portions of literature ap- 
pearing at regular intervals of time, 
the word “ Alphabeticals” seems 
not inappropriate to a class of 
works, the peculiarity of which is 
that their parts are distributed ac- 
cording to the order of the alphabet. 
If the reader will stop for a mo- 
ment to contemplate all that is 
meant by ‘the alphabeticals,” he 
will see in his mind’s eye a vast 
district of the world of letters, 
multiplied and varied, and capable 
of infinite multipligation and varia- 
tion. He will see that, from its 
very characteristic of the alpha- 
betical, it has an enormous influence 
on human thought, and power of 
usefulness for human purposes. 
And yet the alphabetical machinery 
itself is comparatively a modern in- 
vention, not perhaps yet brought 
to its full development. Even the 
form of arrangement by the se- 
quence of letters, not only at the 
beginning, but throughout the 
words, was not so obvious as it is 
to those trained to it by invariable 
custom in the use of good diction- 
aries. In the older dictionaries 
and indexes we find continual de- 
viations from it, owing to the warp- 
ing effect of some association or 
assimilation of sound bringing 
words together out of their exact 
order. We will easily see the ten- 
dency to this kind of deflection in 
the street-directories of minor 
towns, and other compilations 
made up by uneducated people. 
Simple as the rule is—in fact, it is 
arule of the nature of a law in an 
exact science—they cannot observe 
it. But while the rule of sequence 
in virtue of this very exactness is 
absolutely attainable, the adjust- 
ment of the matter to be subjected 
to it isa more difficult affair, as we 
shall presently find. 

There is a puerile reason given 
for the Romans having no diction- 


aries, that every young fellow had a 
learned slave or two at his elbow to 
help him over the difficulties of lan- 
guages. As well say that the rea- 
son why they had no railways was 
because their slaves carried them 
about in litters. The reason why 
they had no dictionaries is the same 
as the reason why they had no 
railways—they had not invented 
them. And there are many things 
in our modern social system that 
seem to us quite simple, and so 
natural that they must occur to 
every one from the beginning, which 
yet are modern inventions, and were 
entirely missed by the great em- 
pires and cities that have passed 
away. The Romans must have had 
a powerful repressive machinery to 
keep together their great city. They 
had, as we all know, a wond 

organisation for preserving the in- 
tegrity of, the empire — we still 
make use of fragments of it in our 
social institutions, and are glad to 
have them. But there are many 
things which seem trifling in com- 
parison, yet are the source of safety 
and comfort to millions, which they 
did not know. The mere number- 
ing of the houses in our streets is, 
for instance, a great institution— 
we would like to know what man 
of genius invented it. Then comes 
the directory and the post-office 
system, the lighting of streets at 
night, and the various other ad- 
juncts, which give each member 
of a vast community access to all 
others without forcing him into 
contact with them. hat a chaos 
London must have been in Dr. 
Johnson’s days, when it was about 
the — of its present size! No 
one what its size was, ingeed, 
or what it contained; and there 
were fabulous ideas about it, as 
there have since been about the 
interior cities of China, whose in- 
habitants have no notion of their 
actual contents. There were mys- 
terious notions then about multi- 
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tudes of people disappearing in 
that great whirlpool; but with the 
population multiplied, and no in- 
terference with liberty of action — 
which is, in fact, much fuller than 
it used to be— London is, on the 
whole, as safe a place as any coun- 
try villoge, and the mysterious dis- 
appearances among its three mil- 
lions are probably not so numerous 
as those among any other equal 
number of people dispersed through 
the country. If the Romans had, 
as they must have had, a strong 
organisation, it cannot have pos- 
sessed those subtle influences for the 
protection of the individual person 
among the millions which ours has ; 
and, in fact, human life was care- 
lessly looked after then, and left a 
prey to many enemies from which 
it is with us sedulously protected. 

What can appear simpler than an 
index to the contents of a book, or 
an alphabetical directory of the 
householders in a town?—and yet 
Rome could no more produce such 
an article than she could print it 
if it were made. Perhaps indeed 
this touches the secret of the long 
time that the world had to wait for 
so obvious an assistant to its opera- 
tions. It may have been only 
after books were multiplied that 
human genius was stimulated to 
provide ready means of access to 
the accumulating stores of know- 
ledge. 

The Arabian school of philoso- 
phers, who had orderly minds, are 
supposed to have been the first to 
suggest an alphabetical arrange- 
ment; and the idea was a worthy 
companion to that powerful ma- 
chine, the Arabic numeration. Our 
own private belief is, that the old- 
est actual dictionary in existence is 
the Greek Lexicon of Photius, the 
man who became so celebrated for 
colleting passages from blasphem- 
ous “and heretical works in order 
that he might confute them, and 
who thus was the means of pre- 
serving for the delectation of the 
profane a large quantity of that 
kind of literature which otherwise 
would have perished. He was a 
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man of great power, both in litera- 
ture and politics, in his own day. 
Whether it has been editorially 
rectified or is pretty much in its 
native shape, his Lexicon, as pub- 
lished by Porson, has, so far as it 
goes, a very systematic look, en- 
titling it much more to tke name 
of a dictionary than the ‘Etymolo- 
gicum Magnum’ in the collection 
attributed to Midas. 

But nothing will illustrate better 
how difficult it was to rectify all 
arrangements into pure alphabeti- 
cal order, than looking back at old 
indexes. One of the earliest ever 
printed, by the way — that of the 
‘Nuremberg Chronicle’—is better 
than one will see for centuries after 
it, and is oue of, the admirable fea- 
tures in that very wonderful book. 
It was printed close to the end of 
the fifteenth century, and contained 
opinions and elucidations, the full 
import of which was not under- 
stood. until the Reformation had 
made*progress. Its services in en- 
lightening the public mind of Ger- 
many have not been sufficiently 
brought to light in later times; nor 
yet its services to art, which were 
of a high order. Its multitudinous 
woodcuts are attributed to Wohl- 
gemuth, the teacher of Albert Dur- 
er; but one cannot help thinking 
that Albert had a cut at them with 
his own hand. 

But to come back to the Index. 
It now very nearly achieves unifor- 
mity in method, which is everything. 
Turn to any index of a book printed 
even so late as the reign of Queen 
Annie or George L, and ten to one 
but you will find that the manufac- 
turer has not made up his mind 
whether he is to index by the 
Christian or surname, or whether 
he is to give titled persons their 
names or their titles. In some 
instances a battle will be found by 
its name in history—the name, that 
is, of the place where it is fought— 
but in others it will be entered 
under the word Battle; and so on 
with everything. 

As the index is about the most 
simple and obvious of all the al- 
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phabeticals, let us offer some casual 
remarks on its nature as an intel- 
lectual production. The prepara- 
tion of an index is a work of labour 
decidedly of the drier kind. There 
is no getting through it with an 
impetuous rush of thought, nor 
does it brighten up its own details 
with that self-supplying light which 
caries the enthusiastic investiga- 
tor in nature or archeeology—or his 
brother, the worker in the powers 
of the exact sciences—lightly over 
the ground. ‘There is nothing so 
ravishing as records,” said Prynne 
about those piles of musty parch- 
ment which would have appalled 
many other people, perhaps, but 
had charms to beguile him of his 
dinner, and keep him deciphering 
and deciphering until nature told 
her wants in the dim eye and the 
trembling fingers. Nobody finds 
index-making to be a _ ravishing 
pursuit; nor does the world re- 
ward it with the honour of high in 
tellectual achievement. Instafices, 
it is said, there have been, of men 
who, on taking breath after the 
long toil of a heavy index, have 
looked round upon the public for 
the usual distinctions of successful 
authorship, but have found not 
only that there is no prize for them 
in the Temple of Fame, but they are 
not held even to be ticket-holders, 
who have a right to feel disappoint- 
ed on drawing a blank. When 
conditions permit, an author is apt 
to leave this function to some other, 
as the coachman of old used to drop 
the reins when ‘he drove up to the 
posting house. 

Being entirely a matter of duty, 
the question, What books should 
have indexes, and what should not? 
comes into the department of ethics, 
and, like everything else that has 
to be adjusted there, it admits of 
significant distinctions. If the book 
professes to deal with matter of 
fact, either by supplying the old 
stock with new things, or by mak- 
ing & complete digest of some 
group already in existence—if it 
is a histury of the world, or of 
Europe, or of Little Pedlington, 


then to issue it without an index 
is a gross dereliction of duty. You 
profess to endow the reading world 
with a storehouse of facts, and you 


‘must give them the key of the 


storehouse, otherwise you are utter- 
ly deceiving them. But, on the 
other hand, if your contribution to 
the world’s literature be a pure 
work of genius, either in prose or 
verse, with the title of ‘Moonlight 
Moments;’ or, ‘ World Wanderings 
in the Wonderful,’ supplying it 
with an index is equivalent to an 
expectation that the world will 
accept all its ideas as household 
phrases, and will want to know 
where to find them so that they 
may recall them accurately, like 
passages from Shakespeare or the 
classics. The difficulty lies just in 
the quarter where there always are 
difficulties — the transition stratum 
of literature ; that kind which Ten- 
nyson, by the way, says, deserves 
to have a special peal of bells,— 


“ For all the past of time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals 
Wherever thought hath wedded fact.” 


Essays, miscellanies, historical 
and biographical sketches, and the 
like, not intended as absolute com- 
prehensive solid books of reference, 
yet containing sometimes valuable 
facts which people might like to 
go back upon, are the staple of this 
transition state. And it may be 
said that, however the author may 
act, he has the benefit of the doubt. 
If he be so generous as to supply 
the public with an index, especially 
if it adhere to facts, he is not amen- 
able to the charge of inflated con- 
ceit. If he withhold it, on the 
other hand, he is not a traitor. He 
has promised nothing but sketchy 
matter, intended rather to amuse 
than to teach his reader. His re- 
sponsibility is that of the compan- 
ion, not of the schoolmaster. 

But “if you have it, have it 
good,” is applicable to the index 
as. well as to most other things ; and 
there is a larger scale of excellence 
here than one would at first think. 
Humbly as the place of the index- 
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maker stands in common estima- 
tion, his function gives room for 
the exercise of high intellectual 
aculties. 

The number is larger than is 
generally supposed of the authors 
who have constructed their own 
indexes, because they feared to in- 
trust the task to some mere me- 
chanic, ignorant of the tenor and 
spirit of the work. The first index 
to the ‘Edinburgh Review’ is re- 
puted to be the work of a very 
eminent man indeed. A subsequent 
one was executed by Ralph Rylance, 
who came from London to Edin- 
burgh for the purpose, and turned 
out to be a genial scholar and a 
sort of wit. He was. audacious 
enough to let fly a shaft at Scott, 
then at the climax of his glory,— 

“The corpse of many a hero slain 
Graced Waterloo’s ensanguined plain, 


But none by sabre or by shot 
Fell half so flat as Walter Scott,” 


His portrait is in Kay’s Collec- 
tion, and we believe he is the only 
person who has reached the celebrity 
of portraiture on the sole literary 
claim of having made an index. 

The indexer must thoroughly un- 
derstand the matter he is working 
on. His special faculty for his task 
must be that of hitting on the name 
under which the majority of the per- 
sons who may consult the book will 
look for what they want in it. No 
rule will achieve this quality—it is 
the creature of sagacity and common 
sense. We remember an instance 
where a mechanical person had 
been set to compile an index with 
very specific and minute instruc- 
tions, containing, among others, a 
set of rules by which he was. to 
judge, in certain instances, whether 
he would index under the Subject 
or the Predicate. It happened that 
an investigator, in haste, as inves- 
tigators are sometimes apt to be, 
desired to see what was said in that 
book about the Lord Chancellor's 
powers. He turned to C, and looked 
for ‘* Chancellor,” but there was 
nothing to guide him there. L, 
having charge of Lord, was equally 
silent. In the supposition that he 


was working with one of those in- 
dexes which are distributed into 
groups, he vehemently turned up 
Constitution, Judge, Jurisdiction, 


‘and various other great dictionary- 


words, without success. In his 
desperation he tried if any colla- 
teral heads would lead him to his 
point—as Woolsack, Equity, Great 
Seal, and the like — but all was 
fruitless. As there seemed to be 
thus a defect in the index, the com- 
piler was asked under what word 
he had dealt with the Lord Chan- 
cellor. He triumphantly pointed 
to the article The—‘The Lord 
Chancellor ;” and, in Irish phrase, 
no one could say black was white 
of bis eye. Most people know the 
story of a judge’s “great mind to 
commit a witness for prevarication,” 
being indexed under his name with 
the quality “great mind” attached 
to it. 

Index-makers are indeed a valu- 
able class of men, for whose emi- 
nent services to the world of letters 
that world has not been sufficiently 
grateful. The most ambitious ef- 
forts in this style of work are, how- 
ever, not always the most success- 
ful; and if the workman set out 
on any very complete philosophical 
system, he will be pretty sure’ to 
make a failure. After the use of 
such sagacity as he may possess for 
anticipating the wants of the pub- 
lic by selecting the heads under 
which they are most likely to search 
for what they want, the next best 
thing he can do is to indulge in re- 
petition—to be profuse in cross re- 
ferences, and to give the same thing 
under as many different names as 
he can afford to give them with- 
in his limited space. Let him 
not insist upon being entirely logi- 
cal, but keep rather in view that 
human beings are illogical, perverse, 
and especially liable to follow some 
blind and utterly indefensible and 
barbarous routine of thought, set by 
some irrational precedent. Unless 
in the names of persons or places, 
where he is not so apt to go wrong 
—though he may here too, by the 
assumption of too accurate a spell- 
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ing — the one head on which his 
own logic may demand that he 
should register the matter in hand 
will probably be just the last under 


which it will be searched for by’ 


the ordinary reader. He will take 
sthetics, perhaps, leaving the poor 
wondering readers in search of 
what they want under “Taste,” or 
“ Beauty,” or “Genius,” or “ Fine 
Arts ;” he selects that nice scien- 
tific term Ethics, which the reader 
never dreams of while he is potter- 
ing away in search of “ Morality,” 
“ Virtue,” ‘ Vice,” ‘ Goodness,” 
“ Badness,” ‘‘ Honesty,” “ Probity,” 
and suchlike. 

Hence the indexes which ramify 
from the root of the matter are 
thoroughly inefficient for the pro- 
per purposes of the index — rapid 
consultation — and invade a totally 
different factor, if we may call it 
so — the analysis, or table of con- 
tents. Between this practice and 
the adherence to the pedantries of 
the profession, English law-books 
are very torturing to those who are 
not aware of the secret intricacies of 
their ramifications. If a merchant, 
for instance, wants to know the 
legal position of a “ book debt,” he 
will look in vain for satisfaction 
under that name, if he indeed find 
a law-book which on its title-page 
admits to have anything to do with 
commerce. But if he take up Bul- 
ler’s ‘Nisi Prius,’ and follow the 
heading ‘“ Assumpsit” through a 
few of its ramifications, he may pro- 
bably succeed in finding what he is 
in search of. Nothing can be more 
systematic and complete than the 
great old index to the riches of the 
‘Corpus Juris,’ but it sends one on 
a complex circuitous route through 
a notation by the initial words of 
the paragraph. The facility can 
thus only be used by one who has 
acquired the practice and has kept 
his hand in; so that, to discover 
any special passage in the Pandects, 
or the Code, or the Novellx, is 
nearly as difficult as to decipher 
from Bradshaw the time of arrival 
and departure at a station in one of 
the branches of the Great Western. 


Among pedantries introduced 
lately into index-making is the 
breaking-up of a general index ac- 
cording to logical division. There is 
an index of persons and an index 
of places, with or without some fur- 
ther divisions. The simple-minded 
man who thinks only of one gene- 
ral master-key, looks into the wrong 
division, and turns away unsatis- 
fied. There is a whole volume of 
index to Sismondi’s History of 
France, but it is devoted, with one 
or two unexplainable exceptions, to 
the names of persons ; and if you 
look for Navarre and Agincourt 
there, you will not find them. 

To turn to the other class of in- 
dexes—those which lead us not to 
matters of fact, but to the thoughts 
and sentences of the great authors 
—in these the classics only are 
complete. There are few educated 
men who do not know, and have 
not derived use from, those magni- 
ficent indexes to the Delphine clas- 
sics, which literally contain every 
substantive and adjective. Homer, 
Pindar, Horace, and Cicero are 
dignified by separate lexicons or 
concordances, among which Damm’s 
Homeric Lexicon has made a re- 
putation in that sort of work. In 
our own language one great name 
has been so dignified — that of 
Shakespeare, to whom two rival 
concordances are dedicated. For 
the rest of our literature, it is some- 
what barren of indexing. There is 
an index to Scott’s Poetry, on ac- 
count of the number of biographical 
and historical notices. in it. To 
Chaucer and some others there 
are glossary indexes. If, however, 
one wants to recall a passage in 
the prologue to the ‘ Satires,’ in 
the ‘Essay on Man,’ or anywhere 
in Dryden, it is not easy to find a 
clue to it. 

Perhaps some will say, So much 
the better; let people fall to the 
book, and find what they want by 
honest reading; it will do them 
good. And we go so far with this 
view that one should never use a 
quotation unless he is familiar with 
it in its own garden, and the neces- 
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sity of referring to an index predi- 
cates some deficiency in such fami- 
liarity. In the days when no pam- 
phlet or parliamentary speech was 
complete without a passage from 
the classics, there was some excuse 
for perpetually pottering in the Del- 
phine indexes. But it is to be hoped 
that we have now reached that 
simplicity and good taste which 
will tolerate no quotation except 
for its exceeding aptness, and that 
can only be felt by one entirely 
familiar with all its surroundings 
in its native place. 

Hence there is a set of books 
that ought to be positively drum- 
med out of literature. These are 
they which profess to supply quota- 
tions ready selected and ranged in 
alphabetical order. Our reason for 
condemning these is already express- 
ed. We would not, however, de- 
sire to extend it to some old books 
known as anthologies, wherein are 
collected passages from various 
quarters, ranged generally in alpha- 
betical order, according to the mat- 
ter to which they refer. In these 
one is often introduced to a gem 
found among the rubbish of some 
voluminously inaccessible author. 
The earliest of these which we hap- 
pen to be acquainted with, called 
‘Margarita Poetica,’ professes to be 
compiled by Albertus de Eyb, Doc- 
tor of Laws, and is published in the 
year 1503., The copy presently on 
the table is in a richly-stamped 
binding, where the Gothic forms still 
predominate. It professes to be the 
property of the monastery of Au- 
gustins at Herbepolis or Wurtzburg. 
It is one of the books in which the 
capitals were filled in by the old 
way of illumination, and the monks 
seem to have gone the length of 
drawing the outline for an illumin- 
ated letter A, but no further—per- 
haps they had other things to think 
of. Another of these collections, 
exceedingly rich and curious, pub- 
lished in a lumbering folio in 1607, 
is called the ‘ Polyanthea Nova.’ 

Passing from mere simple indexes 
to dictionaries, we enter a field too 
wide and rich in all sorts of philoso- 
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phy and learning to be dealt with 
in any other but a casual handling 
on the present occasion. It is a 
scene within which a reflective per- 
son may form an estimate of the 
human mind in its greatness and in 
its littleness. How vast is the in- 
genuity, the capacity for systematis- 
ing the actual accumulation of facts 
in the memory, which have all 
poured their riches in here; and 
yet how much preposterous non- 
sense has been brought into it by 
etymological vagaries! Some of 
the wildest flights of the human 
imagination have been taken in ety- 
mology. It has a fascination for 
intellects of a rambling order, like 
gambling or other wicked practices, 
and leads them into thorough in- 
tellectual dissipation. Some lan- 
guages are far more apt to excite it 
than others. The German is ety- 
mological through and through, but 
with a compact commonplace sort 
of adjustment which has little re- 
lish for the wilder set of devotees, 
The Celtic is usually the resort of 
those of them who have not access 
to the Oriental treasures. They can 
do almost anything they please with 
it. Colonel Vallancy resolved to be 
at the bottom of the words used by 
the Carthaginian in search of his 
daughter, in Terence’s play. To 
most people it seemed something 
of the same kind as the chorus put 
by Captain Marryat in the mouth 
of a large Chinese army, who, re- 
treating before a few hundreds of 
Tartars, sing a song of triumph 
as’ they hasten away — ‘“ Souchong, 
polly hong, tee tum, tilly lilly, tee 
tum tee!” But Colonel Vallancy 
made out the expressions to be 
pure Irish — too pure, in fact ; for 
his countrymen reminded him that 
the kind of Irish he made out of 
the old Carthaginian’s words was not 
a hundred years old. 
Topographical antiquaries bent on 
giving etymologies are sure to find 
that the Celtic can accommodate 
them. The Scotch parish minister 
almost invariably finds refuge for 
the name of his parish in that 
primitive and patriarchal language.” 
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We remember one curious excep- 
tion—the parish of Stobo: “ Sto,” 
Latin for “I stand” —“ beau,” 
French for “ beautiful,” to be sure! 
and so exactly applicable ! The most 
cautious and sceptical are some- 
times taken off their feet by the 
magic of concurring sounds. Horne 
Tooke, who was clever enough in his 
railings against the weakness of 
others, was himself led by analogies 
into very odd verbal companion- 
ship. Yet he could play on the ety- 
mologists after this fashion: What 
is required is to derive King Pepin 
from Hotspur, and the feat is per- 
formed thus, to the best of our 
recollection ; “Hotspur, dozep, jrep, 
éxep — diaper napkin, Pipkin, Pip- 
pen King, King Peppen.” 

Yet with a perfect adherence to 
truth and accuracy, few depart- 
ments of nature are capable of giv- 
ing forth more striking phenomena 
than etymology. No less marvel- 
lous than the results, too, is generally 
the genius that discovers them. It 
is impossible to describe its nature, 
impossible also to create it by teach- 
ing where it does not exist. It is 
an instinct in some minds, like the 
special capacities of the pointer. 
Words the most unlike are brought 
from distant regions and united to- 
gether in family unity, while those 
which seem almost identical are for 
ever disconnected. Queen Chris 
tina of Sweden happily character- 
ised the acme of etymological ac- 
complishment when she said of 
Ménage that he knew not only where 
the winds came from, but where 
they went to. To take very common 
examples, among the least doubtful 
things in all knowledge is that the 
two words so unlike each other, 
worm and verse, come from the same 
Latin root, verto. Stranger comes 
from extraunus: we can see this 
pretty well if we go the length of 
the French half-way house étranger. 
On the other hand, while Louis 
XIV. was persecuting the Huguenots 
of France with the dragonet, Charles 
II.’s ministers were persecuting the 
Covenanters with the drag-net. The 
two words had no more in common 


with each other than a boot-jack has 
with a boat-hook. The former term 
applied to the doings of dragoons, 
the latter to the sweeping character 
of the method of prosecution, which 
took in all like a drag-net. Although, 
then, etymologists have dreamed 
dreams, and those who have attempt- 
ed to put the world under the des- 
potism of a universal language of 
their own self-willed construction— 
a favourite passion at one time — 
have utterly failed, yet inch by 
inch the linguistic philosophers are 
gaining sure positions, and closing 
round us with menacing results. 
From the labours of the later inves- 
tigators, especially those untiring 
obstinate Germans, it seems to be 
coming to this, that all the world 
shall be subject to what they term 
philosophical grammar. Ali of us, 
“from Greenland’s icy mountains 
to India’s coral strand,” whatever 
be the external form of our speech, 
are compelled to arrange it accord- 
ing to certain subtle laws, which, 
though invisible, are not the less 
absolute. 

But that is not all. We seem 
free to differ from each other in the 
form of our speech, though it all 
comes under the same law as to its 
essence ; and differed we have from 
time immemorial — since the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel, at all 
events—making such a variety in the 
groups of languages, as every one is 
more or less aware of. But here 
too we are not following our own 
free-will, but acting blindly under 
the law of some despotic rule. 
Our language undergoes a change 
to suit it to its shifting surround- 
ings, but we have no more to do 
with that change than the tree 
has with its own growing. We 
“ steam ” up the Rhine, we “ coal ” 
our vessels, we “telegraph ” to our 
friends, we “‘ turn off” and “ put on” 
the gas,—and so on. Our grand- 
fathers had not these terms because 
they had no use for them, and they 
have come to us because we have 
use for them. But who gave us 
them ? We can point to the men 
who, step by step, have invented 
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the improvements which made oc- 
casion for the words, but the 
words, themselves grew up under 
some occult law without any one 
being their author. Neither by 
individual effort, nor by a vote of 
the most powerful collective body, 
can we adjust our language to our 
will. The nearest thing to success- 
ful dictation in the tenor of lan- 
guage is when an Act uf Parliament 
creates functions, and provides that 
the person who is to perform them 
shall be called “the Master of the 
Rigmarole,” or suchlike. 

It appears, then, that we follow a 
blind destiny, and have no more 
choice in our way of working out a 
language than bees have in the con- 
struction of their cells, or spiders in 
the weaving of their webs. The 
utmost achievement which intellect 
can perform upon the manufacture 
is the classifying and arranging it 
long after it is complete, as Lin- 
neus adjusted the proper places 
respectively of daisies, turnips, and 
beetroot in his system. It is rather 
a gloomy look-out this, that our 
tongues are tied to some absolute 
law—as absolute as those which rule 
the material world ; and so are our 
thoughts too, for that matter; for 
the initial step which led to the 
exposition of the whole framework 
of the laws of universal grammar 
was the necessity we are all under 
of framing propositions with their 
subjects, predicates, and copulas, and 
of thinking categorically, though 
it is sometimes cast up against one 
by way of reproach that he fails to 
do so. But this is hardly more 
an affair of constructing language 
than a father giving names to his 
children; and notwithstanding the 
powerful sanction for the protection 
of the artificially constructed name 
in both cases, the more powerful 
hidden law which rules language 
is apt to break in like the sea 
through a dyke, and substitute a 
familiar abbreviation or a_ nick- 
name. 

Tiere are some who exult in this 
slavery, thinking it a beautiful ex- 
ample of the order of nature. As- 
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suming a less lofty strain, Monsieur 
Jourdan exulted in that specialty 
of it that he talked prose—always 
had and always would; but then 
Monsieur Jourdan was a goose, and 
this boast is only given as an in- 
stance of his egregious folly. 

One comfort in viewing the affair 
is, that we are all in the same posi- 
tion, high or low. The greatest 
genius in the world cannot make a 
new word or a new grammatical 
term. The world, gathering up new 
words under the absolute law which 
directs it, may perhaps find a new 
word in his writings ; but so it may 
in the kennel and with far greater 
probability. Neology, or the use 
of new words, is a literary crime, 
The man of genius, if he would be 
listened to and have _ influence, 
must work with the old. They have 
been constructed and brought into 
use in the humblest strata of society 
—they have served the basest and 
most sordid objects before they are 
fit for his use as expressive words, 
the significance of which is felt at 
once. The highest genius thus, in 
fact, only plays on words, and is 
bound to piay on them according 
to certain laws of arrangement. If 
he endeavour either to make new 
words or construct methods of ar- 
rangement not in conformity with 
established law, he destroys the 
conditions on which alone he can 
obtain a hearing. If one watches 
the infancy and progress of a new 
word until it acquires a sure and 
permanent social position by being 
incorporated into the language, he 
will generally find that its origin is 
of the very humblest. Of authors 
and polite speakers none but a few 
very rash people have ventured to 
acknowledge it. It has been long 
in obscurity, and in that condition 
has got somehow familiar to the 
ear, and is at last supposed to be 
something of very ancient descent, 
come of an ancestry buried: in the 
mists of antiquity. If some Cis- 
tinguished author read by half the 
world, should make use of it before 
it is thus ripened, a mark is set 
upon it at once—-the mark of ne 
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ology — and ten to one but it loses 
all the chances of advancement it 
would have retained by continuing 
to reside in humble obscurity. 
When an author becomes a standard 
of style, he generally reaches this 
eminence by his freedom from the 
vice of neology. People can find no 
new word in him. He writes in 
“good old idiomatic English.” To 
have used the commonest words in 
the commonest manner is the at- 
tainment by which he has gained 
his renown. So little is the power 
either of genius or of learning in con- 
structing the elements of language. 

It is an avfiable feature in 
human nature, that when anything 
is eminently persecuted or scorned, 
it is sure to find champions. There 
seldom come any set of neolo- 
gies on the stage to be hunted 
off it, but some champion is found 
to befriend them, seldom to much 
effect. Chivairy in this respect 
has gone so far in France as to 
produce certain dictionanes of ne- 
ology. There is this to be said 
for them, that in that restless 
country revolutions have necessarily 
brought new nomenclatures. These, 
an article of much hardier growth 
than the efforts of philological 
philosophers, would in time have 
really to be incorporated in the lan- 
guage, and on account of them in 
their infancy would be valuable. 
One of these lying on the table is 
French avd English, the produc- 
tion, apparently, of a refugee, M. 
Dupre. It is called ‘ Lexicographia 
Neologia Gallica’ — the ‘ Neological 
French Dictionary, containing words 
of new creation not to be found in 
any French and English vocabulary 
hitherto published, &c.: the whole 
forming a Remembrancer of the 
French Revolution.’ Here we have 
“Centralisation,’ which has taken 
root in France and come over here, 
and ‘‘ Carmagnole,” which is pretty 
well known. We also have, of 
less use to modern times, ‘“ Cheva- 
lier de la Guillotine,” ‘Chouan,” 
Citoyen actif,” ‘ Fraternisation,” 
Cc. 


It would seem that the literary 
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workman who has the largest influ- 
ence in bringing new words into a 
language is the dictionary-maker; 
and in the exercise of this high 
prerogative he may be considered 
as deriving some compensation for 
the hardness of his lot otherwise. 
Johnson has reigned supreme in 
his dictionary as the arbiter, long 
since the Rambler has cessed to be 
the model of composition for ambi- 
tious essays. It is true that the 
maker of a dictionary is of all 
men least entitled to be a maker 
of words: he is but a classifier 
and assorter of things made. He 
is sworn over to impartiality in the 
selection of those words which have 
already established their citizen- 
ship in the language; and if there 
were any suspicion of neology a- 
gainst him, he would utterly lose 
his influence, and would be no 
better in the eye of literature than 
some public officer of trust sus- 
pected to be in connivance with 
swindlers. 

But, like all people in public 
trust, the lexicographer can give 
some influence to his leanings, and, 
being but a fallible man, he will 
give it. Like Mr. Robert Laneham, 
Clerk of the Council in the reign of 
Elizabeth, who so frankly tells the 
world, “If I see a listener or a 
pryer-in at the chinks or lockhole, 
I am presently on the bones of him. 
If a friend comes, I make him sit 
down with me on a form or chest; 
the rest may walk in God’s name.” 
So may the dictionary-maker do 
something for a friend, but he must 
be cautious, otherwise he may lose 
his power. There is a book, long 
ago forgotten, called ‘ A Full, Large, 
and General Phrase-Book,’ by Wil 
liam Robertson, A.M. It is a dic- 
tionary of the English language, 
with Latin translations, these trans- 
lations being affluently accompa- 


nied by specimens of the idiomatic 
method of employing the word in 
Latin phrases or seutences corre- 
sponding with those in common 
use in England. [t is observable 
that, the author being a native of 
Scotland, at a period (1681) when 
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the language even of the polite 
world then differed a good deal 
from accepted English, his English 
phrases are pretty strongly tinged 
with Scotticisms. Perhaps he could 
not well help this. 

An instance of great influence 
exercised by the dictionary-maker 
is to be found in Johann Cristoph 
Adelung. He took up the position 
that the dialect of Upper Saxony 
(his own) was the standard of the 
Germar language, and made a large 
school of supporters for this view. 
The question is, whether in this he 
discovered an absolute truth, or 
gave effect to his own prejudices? 
In either view his influence was 
very great. He made war on the 
principle which was gaining growth, 
that any terms, though previously 
unused, if derivations from existing 
words in conformity with the genius 
of the German language, have a 
legitimate place in it. He fortified 
his opinions by grammars and trea- 
tises; and in the recesses of his 
Leipzic study made himself an es- 
tablished power in Germany. 

Notwithstanding their influence, 
we apprehend, however, that dic- 
tionary-makers are on the whole an 
oppressed race, doomed to more 
than their due share of obscure 
drudgery. When one of them has 
with infinite labour brought his 
work to a conclusion, he shall see 
another, who is fortunate enough 
by a slight improvement to make 
** the best,” get all the honours and 
emoluments of the project. How 
often do we see in libraries cum- 
brous dictionaries made by men 
who are entirely forgotten! A Wil- 
liam Robertson has just been men- 
tioned as the author of a univer- 
sal phrase-book. There are also 
two thick quarto dictionaries, a 
Greek and a Hebrew, bearing his 
name; but he is utterly disavowed 
by the biographical dictionaries, 
and persons asking for him there 
will find his name not known. 
Such men as the Stephenses and 
Ducanges are, to be sure, pretty high 
in the lists of fame; but every one 
who looks into what they have 
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done, feels that they have accom- 
plished monuments of labour and 
of learning which are absolutely 
stupendous. Possibly dictionary. 
makers may not have had so uni- 
form a life as one might suppose 
from their works, and from all we 
know of them. They may have 
had their romance at home — may 
have been crossed in love, and 
thence driven to dictionarying; 
may have been involved in domes- 
tic tragedies — who can say? The 
only instance we can call up at this 
moment of any one of the tribe 
coming before the public in any 
flagrant tragedy is* Barnaby Brisson, 
the author of the ponderous dic- 
tionary of the civil and canon law, 
best known by his Latin name of 
Brissonius. He was hanged, and 
under rather remarkable circum- 
stances, when the Catholic League 
had possession of Paris. He 
thought, poor man! to propitiate 
his executioners by requesting life 
enough to finish a work he was 
employed in; but if any of them 
had ever encountered the tough in- 
tricacies of his dictionary, it is not 
likely that they would have felt 
the appeal to be a softening one. 
Johnson is an exception to the 
class, in having kept up curiosity 
and wonder while he was at work, 
and drawn attention to his work- 
shop, as to some great artist’s studio. 
It has been an enigma what made 
one of his hot, impatient, impulsive 
temperament write a dictionary, 
and we offer our solution of the 
enigma. It was by way of a great 
mortification of the flesh —a heavy 
penance to keep down his rebelli- 
ous temperament. The same thing — 
has been done by many a ma of 
full-blooded, sanguine, impetuous 
nature, as we read in the histories 
of the anchorites who have lived on 
the tops of pillars, or gone into the 
caves of the desert to feed on pulse, 
and study, and reflect, and’ mace- 
rate their bodies. So he chained 
down his restless impetuous spirit 
to this dictionary. The difference 
between him and them is, that 
while they left nothing behind 
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them, he Ieft* a wonderful monu- 
ment of active learning. 

Like St. Anthony, and other self- 
tormentors, he conjured up ‘visions 
of demons and malignant imps. Chief 
among these was Lord Chesterfield, 
who had failed to receive his pro- 
mises with acclamation, but stepped 
forward to welcome -his perform- 
ance. There was an old story which 
Boswell is right in discrediting, 
that Johnson’s wrath  towar 
Chesterfield arose from his having 
had to wait in the anteroom, where 
he saw Colley Cibber step out fror! 
the presence. Chesterfield was the 
demon of his troubled spirit under- 
going its self-imposed martyrdom. 
The knights-errant, in ‘their vows 
of asceticism, when assailed by the 
evil one, fell on him with sword 
and spear. St. Anthony, and people 
of his kind, attacked him with 
prayers and sacred symbols. John- 
son set upon his own demon with 
his own peculiar weapon, rolling 
against him a succession of sonorous 
sentences, which came heavily on 
him, and did him a good deal of 
damage. 

“Seven years, my Lord, have now 
passed since I waited in your outward 
rooms or was repulsed from your door; 
during which time I have been push- 
ing on my work through difficulties, of 
which it is useless to complain, and 
brought it at last to the verge of publi- 
cation without one act of assistance, one 
word of encouragement, or, one smile of 
favour. Such treatment I did not ex- 
pect—for I never had a patron before. 

“The shepherd in Virgil grew at last 
acquainted with Love, and found ‘him a 
native of the rocks. 

“Ts not a patron, my Lord, one who 
looks with unconcern on @ man strug- 
gling for life in the water, and, when 
he has reached ground, encumbers him 
with help? The notice which, you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had 
it been early, had been kind ; but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and 
cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it; till I am known, and 
do not want it.” 

What would the public think of 
a letter of this sort addressed at 
the present day to some distin- 
guished member of the House of 
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Peers?’ How would they appre- 
ciate the significance of telling what 
it was that Virgil’s shepherd found 
to be a native of the rocks? But 
perhaps it would be sufficient to 
account for the nature of the pro- 
duction to say that it was the out- 
burst of an impetuous man of 
genius chained down to dictionary 
work. He gave forth other growls 
in his agony, and one of an_exhilar- 
ating kind when half-way through, 
at letter L—to wit, “Lexico- 
grapher, a writer of dictionaries; 
a harmless drudge, who busies, him- 
self in tracing the original and de- 
tailing the signification of words.” 
_ He seems to have taken out ‘a lit- 
tle of his spite against the world in 
employing certain innocent persons 
to do the more mechanical part of” 
his harmless dradgery. The tyrant 
of Syracuse turning schoolmaster 
was a joke to this exercise of petty 
tyranny. Boswell says: “The 
learned yet judicious research of 
etynidlogy, the various yét accurate 
display of definition, and the rich 
collection of authorities, were re- 
served for the superior mind of 
our great philologist. For the me- 
chanical ‘part he employed, as he 
told me, six amanuenses; and let 
it be remembered by the ‘natives of” 
North Britain, to whom he is sup- 
posed to have been so hostile, that 
five of them were of that country.” ’ 
Boswell, as a Scotsman, should 
have been utterly ashamed of this 
passage. Contempt and scorn could 
not have been more odiously poured 
out upon his countrymen than in 
setting them to such work. It was 
a refinement ‘of contumely; and to 
speak of it as founded on a parti- 
ality for’ the people so treated! tell 
us aS well that slavery is founded 
on a partiality for the negro race. 
Let us again widen our range, 
and pass from the dictionary to a 
class of works generally deemed 
still more ambitious in ‘their aims. 
The editorial guidance of a full,’ 
well-balanced encyclopedia, from 
its birth to its successful conclu- 
sion, demands an amount of or- 
ganising power and generalship 
Z 
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which it taxes. ordinary powers of 


mind merely to realize; and be con-- 


scious of the possible existence of. 
To suppose the Commander-in-Chief 
becoming also First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, and First Commissioner of 
Her Majesty’s Works, will be but 
a partial approach to the compre- 
hensive realisation. We must also 
suppose him directing the func- 
tions of the Lord Chancellor, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Home, Foreign, and. Colonial Se- 
cretaries, the Presidents of the 
Royal Society and of the Royal 
Academy, with a few other offices 
of like kind. 

Such a troublesome, unruly, crot- 
chety, angular, uneconformable set, 
as such an administrator has to 
work with, is not easily conceived 
by those who are accustomed to the 
discipline and precision of official 
life. All are self-centred in their own 
crotchets, and determined to make 
room for,themselves and elbow out 
all others. Here the conchologist, 
conscious of no life and interest save 
in the clammy sea-beach or the 
tangled recesses. of the rocks, whose 
highest notions of an event or a 
crisis in life is the pulling-up and 
emptying of his dredge, shoves his 
neighbours, the ichthyologist and 
the palzozoic entomologist out of 
the way as a couple of quacks, 
whose pretended science is all hum- 
bug in comparison with his own tes- 
taceous molluscs. The cryptogamist, 
or cultivator of the class of beings 
addicted to clandestine marriages, 
must have a large space for his 

, which are of weightier im- 
port than all the rest of science put 
together, since in them we are to 
study the first germs and laws of 
vitality, and to find the infant 
origin, as it were, of the whole 
busy world of life and action, of 

owth and decay, of life and 
Seath, by which they are surround- 
ed. Here comes a deyotee to the 
doctrine that species are formed by 
the stronger crushing the weak- 
er, and aggrandising themselves 
through the roll of ages until they 
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divide all nature among, them- 
selves ; and he desires to exemplify 
his doctrine by elbowing out of 
the way all the other devotees 
around him. Down on all these 
comes “the practical man,” who 
despises the whole tribe of philogo- 
hers, and is all for bricks or 
eather. A sort of half-breed be- 
tween both comes forward in the 
shape of the inventor; he has dis- 
covered, say, a plan for blowing up 
fortresses with India-rubber bombs, 
and he wants to write the article 
Ordnance, Artillery, Bomb-ketch; 
Army, Fortification, War, or any 
other which will enable him to 
give prominence to the grandest 
discovery of our day—the inven- 
tion that is to be the great crisis 
in the history of the world. 

But perhaps the most trouble- 
some of all are the biographers, 
and for this reason: In the sciences 
there are men with hobbies, who 
no doubt will ride them to des- 
peration; but afford them the :or- 
dinary locomotive means of the 
rest of the world, and they will be 
quite reasonable, going no farther 
than the prescribed distance, and 
going no faster than the ordinary 
pace, But your biographer is apt 
to get off at all points. It is a 
specialty in the nature of man 
which might open a fine field of 
inquiry to psychological investiga- 
tors, that whenever man writes the 
biography of his fellow-man he be- 
gins to worship him. Is it because 
the Life written is the property of 
the writer, and therefore to be 
magnified? Is it because the vast 
acquirements and noble virtues of 
the object of the laudations throw 
some slight reflection on the man 
who writes them? Is it a mere 
stupid, lazy practice which the 
tribe of biographers have got into, 
—owing to this, that’ some lives of 
great men have been written by 
their devoted admirers, and other 
writers who cared nothing what- 
ever about the lives they were do- 
ing—who never heard of them till 
set to the task of writing them,—as 
the established method of writing 
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biography? Is it, after all; from 
some better method than any of 
these—a geniality which lures the 
human being into assimilation with 
any other being of the race with 
whom he has had to make acquaint- 
ance, without coming too close to 
suffer from his badness? Let us 
not anticipate the metaphysicians 
in assigning the cause of the speci- 
alty. But when it is duly investi- 
gated, let not one curious phenome- 
non be omitted. The French so 
thoroughly accepted the fact, that 
a biography could be no other than 
laudatory, that the term they ap- 
plied to it was an éloge—and it 
would be a piece of honesty if our 
own age and language would use a 
like term. 

It being the propensity of the 
biographer at large to magnify his 
hero, portentous difficulties are 
doubtless in store for the encyclo- 
peedical editor, when a devoted 
disciple or an attached relation of 
a departed celebrity undertakes the 


task of giving him the precise t 


amount of letterpress and lauda- 
tion to which his importance en- 
titles him, in comparison with all 
the other celebrated persons that 
have passed into and out of the 
world, and all the things in heaven 
and earth that are comprehended 
within the arena of human know- 
ledge. Editors could no doubt 
tell curious stories about the dif- 
ference between the space taken by 
the contributor in his estimate of 
due proportion, and the estimate 
made by the general umpire of 
what he should have taken. There 
would be some such incompati- 
bility as in the saying about La 
Harpe, that it would be a good 
commercial speculation to buy him 
at his actual market price, and sell 
him (if one could) at his own esti- 
mation of his value. 

In evidence how far up this pro- 
pensity may extend, we tender a 
thin octavo volume, valuable to the 
collectors of rarities, being .the Life 
of Colonel Fergusson, a gallant 
officer who fell bravely fighting in 
the cause of his duty in the war of 


the American Revolution. The Life 
was written by an eminent person 
of the same surname—Adam Fer- 
guson, the author of the ‘ History 
of the Roman Republic,’ and 
some other books. Readers of 
this may not have read either 
his great work or the smaller 
—it is even possible that some of 
them may not be acquainted with 
his name. Those, however, who 
are in this position had better say 
nothing about it, for he has a place 
in literature, both from the capa- 
city he brought to bear on Roman 
history, and the eminence of the 
literary set he lived in, which in- 
cluded David Hume, Adam Smith, 
Robertson, and Carlyle. 

The literary history of the minor 
work before us is thus candidly 
announced in its title —‘* Biogra- 
phical Sketch or Memoir of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Patrick Fe 
originally intended for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ 8vo, 1817. This 
is followed by the explanation, 
hat— 


“The following biographical 
sketch was written by Dr. Fer 
guson for the purpose of bei 
published in the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ; but being considered by 
the editor too long for that work, 
and the Doctor declining to abridge 
it, it was not inserted.” Accord- 
ingly, it begins by giving the 
Colonel his proper alphabetical 
place in the long list in close 
vicinity to Ferdusi, Fernando, 
Feres, and Ferrei — “‘ Fergusson, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick.” We 
are told that “‘he was second son of 
James Fergusson, Esq., of Pitfour, 
one of the Senators of the College 
of Justice and Lords Commis- 
sioners of Justiciary in Scotland, 
by Anne Murray, daughter of Alex- 
ander Lord Elibank; and with 
this descent fortunately united in 
his own character the calm judg- 
ment and exalted abilities of his 
father, with the vivacity and genius 
of his mother’s family.” Doomed 
as he was to exclusion, yet it seems 
he and his friends believed in his 
successful achievement of an inven- 
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tion which, had the world accepted 
of it, would have secured him a 
rank among the Congreves, Schrap- 
nells, and Armstrongs. This was 
“a new species of rifle, which he 
could load at the breech without 
the: use of the rammer, and with 
such quick repetition as to fire 
seven times in a minute. The 
rifleman in the mean time might 
be stretched at full length on the 
ground, so as to have the cover of 
a@ parapet, behind even a consoli- 
dated mole-hill, or the least ine- 
quality of the earth’s surface,” 
This invention was tried in the pre- 
sence of royalty, but the firing was 
very wide. This was attributed to 
diffidence of the august spectator, 
and the inventor aptly enough said 
that the nerves of the performer 
would not have been so much dis- 
turbed by the presence of his ma- 
jesty’s enemies. 

An encyclopedia is something 
professing to give instruction in a 
circle. This will hardly convey a 
distinctive notion to the mind with- 
out some explanations taken from 
practice. The idea of a philosophi- 
cal work of this kind involves the 
joint action of the two logical opera- 
tions, analysis and synthesis. First, 
you take all human knowledge and 
analyse it into its component parts 
—each of these must be treated 
according to its due proportion. 
Next, you take every substantive 
in the dictionary, and every scien- 
tific, historical, biographical, and 
geographical word, and each of 
these must have a place. General 
treatises on all human knowledge 
had been long in existence, and re- 
ceived a considerable stimulus from 
the labours of Bacon. Dictionaries 
also had been long in existence, in 
which each word was a separate 
entity, treated without any refer- 
ence to the position of the thing it 
represented in the field of human 
knowledge. 

The thing to be done was to 
unite the two—provide for the 
reader a full library of all know- 
ledge—the sum of every science— 
the history and geography of every 
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country, and so on—and yet to an- 
swer in detail, through the alpha- 
bet, whatever question any one, put 
to a puzzle in his ordinary read- 
ing, desired to ask. And this had 
to be done without repetition. It 
is easy to see that this requires 
care and management. Without 
venturing to show a sample of it 
as well done, it is easy to show how 
it can be ill done. Suppose that, 
in the hot fervour of developing 
some new and grand theory in 
physical geography, it is essential 
to you to know on the instant how 
high the village of Aussig on the 
Elbe stands above the level of the 
sea—you must have the informa- 
tion at once, or the ideas, crowding 
one after another, will make their 
escape. You dash into the proper 
place in the mass of fifty or sixty 
volumes which are your standard 
works of reference, and there, un- 
der the head * Aussig,” you are re- 
ferred for information to “ Austrian 
Empire.” ‘This is not far off; but 
there is not much to be made of it 
when obtained. It fills a volume, 
and that volume has no index or 
contents, or division of any kind. 
The person who had the special 
charge of such trifles as Aussig 
was very safe in sending you where 
he did, for it would take you a 
week’s reading to enable you to 
contradict him, and. say that, after 
all, there is not a word about 
Aussig in the whole _ treatise. 
That treatise, indeed, has been 
written by a great ethnologist, who 
has devoted himself to the exposi- 
tion of large views on the balance 
of the Teutonic and Sclavonic races, 
and on the influence and counter- 
influence which their static condi- 
tion has had on the preservation 
and development of the imperial 
institutions, left as they were, by 
the overthrow of the Roman em- 
pire, to develop themselves in new 
phases of a -homogeneous au- 
tochomy. To these momentous 
affairs, all his energy, within the 
limited space allowed to him, is 
devoted, and he would have no 
more idea of going into particulars 
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and ‘saying anything about Aussig, 
or any place like it, than of devot- 
ing himself to the biography of the 
very respectable landlord of the 
Goldene Krone in that romantic 
little town. 

The tendency of the encyclopsx- 
dia towards centralising itself into 
great treatises on the chief sciences 
was much encouraged by D’Alem- 
bert, Diderot, and the rest of that 
set who earned for themselves the 
name of Encyclopedists. D’Alem- 
bert was always pottering at what 
he called Encyclopeedial tables, 
bringing out a Systeme figure des 
connaissances humaines. He pro- 
fessed to found his system on 
Bacon’s; but it is said that this 
was merely to divert suspicion 
away from the free-thinking tone 
which he infused into his classifi- 
cations. If he and his coadjutors 
were a little naughty in this way, 
they certainly were subjected to 
the direst literary punishment that 
ever was heard of. To be osten- 
sibly clipped down by the scissors 
of the censor was bad enough, but 
nothing to the discovery, just. as 
they were ready to break upon the 
astonished world with all their 

werful originality and contempt 
or authority, that there was an 
enemy within their own camp clip- 
ping away all those bold original 
passages on which their reputation 
was to rest. The publisher, in 
short, was not to risk ruin and the 
Bastille for things like that; so he 
quietly, and without any compunc- 
tion, cut them out of the proofs 
before these went finally to press, 
leaving the enraged authors to such 
recourse as they might find. 

These were the men who introduc- 
ed great dissertations on branches of 
science into encyclopedia practice. 
No doubt each of these was writ- 
ten by some man of great scientific 
attainments and of wide reputstion. 
Thus the work became so illustri- 
ous. But its general’ plan is be- 
lieved’ to have owed many debts 
to the humbler work of Ephraim 
Chambers; and still the circle of 
knowledge had not been completed, 


for the French Encyclopeedists did 
not include history and biography. 
If all buman knowledge is to be 
within a given cincture, these must 
of course go with the rest; but they 
are in many respects so incom- 
patible with science in a system 
where a sort of common centre is 
to be looked for, that it is, after all, 
questionable whether what deals 
with the history of men and na- 
tions should not be detached from 
the rest of knowledge. Then a 
new difficulty occurs in a branch of 


-knowledge stretching between the 


two, something half of science, half 
of mere human experience, with 
some ties to the mathematics and’ 
other exact sciences, and a close 
connection with statistics—namely, 
Political economy. 

Indeed, when we suppose all 
branches of human knowledge to 
be dealt with in such a work, all 
to get fair-play, and all to be in 
some way connected together as 
meeting in a common centre, the 
difficulties seem to multiply with 
the unlimited capacities of man for 
the acquisition of new knowledge. 
Every head of division in such an 
encyclopeedia will have hooks fixed 
into it to draw it to every great 
department of human knowledge. 
Take the word Sheep, for instance. 
The zoologist, let us suppose, has 
undoubtedly the primary claim, 
and, all others giving way for the 
time, takes possession of him as 
belonging to the genus Ovis, the 
tribe Capride, the order of Rumi+ 
nants, and the class of Mammalia; 
Farming has perhaps the next claim, 
with its distant opposites of South- 
down and Highland Blackface, and 
the multitude of intermediate dis- 
tinctions and classifications known 
to the learned. He whose depart- 
ment is the manufacture of textile 
fabrics has also something to say, 
perhaps, about the difference be- 
tween the fibres of animal tissues, 
which, when examined by the mi- 
croscope, are seen to have lateral 
tags which lay hold of each other; 
while those of vegetable tissues 
hold together entirely by the twist. 
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Perhaps. about other characteris- 


tics a devotee of the palzxontolo-. 


gical branch of geology has the 
next claim, in .virtue of its being 
a matter of importance that the 
animal’s remains have or have not 
been found in certain stratifications. 
Leather next comes in; for sheep- 
skin, though abhorred of all book- 
collectors, has an important place 
in the leather market. Perhaps 
one of the most curious machines 
in existence is one for splitting 
sheepskins, for the purpose of con- 
verting them into material for mak- 
ing kid gloves, Taking a long stride, 
we come to the political economist 
‘and the ethnical philosopher, who 
have a great deal to say about no- 
mad tribes, and about the influence 
of converting cottage-holdings into 
sheepwalks. We are not yet done 
with the claimants. Perhaps pas- 
toral poetry may put in a modest 
request for consideration. Eikono- 
graphy will put in a large one, for 
the agnus is there almost supreme. 
Then there is heraldry, where we 
may have to deal with a mouton 
or, passant regardant. There is a 
systematic work on the heraldry of 
fishes. Whether there be or not, 
impartiality dictates that there 
ought to be such a work on the 
heraldry of quadrupeds. 

There still remains a department, 
and that by no means the least im- 
portant. The late illustrious cook, 
Eustace Oude, in his introductory 
remarks on his great work, re- 
marked that no man was more 
dependent on the proper cultiva- 
tion of his art, or under deeper ob- 
ligations for the triumphs he had 
himself accomplished in it, than 
those persons who, because they 
happened to be distinguished in 
other arts or sciences, thought pro- 
per to speak disparagingly of his. 

e complained especially that he 
had been compelled to undergo the 
drudgery of acquiring the Englisn 
language for the purpose of ren- 
dering his chief work known to the 
English people, because it had been 
translated by a gentleman who, 
holding the commission of a gene- 
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ral in the army, must be supposed 
to have been acquainted with his 
own profession, but who showed 
by his blundering translation that 
he knew nothing whatever of hi 
M. Oude’s. His pupil, the getital 
Soyer, took up the same tone. His 
practice was in the high arts, and he 
added to it what great artists have 
sometimes done—the recording of 
his own practice of his art, in 
literature The sheep has a large 
part in it. As has been well re- 
marked, our language presents an 
enduring memorial of the differ- 
ence between the Norman and the 
Saxon in the French derivation of 
the flesh which comes to the table, 
and the Saxon name of the animal 
which had to be herded by the son 
of the soil. Mutton it is, in M. 
Oude’s and M. Soyer’s nomencla- 
ture; but still it is, both in science 
and common British phraseology, 
of or belonging to the sheep. 

There stands for discussion the 
question, whether the proper kind 
of encyclopedia is that which 
teaches the fundamental parts of 
all branches of knowledge, or is 
that which merely gives one an im- 
mediate explanation of all things in 
heaven and earth in alphabetical 
order? Perhaps the settlement of 
this, as of many like questions, may 
be, that each is good of its. kind, 
and for its own purposes. The 
scholar and investigator does not, 
perhaps, consider the purposes for 
which other persons desire an ency- 
clopedia. They look to it as to a 
complete library of all knowledge, 
certified under a competent autho- 
rity to be sound. ‘They are men 
with their hands and heads full of 
practical affairs during the chief 
hours of their life; they have not 
time, therefore, to pick and choose 
among the best instructors in the 
various departments of human 
knowledge, but they wish to have it 
in their power to dip into chemis- 
try, electricity, geology, and other 
weighty portions of knowledge, and 
to get at them in perfection, with 
the latest intelligence and in the 
best shape. The ‘Encyclopedia 
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Britannica’ professes to supply them 
with this, and they take it. Instead 
of wandering at large among books, 
the sufficiency and accuracy of which 
they are unable to estimate, they 
have here each element of knowledge 
laid before them, -perhaps, by an 
author whose name is a sufficient 
guarantee for his matter —at: all 
events, by one whom the editor has 
guaranteed to be competent to his 
task. 

On the other hand, the reader 
with a large library, with special 
favourites of his own in the depart- 
ments in which he reads, will prefer 
something that approaches nearer 
to the dictionary—something that 
readily supplies him with names, 
dates, and other reminiscences, and 
tells him where to turn for full- 
er particulars. A work like the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia’ is the one for 
him, if he can get over the dignified 
scholar’s objection to its plebeian 
name. This, we have no doubt, has 
been much against its influence 
in the educated and consequential 
world. In fact, it is one of the few 
instances of a book which, instead 
of beginning with pompous profes- 
sions which were not fulfilled, en- 
larged on the humble intention of 
those who commenced it. It hap- 
pened, in fact, to fall into the 
hands of two enthusiasts, Charles 
Knight and George Long. It was 
intended to be a mere light popular 
work, skimming science and litera- 
ture for penny purchasers; but it 
was made a scholarly work, in which 
some of the ablest men of the day 
in their special departments _par- 
took. 

But it is possible to come still 
nearer to the notion of the mere 
dictionary of general knowledge. 
Of all works of this class, indeed 
of all works of reference generally, 
commend us to the Dictionary of 
Trevoux, that wondrous magazine 
of learning and variety. Unlike the 
cold methodical instructors which 
we dip into for what we want, and 
jump out of again as fast as possible, 


the Trevoux is positively seductive, 
and we linger about it to the detri- 
ment of our progress with the mat- 
ter in hand. It is like a garden full 
of varied and well-flavoured fruits. 
You try one after another; all are 
excellent, and you cannot go away 
when you should. Here’ we have 
learning and science all in their 
proper place. But besides that, wé 

ve quaint superstitions, proverbs, 
mots, provincial customs, and anec- 
dotes of all kinds. It seems strange 
that a book, dealing in so lively 
@ manner with the world, should 
have come forth from the secluded 
retreat of a body of ecclesiastics ; 
but then they were Jesuits, and 
consequently bound to know every- 
thing past and present—ay, and 
future, if they could. 

Trevoux is the name of a small 
town on the banks of the Saone. 
It is well to keep this in view, be- 
cause lately, in a professedly very 
learned quarter—no matter where 
—we saw mention made of the 
works of Bayle, Moreri, and Tre 
voux. Of the method in which the 
dictionary became enriched Isaac 
D'Israeli gives this pleasant ac- 
count—‘t The work in the progress 
of a century evidently became a 
favourite receptacle’ with men of 
letters in France, who eagerly con- 
tributed the smallest or largest ar- 
ticles with a zeal honourable to 
literature and most useful to the 
public, They made this dictionary 
their commonplace-book for all their 
curious acquisitions; every one com- 
petent to write a short article, pre- 
serving an important fact, did not 
aspire to complete the dictionary, 
or even an entire article in it; but 
it was a treasure in which’ such 
mites collected together formed ita 
wealth,” * 

The work, by the way, which in 
our esteem has at the present day 
the greatest resemblanct to the Tre- 
voux, has turned up under a title, 
the popular tenor of which would 
nor have led us to expect it— 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia of Use. 





* ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ iii. 231. 
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ful Knowledge for. the People.’ 
There are some things in it apt to 
prejudice one against it—as the 
woodcuts tending more to decora- 
tion, than exposition, and the intro- 
duction of the lives of contemporary 
persons. But, for all that, it is a 
eompendium of learned and curious 
matter widely varied. This is to be 
attributed to the sagacious choice 
which the publishers have made in 
putting it into the hands of Mr. 
Andrew Findlater as editor. The 
secret of his success is, that. he is 
a genial scholar with a large circle 
of friends, who like him for. his 
accurate and extensive learning and 
for his good-fellowship. He keeps 
his eye upon the special qualities 
of every person he is brought in 
contact with, and draws virtue out 
of him, Thus, instead of being 
elaborately compiled by dunces, the 
brief. notice of perhaps a dozen 
lines, treating of some _recondite 
matter, has been dropped to him in 
a note from the man of all others 
best acquainted with the matter on 
which it deals. The thing is easily 
done, and’ the man has a pleasant 
way with him which baffles refusal. 
Hence, like the Treyoux, the work 
he superintends is becoming a 
treasury in which such mites of 
learning brought together form 
the wealth. It is an instance of 
how much may be done for the 
world by the selection for such 
a charge of a man who will not 
make it a drudgery, but a pur- 
suit and pride. It was thus that 
Leers, a Dutch publisher, selected 
Peter Bayle to be the editor of the 
dictionary which he projected. 

Two departments have been ac- 
customed by long usage to. start 
off from the encyclopeedia and de- 
mand complete systems of their 
own — geography and_ biography. 
These are essentially distinct in 
character. Geography retains the 
character originally given to the 
encyclopeedia, as a system in which 
all the paris converge to one centre, 
Every province is part of a country, 
every country is part of a quarter, 
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and the four quarters make the 
world. In biography, however, 


every man is on his own hook, ag 
the saying is. There are events in 
which more than one man has par- 
taken, and in which one man has 
been leader, and others the mere 
assistants; and some method of 
reference may be necessary in such 
instances to prevent repetition. 
But still all the actors, high and 
low, have separate individualities— 
Calais and Bordeaux are parts of 
France, but Pichegru and Ney were 
not. parts of Napoleon, however 
much their destinies may have de- 
pended on him. 

Hence there is more reason for a 
systematic mind in a geographical 
than in a biographical work of re- 
ference. The influence of this seems 
to have shown itself in the quarters 
whence such works have come. The 
French are naturally good bio- 
graphers. Their memoirs, in which 
no other literature approaches theirs, 
are the esssence of readable bio- 
graphical literature. There. may be 
questions as to what nation has pro- 
duced the very best biographical 
work, but there can be none that 
the best collections of biographies 
are the French. On the other 
hand, the Germans, who feel them- 
selves nothing if not philosophical 
and systematic, seem to shun bio- 
graphy in the bulk. We are aware 
of no good general biographical 
dictionary in their language, though 
we have no right to deny that there 
may be such a.thing. Their cray- 
ing after logical completeness, how- 
ever, must be sadly outraged in 
such a work. They cannot round 
off biographies, as they may other 
departments of knowledge, by merg- 
ing the particulars in the generali- 
ties. Every man is a separate unit, 
entitled to be heard. However 
large may be the number, and ex- 
tensive the class embraced within a 
biographical dictionary, there will 
still be many outside who are not 
separated by any broad and dis- 
tinct line from the favoured names. 

It is characteristic that in a Ger- 
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man book we have the most com- 
plete. specimen of a biographical 
dictionary extant, but. it is. limited 
to authors. This is the ‘Allgemeines 
Gelehrten Lexicon’ of Jécher, with 
its. supplement by Adelung, the 
great. lexicographer — a supplement 
which is more valuable than the 
book to which it is appended. It 
gives an extremely brief record of 
each author, with a list of his. pub- 
lications; and the titles of. these 
are given with extreme skill, so as 
amply to identify each book with- 
out giving place to the prolixities 
in which demonstrative authors 
sometimes indulge: It has hardly 
ever been known that a person has 
gone to this lexicon for anything 
within what it professes to give, 
and come away disappointed. But 
alas for human aspirations. after 
perfection! it is incomplete — the 
supplemental author having died in 
letter R. _ 

This leads us to the consideration 
of a gross injustice perpetrated by 
the alphabeticals in general, and 
especially by the biographical class, 
which, in casting a slight on certain 
initials, casts a slight also on the 
persons they represent. It scarcely 
ever happens, owing to the kind 
of pressure already adverted to, and 
to several other causes, that the 
editor of an alphabetical gives, his 
concluding articles the same space 
in proportion to their claims as he 
gives to the early. After a time 
he feels that he is getting, beyond 
bounds, and has to pull in ever 
tighter and tighter to the close. 
The Germans, in their ingenious 
systematisation, have tried a remedy 
fer this. The great lexicon pub- 

hed by Ersch and Gruber, and 
steadily marching on to the filling 
of some three hundred quarto vol- 
umes, follows an alphabet split in 
two places, so that three parts go 
on simultaneously. A.to G is in 
the hand of one editor, with a 
group of followers, H to P has 
another, and R to the rest of the 
alphabet has a third... The effect 
of this arrangement must be de- 





cidedly im favour. of this third 
estate of the alphabet, which, in 
other instances, exhausted, editors 
have got through any way, hustling 
them up together in a sort of ruck, 
like the common toasts ata festival 
after the orators have done and the 
great folks departed. 

But the lower grades of the al- 
phabet. are, subject to a more seri- 
ous cohenity: still) Many ambitious 
works break, down before reaching 
them. This calamity overtook the 
earliest dictionary—that of Photius, 
which stopped at R. We have al- 
ready referred. to such a catastrophe 
having overtaken Adelung’s sup- 
plement to Jécher. The great 
‘Biographica Britannica’ of Dr. 
Kippis only reached letter F, A 
still more signal failure overtook 
the effort of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to 
make the best biographical diction- 
ary in the world. A magnificent 
work. it certainly would have been, 
There exists. a fragment of it, some- 
times perhaps to be contemplated 
by the scholar with admiration at 
the grandeur of the design, as the 
sculptor has looked at the Torso, or 
the archeologist at the Cathedral 
of Cologne, only the literary frag- 
ment bears a far smaller proportion 
to ‘the design. It consists of seven 
octavo volumes, very closely print- 
ed; and how far do they reach? 
The length of letter A~no farther. 
If this fragment be compared with 
the: ‘Biographie Universelle’ or 
the ‘Biographie Générale,’ which 
pow hold, as rivals, the foremost 
place in their class, the superiority. 
of the English work in complete- 
ness and compactness becomes at 
once conspicuous. It was put un- 
der the management of Mr. George 
Long, a ripe scholar, a good organ- 
iser, and a strict disciplinarian. It 
is said that his troops felt a sort of 
relief when their functions came to 
a premature conclusion. <A sense 
of duty, and an emulous desire to 
co-operate and to bring the work up 
to the high standard which he had 
set, kept them at their work dog- 
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gedly ; but it was not of the kind 
which satisfied the popular pen, 
or even the philosophical and medi- 
tative. All flowers of rhetoric and 
sentiment were nipped in the bud, 
to leave room for dates, places, and 
the titles of books. Every attempt 
at an excursion on a favourite hobby 
was stopped at the outset. In a 
work which threatened to spread be- 
yond two hundred considerable vol- 
umes, there might surely, it was 
supposed, be a corner for storing 
away a a few judicious reflections be- 
side the hard facets which the com- 
piler had to gather up wiih pains 
and labour; but the luxury was 
no more to be permitted than a 
dangerous indulgence to a soldier 
on the march. We can recall an 
instance of the very absolute man- 
ner in which the general disci- 
plined all who came under his 
command, whether regular troops 
or volunteers. A_ scholar, whose 
studies ran in a peculiar and rather 
narrow line, had set before him as 
his idol another who had preceded 
him in the same school of inquiry. 
He had spent some appreciable part 
of his life in collecting materials 
for a biography of his master. It 
was a project in which no enlight- 
ened publisher had experienced an 
excessive eagerness to embark. The 
advantage of incorporating into it- 
self a memoir, enriched with all the 
original and exclusive information 
so collected, was offered to the new 
project if a suitable space could be 
spared. He was told that, in the 
special circumstances, some allow- 
ance would be made, and that he 
would be permitted to occupy a 
full half page instead of being re- 
stricted to a few lines ! 

For the great leaders of the world, 
however, there was reserved space 
enough to tell the source and na- 
ture of ‘their influence, and in the 
division of labour these elements 
. might be given toa special student 
of them, while the affair of dates 
and the sequence of actions were put 
into the hands of one trained in 
the systematic method of the book. 
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The pains taken to obtain the ser- 
vices of those who had become adepts 
in specialties was worthy of the am- 
bitious character of the work. For 
instance, in the article “Aristotle,” 
the knowledge of Trendelenburg, 
the great German apostle of the 
Aristotelian logic, was secured. He 
wrote it in German, and the editor 
translated it into English. Like 
Adelung, the editor aimed at com- 
pleteness in the literary ye a 
the only one admitting of a fixe 
criterion, Every man charged, on 
reliable grounds, with having writ- 
ten a book, was to be there, how- 
ever summarily dismissed, and this 
would have made a universal bibli- 
ography as well as biography. The 
illustrious families, not monarchs, 
but sufficiently important to have 
put their ‘mark on history, were to 
have been grouped, those which 
diverged into separate names and 
titles being referred to under the 
parent stem. This was the plan 
adopted in Moreri’s Dictionary, and 
is the only way to let us see what 
such families as the Borgias, the 
Guises, and the Montmorencies ac- 
tually were. Isolated from the on 
many members of such houses h 
not distinction enough to be worthy 
of separate record, but as items 
they went to make up the import- 
ance of the house, therefore’ the 
house was the thing to be recorded 
in a work professing to deal only 
with what was remarkable and 
worthy of the world’s remembrance, 
But, like the Great Eastern, the 
project was too large and compli- 
cated to be floated with the means 
at the disposal of the projectors, 
The editor left the helm, with : 
growl that the class who would ¥ 
expected to give welcome aid 
such a book preferred spending 
their superfluous money on plush 
and shoulder-knots. Whether such 
a book is ever to be completed in 
the English language or not, it will 
not be attempted again speedily 
after the warning from the past. 
Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street, 
looking at the large lines on which 
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the project was laid, came to the 
conclusion that it would be enough 
in the mean time to deal with our 
own country in a work of so com- 
prehensive and exhaustive a char- 
acter, and announced his ‘Biogra- 
phia Britannica.’ Even about this 
he seems to be hesitating; but let 
us hope that the project has not 
been abandoned. 

And, in the mean time, with all 
due humiliation and shame at our 
own vaulting ambition, let us accept 
in good part what the French have 
done. Deficient as their two large 
biographical dictionaries are, they 
are far above any that we have com- 
pleted. Of the more recent one, 
the ‘Biographie Générale,’ the forty- 
second volume is on our desk. It 
brings us down to Saint André. 
The names in T and the remaining 
letters are not yet, therefore, free of 
risk; and, by the way, theirs is a 
case which really has not received 
sufficient sympathy from the world. 
As we have already remarked in 
other departments, you may round 
off the articles in the earlier and 
happier letters of the alphabet so 
as to include the unfortunate resi- 
duaries. For instance, Zygophyl- 
lacee can be considered as included 
in the Gynobasic group of Polype- 
talous Exogens, and may have had 
a chance of getting in under letter 
E or G or P. Zoophytes have had 
some chance under Clavularia, Pen- 
natularia, and Sarcoidea. But it 
is all up with Zucharelli, Zuinglius, 
and Zantippe, if the pen drop from 
the compiler’s hand before he has 
reached the end of the alphabet. 
Now that contemporary biography 
has become fashionable, the inequal- 
ity becomes serious. The position 
of the X Y Z’s towards the A B C’s 
is a contrast painful to contem- 
plate. They have not only the al- 
most certainty of getting much less 
notice, but of being tptally omitted, 
either because the table is already 
full, or the door is closed. Has any 
one considered what the effects on 
society may be of this alphabetical 
inequality in the temple of fame, 





and whether there is any remedy 
for it? whether, for instance, they 
have a self-acting compensation, 
in that tax-gatherers, keepers of 
jury-rolls, and persons of that class, 
break down before reaching them, 
as well as the biographical diction- 
ary men? 

There is another deficiency in 
biographical dictionaries, and other 
works of reference, as to which we 
plead only from the reader's side— 
not by any means as advocating the 
rights of neglected virtue and emi- 
nence. One wants sometimes to 
know about very great scoundrels 
and criminals, and unless these have 
been ilJustrious for something be- 
sides scoundrelism or criminality— 
as kings, or conquerors, or great 
geniuses—there is no getting satis- 
factory information about them. 
Dick Turpin, Duval, Tom King, 
Harry Abershaw, Maclean, Thur- 
tell, Burke, and Hare, are persons 
one might want to know about some- 
times, perhaps for some very virtu- 
ous purpose, such as a sermon, or 
an essay on the abolition of the 
punishment of death; but how can 
one get at them, as he can at Isaac 
Watts and Hannah More, through 
the biographical dictionaries? Such 
men influenced the times in which 
they lived to an enormous extent, 
and to-day our no-knowledge of 
them leaves our notions of these 
times indistinct. | Cartouche, the 
celebrated robber, held his ground 
within France so powerfully, that 
at one time there was a of 
his besieging Paris— but what 
French historian deigns to mention 
his name? 

In a small shelf, high up, where 
the obscure duodecimos are stowed 
away,. stand four volumes, which 
might appear to supply the want 
we have just proclaimed. There is 
a very long and rather incoherent 
title-page, but the spirit of it is 
that the book is a biographical dic- 
tionary of eminent criminals. Lest 
one should doubt this on account of 
the circumlocutious way in which it 
is explained, there is a list of the 
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kind of persons who come under 
the scope of the book, beginning 
“‘Murderers, Traitors, Pirates, Muti- 
neers,” and so on through a long list 
to the humble class who are called 
‘“‘Extortioners.” This book has by 
no means a scholarly look, and we 
never happen to have seen a copy 
of it in such condition as would 
tempt a collector with very mode- 
rate notions’ to permit it to range 
with his respectable volumes. ‘The 
writer of these remarks confesses to 
have got a deal of very curious, and, 
according to his own notion, valu- 
able information out of this book. 
And what can be got from it makes 
it the more tobe regretted that 
such information is not more acces- 
sible than it is. This biographical 
dictionary of criminals notices very 
few who were not British, and opens 
up the idea how vast a world of por- 
tentous phenomena the conditions 


of crime in different ages and 
different countries present, and 
how little we know’ of it all. We 


must admit that there is a diffi- 
culty here. Crime gets already cele- 
brity enough. Ifa man has led a 
humble, stupid, clay-cloddish sort 
of life without the faintest chance 
of being noticed beyond his village, 
are we to make him an illustrious 
inmate of the house of the immor- 
tals—to make him a historical per- 
sonage—because the devil has some 
day entered into his brutal heart 
and made him commit a flagrant 
murder? But we haven't time to 
sift all the views of this matter. 

We have seen that the French 
have got the better of us in bio- 
graphical dictionaries; and so also 
have they in complete encyclo- 
peedias. Even the now old-fash- 
loned ‘ Encyclopédie’ Methodique’ 
is three or four times the size of 
our largest specimens—Rees’s and 
the Metropolitana This is in ac- 
cordance with the experience that 
in the production of majestic costly 
books France ever excels us, boast 
as we will of our riches. It is 
more surprising to find that the 
Germans greatly excel us in the 
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bulk of their encyclopedias; and 
there is no’ better’ reason for it 
than that the Germans are such 
readers. However, we are gain- 
ing on them, and may in the 
end beat them. When we ‘had 
nothing to show in’that shape but 
Chambers’s ‘ Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences ’—the earlier editions in 
two, the later in three folio vol- 
umes — these Germans had the 
‘ Universal Lexicon,’ published by 
Zedler in more than ‘seventy folios; 
and now Ersch and Gruber, when 
finished, will come to some three 
hundred volumes. It is a fine ex* 
emplification of the leisurely nature 
of the German mind. It was begun 
in 1818, and is now going on with 
vigour. We have referred else- 
where to its peculiarity as begin- 
ning at three parts of the alphabet. 
A few volumes tumble out every 
year; and the last we have seen 
shows that, instead of becoming ex- 
hausted, as long works are apt to 
be, it becomes richer and fuller as 
it goes on. These last volumes are 
three in number—all given to 
Greece; and they are close on the 
point where the first division, end- 
ing with letter G, meets the second 
beginning with letter H. One is 
inclined to ask whether | science 
will be compelled to stand still in 
Germany so as to preserve the lo- 
gical symmetry of ‘this work, and 
preclude the concluding volumes, 
issued somewhere about 1868, from 
contradicting those of 1818 ? 

Of our English encyclopsedical liter- 
ature the history is brief. But little 
as there is to say about it, we are 
not aware that that little has ever 
been told. The earliest work of 
the kind published in Britain, so 
far'as we are aware, is the ‘ Diction- 
arium Historicum Geographicum 
Poeticum,’ a folio volume published 
in 1660 by Nicholas Lloyd, who 
professes mergly to enlarge on the 
work of a Catolus Stephanus. It 
is a very useful guide to the names 
of places and persons in old Latin 
books treating on the history or 
topography of the middle ages. 
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This is a field in which every little 
help is valuable. It has not been 


thoroughly cultivated, like the clas- 


sical nomenclature, which surely is 
now. completed after Dr. William 
Smith and his force of assistants 
have added so much to what Lem- 
priére and others had done, The 
searcher after the individuality of 
some place or person encountered 
in the Chronicle of Marianus. or 
Froissart, knows what itis. franti- 
cally to turn the pages of all the 
standard historical dictionaries— 
Bayle, Moreri, Hoffman, Zedler, and 
the rest—in vain; and if he find 
it at last in the humble corner oc-+ 
cupied by Lloyd, as he sometimes 
may, he cannot but be grateful. 

The next English book of. the 
kind in chronological succession: is 
Jeremy Collier's Dictionary. The 
first edition—at least the earliest 
which. the present writer is’ ac- 
quainted with—was printed in a 
very portentous folio in 1694, three 
years. before the appearance. of 
Bayle. It was published anony- 
mously, and is not so well known 
as_ the edition of 1701, which had 
the advantage of Bayle’s labours. 
From its title-page, which is a 
curious, specimen of prolixity, the 
book, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous deal it has to say for itself. 
appears to merge into an abridged 
translation of. Moreri., But there 
is a great. deal of curious and 
valuable matter in it not to be 
found there. . It does, indeed, for 
British history and the British greht 
families, the same service;that Mo- 
reri performed for France. Collier, 
as most people know, was conspi- 
cuous in history as a nonjuring 
bishop; and when contemporary 
history and biography passed 
through the hands of such a man, 
the method in which he discoursed 
of them would of necessity be of 
more significance than the compila- 
tions of the ordinary compiler. 

In these works, science, as we 
now understand the term, can 
scarcely be said to havé been re- 
presented, Thus  Collier’s | title- 


page includes ‘the principal. terms 
of arts and sciences.” The first 
English . book to bring, the natu- 
ral and exact sciences. under al- 
phabetical discipline, along with 
history, geography, law, and divin- 
ity, was the ‘Dictionary of Arts 
and. Sciences,’ by | Ephraim Cham- 
bers. The publication of the first 
edition in 1729 must be counted 
a sort of epoch in this department 
of literature. It may be questioned 
if the idea of the enclycopsdia—the 
whole circle of , human knowledge 
in alphabetical order, with a due 
adjustment of space to importance, 
and a reference of the several parts 
to each other—has ever been more 
fully realised than by the editor of 
this work, who set the example to 
foreigners as well as to his country- 
men. The encyclopedia of Dr. Rees, 
which . swelled to forty volumes, 
was avowedly the dictionary of 
Chambers. come to full growth 
The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ was 
a child of the same literary parent- 
age. Respectable as is its bulk 
when appearing for the — eighth 
time, it was at first a smaller book 
than the ‘Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences,’ being) coerced. into the 
limits of three quarto volumes. In 
the second: edition it allowed itself 
to swell into ten, with the aid of a writ 
er who was in his day very decidedly 
the kind of person whom we familiar- 
ly call “a character.” It is, we rather 
think, a common belief that all 
literary compilers are persons of a 
staid and sedate walk in life, alien 
to the roystering habits to which 
certain distinguished men of genius 
have been addicted. Their work 
is very systematic and compact, 
each part fitting exactly to its place 
and filling it, but going no farther, 
Hence people suppose that the do- 
mestic life of the compiler is some- 
thing precise and symmetrical, like 
his work. It is the counterpart to the 
feeling one has in a well-executed re- 
view of troops, that each individual 
who. dresses so perfectly in live is 
nothing but a red-and-white pattern 
on the field, and has no more in- 
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dividuality of feeling, passion, and 
interest in the affairs of the world 
than a square in a carpet. The 
soldier, however, if we ask about 
it, has his personal character and 
history, and, it may be, a strange 
enough one when brought out ; so 
of the compiler for an alphabetical 
—he has to “dress” to the order 
of the alphabet when he appears in 
public for service, but his private 
life may be a wild and wayward 
one. And it would be difficult to 
find one more strange than that of 
James Tytler, who has the reputa- 
tion of having been the maker of 
the second edition of the ‘ Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica.’ He is not 
for one moment to be confounded 
with the Frazer Tytlers—an emi- 
nently respectable race of writers, 
who never appear except in unex- 
ceptionable full-dress, and have the 
art of communicating its stiffness and 
formality to everything they touch 
—even that swearing indecorous 
madcap Lord Kames is toned down 
to absolute demureness in the two 
= in which they arrayed him. 
ames Tytler, on the other hand, 
probably never put on a decent 
coat in his life. It was lucky for 
him that he lived in Scotland, 
otherwise he might have often 
been amenable to that law protest- 
ed against by De Quincey as so 
barbarous, which subjects a man 
to punishment for sleeping in the 
open air. So far as he might be 
said to bave a regular settlement, 
he existed in the village of Dud- 
dingston near Edinburgh, renow ned 
as the abode of washerwomen, with 
one of whom he lodged, finding the 
inverted tub a very convenient desk 
to write his articles upon. Like 
certain primitive hermits, the chief 
source of his nutriment was grain ; 
but he required that it should be 
subjected to the process of distilla- 
tion before it became sufficiently 
purified to suit his refined stomach. 
He tried both his head and his 
hand at almost everything—science, 
history, metaphysics, poetry, basket- 
making, printing, and blacksmith 
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He took at one time to 
ballooning, and induced the greater 
part of Edinburgh to assemble, to 
witness his ascent in an aerial loco- 
motive of his own manufacture, 


work. 


That something amusing would oc- 
cur, seems to have been an assur- 
ance quite sufficient to bring to: 
gether a large crowd; but there 
was so little reliance on his success 
in anything, that although his place 
of residence at that time was the 
Abbey of Holyroodhouse—a sane- 
tuary for persecuted debtors—his 
creditors were quite tranquil on the 
matter of his chances of escape. 
He did rise high enough to get a 
good tumble; but it was fortun- 
ately into a corner containing ma- 
terials for enriching a garden, the 
softness of which was ample com- 
pensation for its uncleanness., He 
earned. by this feat the nickname 
of Balloon Tytler, which seems to 
have fitted his flighty and unsteady 
character. 

There is a common prejudice 
which should be dispersed, that 
only new works of reference are 
valuable. One of the advantages 
of access to the old, is, that being 
made, as well as their makers 
could, to correspond to the wants 
of their own time, they suit also 
the wants of the historian or other 
inquirer who wishes as far as 
he can to live into that time. it 
is in science, of course, that the 
latest edition claims the highest 
amount of superiority over all its 
predecessors. The person who goes 
straight to his dictionary for his 
scientific knowledge, and wants 
none but the newest and most 
fashionable, goes, of course, to the 
last edition of the most esteemed 
work of reference. But it may hap- 
pen that even in science something 
is wanted which can be best sup- 
plied from the old fountains. If 
we would put ourselves as nearly a8 
possible in the position of those 
who beheld the science in any’ 
special stage of its growth, it is 
there only that we can do s0. 
Modern accounts of it are taken 
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from the position of the adept: of 
the existing school, who thinks it 
perfect, and who paints that of our 
ignorant and credulous _ ancestors 
from his own point of view, totally 
unconscious that some hundred 
ears hence his great-grandchildren 
in. science are to treat his _ own 
school after the same fashion. 

In history and geography it is of 
eminent advantage to have at hand 
works of reference of the period 
about which we are reading, It is 
not only that they enter into speci- 
alties with more freshness, and that 
they cannot possibly confuse the 
existing state of matters of their 
own time with those of subsequent 
ages, but they are a vast relief to 
the student in the matter of nomen- 
clature and spelling. There is a 
source of vexation, and consequently 
of profane swearing, which especi- 
ally adheres to geography and topo- 
graphy. Science sweeps past it by 
the Greek nomenclature, which al- 
ways enables one to find his way 
sooner or later to the thing meant. 
Law also affords etymological helps 
in hunting down the meaning of a 
word; and in biography, as a man 
does not live on century after cen- 
tury, so he is not liable to per- 
pertual shifting of names like 
countries and cities. There is a 
kind of torment to which searchers 
are subject both in biography and 
topography—the knowing the sound 
of the name, but not exactly letter 
by letter how it is spelt. This causes 
great floundering about, and deteri- 
oration of temper, especially when 
the dubieties are in the initial let- 
ters, and deal with any two or more 
that happen to be far apart—for 
instance, I and Y. And the irrit- 
able race of authors are not the 
only people who flinch under this 
torment; for commercial. gentlemen, 
in their researches through direc- 
tories, almanacs, and shipping-lists, 
are quite as likely to be perplexed, 


‘and not at all more retentive of 


their temper when they are so. 
But the perplexity special to 
topography is beyond this, and 


arises from the variations which 
the mames of places haye under- 
gone in the revolutions of the hu- 
man’ race’ from the beginning of 
the world. Some of these, indeed, 
create difficulties .so deep that one 
has no right to expect their imme- 
diate settlement by the turning-up 
of a word in‘a gazetteer. Works of 
reference can, after all, only deal 
with ascertained. science; and there 
are matters so far from being ascer- 
tained, that people of different opi 
nions concerning. them write de- 
bating books against’ each other 
about them from time to time, 
But without going so deep as any 
of the great topographical problems, 
there are macters often terribly ‘per- 
plexing in the reconciliation of the 
totally distinct’ names that apply 
to the same place. The differences 
that we are familiar with, in refer- 
ence to places of eminence, will 
give one a notion how difficult it 
may be to identify obscure places 
by their ancient names. When we 
know that London was known. as 
Augusta, Paris as Lutetia, and Aix-la- 
Chapelle as Aquarum Grana, we can 
easily believe that, like revolutions 
in the nomenclature of small towns 
and provinces, these trip up the 
reader, and involve him in. difficul- 
ties from which he cannot extricate 
himself by a brief interview with 
the latest gazetteer, as he will find 
the street and number of his friend’s 
residence in the new directory. 

It is in such cases of distress 


‘that the dingy folios of Hoffman, 


Lloyd, Lamartiniére, and Moreri 
often afford the relief not to be 
obtained from their spruce and con- 
ceited representatives of the present 
day. But there is another source of 
satisfaction sometimes to be found 
in preferring the old works of re- 
ference to the new. The amount of 
mere compiling in this kind of lit- 
erature is almost inconceivable. By 
compiling is meant the putting into 
new words or the abridging of what 
another person has said, without 
knowing whether it is accurate or 
not. This is a sort of work that is 
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at times very useful and very neces- 
sary. Are we to expect that the 
person who gives ‘the life of St. Aus- 
tin or of Rousseau in half‘a-dozen 
lines in some compact biographical 
dictionary, has read the dozen folios 
of the works of the saint; or the 
hundred quartos left by the sinner ? 
It is all the better, perhaps, that he 
should not happen to know any- 
thing whatever about them, as such 
a knowledge may blemish his work 
by disproportion. In the division 
of labor the compiler has his place, 
and his work is useful. Mr. Maun- 
der’s little treasuries of knowledge 
are extremely useful. Every one 
who consults them admires their 
business-like, systematic structure ; 
and the reason of their excellence 
may be traced to the good sense of 
the person, whoever he was, who 
edited them, in selecting as (his 
workmen mere compilers, who had 
no acquirements in the matters they 
compiled about. 

But besides taking a date, a spell- 
ing of a name, or some general piece 
of information, from a mere *com- 
pilation, people like sometimes to 
read an original piece by one who 
has reason for what he is writing 
about. This he will often find in 
works of reference by going far 
back. There is many and many a 
biography in the alphabetical French 


The Alphabeticals. 
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and English which has been’ all 
merely bold repetition or abridg: 
ment since the days of Moreri; 
Now Moreri’s name is’ sometimes 
evil spoken of; for no doubt there 
is an abundance of all kinds of blun- 
ders in that ponderous book of his, 
Yet .if, in the latest French -or 
English authorities which boast of 
great accuracy and ‘supremacy of 
method, it be the fact;as it often 
is, that the life of some eminent per- 
son has undergone no change except 
that of translation and abridgment; 
or both, since it appeared under 
the auspices of Moreri, then we are 
bound to say that we would prefer 
to take it out of Moreri himself, 
old-fashioned, ignorant, and cum- 
brous as he is.| And by going to 
the old authorities we may ‘have 
something better still. If a me- 
moir was originally written by 
Peter Bayle,‘and held in possession 
the mass of quaint learning and 
curious bitter criticism which he 
suspended ‘to it in those bulky, 
well-crammed ‘notes of his, would 
any one be for a moment content- 
ed with some colourless compen- 
dium of it made for that latest 
biographical dictionary, ‘‘ carefully 
compiled from the best and most 
recent authorities, and arranged 
according ‘to the most approved 
models” ? 
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LETTERS FROM THE PRINCIPALITIES. 


NO, 111.—PRINCE covzA’s COUP D’£TAT. 


“Her Majesty has been engaged, in ‘concert with the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the 
French, the King of Prussia. and the Emperor of Russia,in an endeavour to bring to effect 
amicable arrangement of differences which had arisen between the Hospodar of Moldo-Walla 
and his suzerain, the Sultan, Her Majesty has the satisfaction to inform you that this endeavour 
has been successful.” — Queen’s Speech, July 1864, naitasgh= 


Ir is a serious) undertaking in 


these days of railroads, when we 


are spoiled by luxurious locomo- 
tion, to post from Jassy' to Bucha- 
rest. The journey usually occupies 
from forty-eight to sixty hours, ac- 
cording to the state of the roads 
and rivers. As the first are not 
macadamized, and the latter are 
not bridged, the length of the jour- 
ney is as uncertain in bad weather 
as afvoyage round the Cape, and 
may even last a week. My com- 
panion and myself were fortunate 
in having the dust, not) mud, to 
contend with, and in a light open 
carriage passed most successfully 
over more than two hundred miles 
of plain. 

Though there is scareely any 
variety in the scenery, the jour- 
ney is not so monotonous as might 
be supposed. In the first place, 
the speed was great, and the exhil- 
aration it produced lessened the 
fatigue, and there was a sufficient 
novelty in the sights and incidents 
of travel to amuse us. We left 
Moldavia at Fokshanee, a large 
Eastern-looking town, containing 
23,000 inhabitants, and entered the 
plains of Wallachia, where the as- 
pect of the people was even more 
Oriental than that of those we 
had just left. Villages of detached 


-houses, each surrounded by its own 


fence, are grouped over the land- 
scape—a few scattered clumps of 
trees relieve its monotony. Vast 
expanses of Indian corn tinge with 
a yellow hue whole tracts of country. 
Ungainly poles project in all direc- 
tions, marking the sites of wells. 
Near these gypsies congregate in 
huts dug out of the ground, and 
thatched over. Sometimes the 
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country is so dry that only cer- 
tain wells furnish the n 

supply. This happened to be the 
case when we passed over it. Up- 
on more than one occasion we 
found the post-station deserted, and 
went on a voyage of discovery for 
horses. A sort of instinct seemed 
to lead our postilions, even by 
night, to the well they had chosen, 
though there was no road to guide 
them, and the wells seemed always 
exactly like each other. When at 
last we dug out the postmaster from 


-his gipsy hovel, he was not unfre- 


quently obliged to go on a search 
for horses, and at the end of an 
houy or ‘so would come back ‘crack- 
ing his whip and driving his herd 
before him. Then a wild creature 
would bestride a wheeler and go 
off with a yell, at a pace that made 
the carriage rock again, and seem 
as a sort of rough cradle to its occu- 
pants. Now and then we entered 
a town, and were a source of eager 
curiosity to the inhabitants. Unable 
to speak the language, our efforts 
at post- stations to explain our 
wishes always caused amusement ; 
and a most inconyenient trick they 
have got in these provinces, of put- 
ting the posthouse outside the 
town, and as far as»possible from 
any house of public entertainment, 
does not add to the traveller's com- 
fort. 

Tt was five o'clock in the morn- 
ing when we rumbled into Bucha- 
rest, and knocked up'the French 
landlord of the most fashionable 
hotel in that gay metropolis. Bu- 
charest ‘is too well known and too 
much visited to need any descrip- 
tion. There is no other town. 
where the civilisations of the East 


Qa 
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and the West meet in such close 
contact and in such singular con- 
trast— where the society, imbued 
with the habits and associations of 
Oriental luxury and. magnificence, 
adds tq these the refinements and 
extravagances of Paris, and exag- 
gerates the faults and follies of 
both. Still here, as at Jassy, the 
traveller has no reason to complain. 
The constitution of society is almost 
exactly the same as in the sister 
Principality ; and though they see, 
through the medium of jealousy, 
each other’s faults with great dis- 
tinctness, to the stranger, uninflu- 
enced by prejudice in favour of 
either, there is very little to choose 
between them. The vices of both 
are too painfully distinct to be ig- 
nored, the hospitality too lavish 
and open-handed not to excite the 
deep regret that their defects should 
be so apparent. There is no city in 
Europe which is the centre of more 
political intrigue. than Bucharest. 
The reason is clear. The principality 
of which it is the capital seems ex- 
pressly designed to be the Euro- 
pean stumbling-block. Every poli- 
tical agent in Bucharest is conscious 
that his Government regards the 
country to which he is accredited 
in a different light from any other, 
from the fact that a protectorate 
exists of a peculiarly compromising 
character. ‘here are certain stipu- 
lations which Prince Couza is bound 
to observe towards his own people, 
but which he never does — certain 
others whieh he is bound to observe 
towards the protecting Powers, but 
which he never does. The protect- 
ing Powers themselves have certain 
obligations to fulfil towards each 
other, which they endeavonr by 
every means in their power to evade. 
Everybody from Prince Couza down- 
wards is trying to “do” somebody 
else. He says himself, with great 
frankness, that, with no less than 
five great Powers. protecting him, it 
is very hard: if -he cannot get his 
own way; and he has always man- 
aged to get it, for he has always suc- 
ceeded in. exciting the jealousy of 
one, and by these means securing 
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its support and countenance in his 
unconstitutional, not to say nefari- 
ous, designs. The result is, that he 
laughs at the remonstrances ad- 
dressed to him by the other Powers, 
and their agents are placed in a po- 
sition correspondingly humiliating. 
He has duped each protecting Power 
in turn, so that there is not one of 
them which even, while it uses him, 
trusts him. With consummate dex- 
terity he lulls even his great model 
the French Emperor into security, 
just at the moment when he has 
allowed himself to be bribed by 
Russia for some special job; nor 
will he shrink from betraying his 
Muscovite employer a week after- 
warns in the most unblushing way. 
A colonel in the Moldavian militia, 
employed in a subordinate capa- 
city at Galatz, at the moment when, 
to his intense astonishment, he was 
elected to his present high position, 
he got off the billiard-table upon 
which he usually passed the night, 
to ascend «the thing which, by a 
figure of speech, is called the throne, 
at Bucharest, and here he reposes, 
much to his own satisfaction. He is 
certainly adapted by Providence, by 
reason of the impervious nature. of 
his hide, the extreme elasticity of 
his conscience, and the-subtlety of 
his inventive faculties, to rule over 
the most thick-skinned, the most 
unscrupulous, and the cunningest 
race in Kurope. The history of his 
ascension to the high position he 
occupies, is characteristic enough. 
By the constitution guaranteed by 
the Powers at the Congress of Paris, 
the Principalities were united by a 
mere titular union, and public 
powers were confided in each prin- 
cipality to an elective native hos- 
podar and an elective assembly. As 
there was no actual provision against 
one prince for both principalities, 
however, it was determined. to try 
the experiment in spite of the an- 
ticipated opposition of the Porte, 
and one of the Ghikas was secretly 
fixed upon as the future prince. 
Meantime an outsider was selected 
as first choice; and as it was calcu- — 
lated that the Porte would be cer- 
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tain to reject him, Ghika was kept 
in reserve. However, the plotters 
were as usual too clever, and to 
their dismay the Porte ratified the 
choice of the Moldavian colonel, 
whose Florentine father and Greek 
mother did not add pedigree to his 
other qualifications. 

The first impression which the 
countenance of Prince Couza makes 
upon the mind of the stranger is, 
that it is an extremely low-bred one. 
The next, that he must have a con- 
science concealed in some part of 
his person, for he never ventures to 
look you in the face. ‘fhe next, 
that he has put on his best clothes 
for your especial benefit, and does 
not feel at all comfortable in them. 
The next, that you would not care 
to travel alone with him much by 
night in the more lonely part of his 
dominions, if you had bills to any 
large amount about you. The next, 
that both by day and night, with 
boon companions, he would be ex- 
tremely good company, and ready 
for any mischief which might be pro- 
posed. Then, as you go on talking to 
him, you find that he is by no means 
a foul, and that though his policy is 
shortsighted and unpatriotic, still 
he has a very definite plan of action, 
and one sufficiently well adapted to 
the race he governs. ‘Set a thief 
to catch a thief,” is a proverb which 
finds its practical application in 
these countries, where it would need 
an “expert” like the Prince to 
plunder successfully the gang of 
Daco-Roumains, of which he is 
chief. This is really why he is so 
unpopular. In this land of sh 
there is no getting round his High- 
ness; ‘ therefore they crave for 
some foreign sprig of royalty 
who would be a nice pigeon, and 
allow everybody to feather their 
nests at his expense. Now, though 
Couza would discard from his coun- 
cils any man who refused to pec- 
ulate, upon the principle that the 
“ official band” would be demo- 
ralised by the intrusion of one 
honest man, yet he limits their 

lunder, and takes more than the 
ion’s share for himself. Then by 


constantly changing them, he pre- 
vents any one of them becoming 
too rich and independent: Thus, 
since 1858, Prince Couza has 
changed the entire personnel of 
his Cabinet twenty times. The 
reason for this, he will tell you, is, 
that they do not understand the 
working of the constitution, and 
that they are too unscrupulous to be 
trusted. In fact, if the officials want 
an innocent foreigner to rule over 
them; the Prince would like simple- 
minded strangers as his ministers, 
who would not perpetually keep 
trying to take more loot than was 
due to them. Thus not only has 
he changed his Cabinet twenty 
times in five years, but he has 
changed his whole Chamber three 
times, because they will keep ask- 
ing him for a budget. Now this is 
a sort of impertinence no rizht- 
minded Daco-Roumanian ruler 
can tolerate. The notion of having 
to account to the Chambers for the 
revenues of the country, is an idea 
too absurd to be entertained, al- 
though by the terms of the con- 
vention, which forms the basis of 
the constitution, be is bound to do 
so. Since the day he ascended the 
throne, he has never condescended 
to give the slightest information to 
any one as to the destination of the 
revenues of the country; and when 
the Chamber becomes inconven- 
iently inquisitive, he dissolves 
them, finally shutting their mouths 
for an indefinite period, by the 
introduction of universal suffrage 
upon the French system. 

The fact is, that constitutional 
government in these countries 
would be impossible, even if it 
were attempted by the most i- 
otic and conscientious ruler. re 
is not a population in Europe more 
totally disqualified for the duties 
and responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment. No traveller who has ever 
visited them, or foreigner who has 
ever resided among them, holds a 
different opinion. One of the best 
authorities on the subject is Gene- 
ral Kotzebue, who endeavours to 
take the view most favourable to 
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them generally, and» whose long 
ence entitles his estimation of 
the national character and capaci- 
ties to some weight. “ Aprés avoir 
ssé\ de longues années dans les 
incipautés de Moldavie ‘et de 
Wallachie, aprés avoir voué une 
affection sincére 4 leurs habitans, 
‘et les connaissant au fond avec 
leurs’ bonnes qualités, j’affirme 
qu'ils ne peuvent pas se gouverner 
“eux-mémes.” 

The first effect of railway and 
telegraphic communication is to 
‘make every country, however un- 
civilised and retrograde, fancy it- 
self as fit for free institutions as the 
most advanced’ with which it is in 
connection. 

The mongrel population of these 
provinces would have been con- 
tent to remain badly governed by 
their own boyards, and tributary 
to the Porte for an_ indefinite 
period, were it not that the nation- 
ality idea is continually flashed along 
the telegraphic wires from Paris to 
-Bucharest. If the fine ladies of 
Roumania, with the latest bonnets 
‘and flounces, could not get to 
Giurgevo from ‘Paris by steam, we 
should probably never have heard 
of this same Roumania. But now 
they want a court upon the model 
of the Tuileries, as if a prince 
modelled after the Parisian Em- 
peror was not enough to satisfy 
them. After all, it would be as 
‘unjust to Couza to deny that he 
was quite good enough for the race 
he governs, as to say that the 
French nation and their ruler were 
not perfectly matched. One may 
say of the Hospodar with Cassius, 


‘And why should Couza be a tyrant, then? 
Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf 
But that he sees the Roumains are but sheep. 
He were no lion were not Roumains hinds.” . 


If you ask Prince Couza to ex- 
plain to you his policy, he will 
enter upon the subject with great 
frankness and a most seductive 
plausibility. He will begin to de- 
seribe to you his countrymen in 
the blackest possible colours, and 
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having ascribed to their conduct 
the worst conceivable motives, will 
make his own appear’ favourable 
by the very force of the contrast. 
“How,” he will ask, in the most 
plaintive terms, “can I develop the 
resourées of the country, when my 
Chamber won’t vote me money? 
How can I contract for railways 
with foreigners, when no bill can 
pass the House unless every man 


who votes for it sees his way to - 


making money by it? How can I 
get a decent Cabinet together, when 
the very limited class of boyards to 
which ily choice is confined, are 
perpetually intriguing against each 
other and against me? How can 
I protect myself or my country 
against wholesale robbery, unless I 
am up to all the moves of the game? 
What is the good of patriotism, if 
there is no other patriot in the 
country but me? I should simply 
become a victim. I can ‘best serve 
my country by crushing the class 
which impede my _ governrent, 
thwart my designs, and bleed the 
country without benefiting it; so 
here goes, on the 2d of next Decem- 
ber, for a coup @état on the exact 
date and on the exact model of my 
imperial patron and august ex- 
ample, the Emperor Louis Na- 
poleon.” 

In answer to all which charges 
the Chambers reply: “Be constitu- 
tional, and we will vote at once 
more liberal laws than you propose; 
we will introduce a more complete 
measure for the amelioration of 
the condition of the peasants, and a 

re extended electoral. law; but 
we must first be guaranteed against 
an arbitrary régime, and we refuse 
to act unless our liberties are secur- 
ed to us;” at the same time they 
point to the measures which they 
have already passed as a proof of 
their sincerity of their professions. 
“Tt was the Assembly which took 
the initiative of the rural law and 
of the electoral reform. There was 
po ane 9 A in the Chamber for de- 
claring the peasants proprietors of 


a certain amount of land on pay- 
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ment of an indemnity. There was 
a discussion only upon the guantum 
of the land, and the form of the in- 
demnity. In the same manner the 
Chambers wished to extend’ the 
franchise, but at the same time to 
guarantee the independence of the 
electoral body, and to avoid ad- 
ministrative interference.” The 
Chambers maintained that their only 
reason for refusing to continue the 
. discussion of laws so important to 
the future of the country, was the 
presence of an _ unconstitutional 
ministry, whose violent acts an- 
nounced iis intention of exciting 
social struggles at the risk of a 
general massacre. 

Circumstances over which he had 
no control prevented Prince Couza 
from an imitation of the Emperor, 
which should extend even to per- 
petrating his coup @Wétat, on the 
anniversary of the day selected by 
our illustrious ally ; but in so far as 
the machinery by which the trick 
was accomplished was concerned, 
it was imported direct from Paris. 

A vote of want of confidence, 
which was proposed in the Cham- 
bers, was met by the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Cogalnitchano, by a very 
simple expedient. In order to pre- 
vent the vote being taken at the 
end of the debate, he proceeded to 
read a paper dissolving the house, on 
which there was a tumult, which 
so frightened the Prémier, who is 
not more distinguished for courage 
than his countrymen generally, that 
he fairly fled the house, leaving his 
hat behind him in his hurry; but 
he had taken the precaution to sta- 
tion soldiers and police outside the 
building, and they, pouring in, clear- 
ed the Chambers in a moment, ex- 
pelling in a most summary manner 
the Vice-President, Mr. Catargi, and 
substituting for a division a diver- 
sion in the House. 

Next, in order that the vote might 
go smoothly in the desired direc- 
tion, the Prince issued a decree, 
placing the press under surveillance, 
while the police went about beating 
drums and proclaiming to the peo- 


ple that “all political meetings or 
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conversations were forbidden, under 
penalty .of imprisonment. without 
form, of: trial.” Having’ ‘thus clear- 
ed the way for a free vote, his 
Highness ate. a to his _ 
two complicated projects o - 
comprising about a hundred articles, 
effecting: a complete revolution: in 
the constitution which had been 
guaranteed. to the Principalities at 
the Congress of Paris, and which 
necessarily involved. changes upon 
which it was impossible to vote a 
simple yes or no; moreover, so 
elaborate were they, that, even with 
the best intentions, it would have 
been impossible for the péasantry, 
whom they principally affected, to 
understand them. However, as the 
machinery was constructed that did 
not matter, for the majority of the 
peasantry did not vote at all—the 
Administration .voted for them. 
Those who did were asked the sim- 
ple question, If they wished to 
become proprietors or not? In the 
towns all kinds of persons, without 
any rights — strangers, domestics, 
and children—voted, and. often in 
two or three arrondissements at once. 
The police went from house to. house 
with two registers of the vote, but 
refused the negative register, and 
went away without allowing per- 
sons who wished it to vote. The 
statute which embodied these. fun- 
damental changes in the constitu 
tion, to respect which Prince Couza 
had sworn by oaths as sacred as @ 
Roumain can take or.a Frenchman 
can break, established an elective 
assembly ‘upon the model of the 
French Legislative Body, and an 
Upper House or. Senate composed. 
of the Metropolitan, the Diocesan . 
Bishops, the sident of the Court 
of Cassation, the senior generals of 
the army, and sixty-four members 
selected by the Prince—half of them 
on the d of merit, and the 
other half out of the members of the 
district: councils. . The members of. 
this House are paid at the rate of 
thirty shillings a-day; and in order 
to keep them in proper order, and 
duly amenable to the Prince, a 
third of their number is renewed 
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every two years. The President of 
the House of Representatives is 
named by the Prince, who reserves 
to himself the supreme control of 
both Chambers. In him alone is 
vested the right of initiating new 
laws; and it is expressly stipulated 
that if the budget is not voted by 
the Chamber, it shall be calculated 
upon the same ‘scale as that of the 
previous year, and applied irrespec- 
tive of the vote. The Ministers sit 
ex officio in the Chambers, and are 
not responsible. By the 5th article 
of the statute, they must be listened 
to whenever they wish to speak. 
They merely offer projects of law 
for discussion, but not for approval 
or rejection. 

The electoral system introduced 
by the Prince is a sort of mixture 
of every experiment on the suffrages 
of a population which has ever 
been tried in France. One result 
is, that the peasants can vote who 
pay the capitation tax, which in- 
cludes nearly them all; while in 
the towns the qualification is 
placed so high as to exclude the 
greater part of the artisans, a class 
always looked upon by despots as 
dangerous.* It was not likely that 
the urban population would have 
voted in favour of a statute depriv- 
ing them of the right they had 
hitherto enjoyed of voting. Yet, 
that such is the case, is proved by 
the fact that there is only one-fifth 
the number of voters in Bucharest 
now that there were formerly. Per- 
haps the following order issued to 
the army had something to do with 
the docility of the people in the 
matter of voting :— 


“TO THE ARMY. 
“ Officers, Sub-Offcers, Corporals, and 
iers / 


iers 
‘Great events are accomplished. 
“The Elective Assembly has refused 
its support to my Government for mea- 
sures calculated to develop our public 
liberties and the prosperity, of the 
country. 
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“*T have dissolved it. 

“The whole nation is called upon to 
declare its will. Your duty is to main- 
tain public order, and to see that the 
will of the Roumains may be freely ex- 

ressed. Show yourselves, as always, 
faithful preservers of order and dis- 
cipline. 

“ Having restrained so long — thanks 
to your unshakable fidelity — bad pas- 
sions, you will now have the honour, 
not less great, of contributing, by your 
loyal and energetic attitude, to give the 
country liberty at last, and to reduce 
to impotence those who compromise the 
honour and the dignity of the country. 


“ Officers, ee Corporals, aud 
‘rivates | 

“T have always counted upon you, 
and you have always shown yourselves 
worthy of my confidence. To-day, I 
am sure, you will know how to be equal 
to the mission which I confide to your 
patriotism. ‘ 
“ALEXANDER JEAN, 

“ The Minister of War, 

“ GENERAL Mano.” 

_In order to facilitate the above 
“mission,” an elaborate decree 
against the press was issued, for- 
bidding “any bill or pamphlet or 
squib of any kind to be put in cir- 
culation at Bucharest, without the 
authorisation of the Minister of the 
Interior, and, in the country, of the 
prefects of the districts,” and en- 
tering into the details of a most 
rigorous press censorship, 

The extent to which Prince Couza 
violated the constitution can best 
be appreciated by a reference to 
Count Walewski’s circular, dated 
the 20th August 1858, explaining 
the principles of the convention 
which had been agreed upon by the 
Powers as embodying the system of 
administration in Moldo-Wallachia. 

“T should,” says the French 
Foreign Minister, ‘‘make you im- 
perfectly acquainted with the essen- 
tial characteristics of the, Conven- 
tion of the 19th of August, if I did 
not add that the principles of 1789, 
based upon our civil and public 
right, were fundamentally repro- 





* A peasant paying .48 piastres (tax) has a vote. The citizens of a town con- 
taining from 3000 to 15,000 inhabitants, must pay 80 piastres for the same 
privilege ; and if the town contains more than 15,000 inhabitants, the qualification 
is 110 piastres. 
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duced. An elective assembly vot- 
ing laws and controlling budgets ; 
responsible ministers ; equality be- 
fore the law, and in the matter of 
taxation ; the enjoyment of political 
and religious liberty ; the liberty. of 
the individual guaranteed ; the aboli- 
tion of class privileges—privileges 
which have been much abused ; the 

rinciple of ‘ permanency’ introduced 
into the magistracy,—these are the 
principal constitutional measures 
which have been put in force in the 
Principalities.”’ It will be seen, from 
the terms of the decrees upon which 
the people were compelled to vote, 
how completely the Prince has up- 
set the constitution as thus de- 
scribed in the French despatch ; and, 
in the face of that document, it is 
somewhat significant that he has 
acted throughout under the advice 
and encouragement he _ received 
from Paris. Had he not been sure 
of support he never would have ven- 
tured upon a measure so distasteful 
both to the Russian and Austrian 
Governments ; and it is worthy of 
note, that while we stood by and 
looked on, as we generally do now- 
adays when important _ political 
changes are taking place, the Rus- 
sian Consul-General was the only 
foreign agent who protested. against 
Prince Couza’s proceedings, thereby 
securing to Russia the gratitude of 
the boyards and a large section of 
the population. 

Meanwhile this prince of adven- 
turers, with an effrontery peculiar 
to his class, not content with per- 
juring himself and violating. the 
constitution, issues a proclamation 
to the nation, beginning ‘“ Rou- 
mains!” which might. have been 
written to order by Emile Girardin, 
or some other sensation political 
scribbler of the Boulevards of Paris, 
After the arbitrary acts of Couza, 
it reads almost like a burlesque. 
No sooner had he turned the As- 
sembly out of doors at the point of 
the bayonet, than he complains of 
them thus :— 
~ “In vain have I given multiplied 


proofs of my scrupulous respect for par- 
liamentary privileges, and have ap- 
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pealed ‘successively to every party in 
power. In vain have I made concession 
upon concession to the ‘Assemblies. I 
have pushed the spirit of conciliation 
to the extent of tolerating grave en+ 
eroachments: upon my rights, In vain 
have I gone the length even of spon- 
taneously abandoning certain sovereign 
prerogatives. All has been useless! 

“The union of thé sister Principali- 
ties accomplished, the monastic endow- 
ments—the fifth part of the Roumain 
soil—restored to the national domain, 
—all these great results accomplished 
by my Government have been forgotten. 

“The interests of the country, its 
dignity, its aspirations, and its urgent 
necessities, everything has been  sacri- 
ficed to culpable passions. As a re- 
ward of his devotion to the national 
cause, the elect of the Roumains has 
only received outrage and calumny; and 
in spite of the wisdom of a certain num- 
ber of deputies, a factious oligarchy has 
unceasingly thwarted my efforts for the 
public good, and reduced my Govern- 
ment to impotence. 

“What has been left to me to do? 
I have resolved to try a last appeal to 
the patriotism of the Assembly. I have 
wished, as the august signataries of the 
treaties which have raised Roumania 
have wished, as the great principles of 
equality and of justice of our epoch de- 
mand, I wished that every Roumain 
should truly possess, as the price of his 
labour, a portion of the soil. 

“How has the Assembly. responded 
to my project of arural law? You all 
know. It passed a vote of censure upon 
the Government. It is a law of equity, 
upon which are based the hopes of three 
millions of nts. It was the- idea 
of the Chief of the State, represented 
in the persons of his ministers. 

“Such a situation could not last long. 

“T wish to make you the judges be- 
tween the assembly and the elect of 
the Roumains. With this object I 
presented to the Assembly a new elec- 
toral* law, the utility of which is at- 
tested by: the Convention itself, and 
which assures the country a more com- 
plete and_ truly national. representation. 

“The Assembly refused to discuss 
this law. It only remains for me. to 
appeal to the nation, to citizens of 
every rank and class. 

“Roumains! you are going to be 
convoked in your parishes. submit 
for your acceptance the new law refused 
by the Assembly, a project of a statute 
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which will complete the benevolent dis- 
positions of the Convention. Deliberate 
peaceably and in all liberty, 

“ For you—for you alone to.decide, if 
the country should be any longer given 
up to the sterile agitations which for 
five years have distracted it, compro- 
mised its safety, and prevented all pro- 
gress. 

‘For you -to decide whether the 
Roumain nation is worthy of the public 
liberties with which I would endow it, 
and which a privileged majority has re- 
fused. 

“For you, Roumains, to show to Eu- 
rope by your wisdom that we merit the 
high sympathies which are accorded to us. 

“For you to prove that we-are really 
united to-day as on. the 5th and 24th of 
January, in the face of a situation on 
which the prosperity, the future, and 
the grandeur of Roumania depend. 

“ Vive Roumania ! 

“ ALEXANDER JEAN, COGALNIT- 
cHANO, GENERAL Mano, 
Bauanesco, Orsesco; Bo- 
LINTINIANO.”” 


To one accustomed to watch the 
working of a plebiscite, it will be 
seen that the modus operandi pre- 
sents few features of novelty. Some 
of the proclamations of Couza are 
almost identical with ‘those I saw 
posted up in Savoy and Nice when 
the populations of those provinces 
were forced by the Italian mayors 
and syndics to vote against their 
will in favour of annexation to France. 
There is the same claptrap about or- 
der and freedom, and calm and dig- 
nity, with the same sting in the last 
sentence, reminding the people that 
if they don’t exercise their freewill 
in the desired direction they will suf- 
fer for it. Thus the Minister of the 
Interior, addressing the population of 
Bucharest, in a proclamation, winds 
up thus :— q 


“Inhabitants of Bucharest! Place all 
your confidence in your Prince. To-day 
he calJs you to the exercise of your politi- 
cal rights. To-morrow, thanks to the sup- 
port of the future Assembly, elected this 
time by the entire nation, he will give you 

e, and moral and material wellbeing. 

“ Children of the Capital of Roumania ! 
‘Be the first to set the example of tran- 
quillity. For myself, I shall know how to 
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hinder and to punish all those who try to 
disturb it. 
“The Minister of the Interior, 
“ CoGALNITCHANO,” 


The only ingenuity in the whole 
performance is, the invention of 
Roumania, which, it will be ob- 
served, Prince Couza crams down 
his subjects’ throats at every mo- 
ment. The great. moral . which 
the “children,” as he properly calls 
them, of Roumania should draw 
from the coup d'état is, that they 
are much better off under the mild 
sway of the Turks than the harsh 
despotism of a Roumain. If the 
Chri-tians who, under various cate- 
gories, try to define their mongrel 
breed, but are still Turkish subjects, 
would only take warning by the 
fate of the Roumains, they would 
be satisfied with King Log, instead 
of wishing for some King Stork 
in the form of a Sclavonic savage, 
to be their ruler. The proof of it 
is, that. the boyards of the Princi- 
palities are, for’ the first time in 
their lives, clinging to their con- 
nection with Turkey as their only 
safeguard against the tyranny of 
Couza, which they fear may lead 
to internal revolution and then to 
foreign occupation. If they were 
cut adrift from Turkey, they would 
have no one to look to or to protect 
them ; so the wise thing for Tur- 
key to do, is tg offer them entire 
separation at her earliest conve- 
nience. There never was a time 
when the Porte might drive a better 
bargain, nor would there be any pro- 
posal more distasteful to a large 
part of the aristocracy of these 
provinces, than a severance of the 
tie which binds them to the Porte. 
Of course, there are still the ardent 
youth who would like first to cut 
the connection with the Sultan, 
and then the throat of their prince ; 
but all sensible people look upon 
the Turkish suzerainty as_ their 
sheet-anchor, and, in the innocence 
of their souls, they think that b 
impressing this fact upon the Britis 
public they will gain our sympa- 
thies. They are still deluded by 
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the idea that we have a. definite 
Eastern policy as we had once, and 
that when the Eastern question 
opens we shall know what course to 
take. They imagine we have. in- 
terests at stake in the East which 
would induce us to interfere in the 
destiny of their country; and after 
having lived upon French flummery 
and ignored our existence all their 
lives, they now, when we have de- 
termined never more to be of the 
least use to anybody, appeal to us 
for help, and think that when they 
threaten us with a crossing of the 
Pruth and invasion by the Russian 
army, we shall make as much fuss 
as we did last time. 

There can be no doubt that the 
absence of any aristocracy of posi- 
tion, character, and prestige in the 
country rendered the coup @état of 
Prince Couza comparatively an easy 
matter. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that all the landed . pro- 
perty in Wallachia is in the hands 
of the boyards, Out of a population 
of two millions and a half, thirty 
thousand are landed proprietors, of 
whom only two thousand are boy- 
ards; but there are not above thirty 
families of grand boyards, and of 
these only nineteen are above thirty 
years old, so that, practically, the 
_ country is without an aristocracy. 

In Moldavia, the principal families 
are equally mushroom and _ inter- 
penetrated with a Fanariote ele- 
ment that does not improve the 
tone of the political morality of the 
community. Had _ the. principal 
authority been made hereditary in- 
stead of elective, a great. principle 
of. stability would have been im- 
parted to the institutions ; but with- 
out primogeniture among the. so- 
called aristocracy, you get here, as 
in most other countries where that 
institution does not exist, a wretch- 
ed fainéant class, who are incapable 
of governing themselves, whose chief 
object is to prevent anybody else 
from governing, and who are as in- 
capable of undertaking the responsi- 
bilities of constitutional. government 
as of appreciating its advantages. 
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It was hardly to be expected, 
therefore, that Prince Couza could 
have governed in a strictly. consti- 
tutional form; but it is this. servile 
imitation ‘of the vice of the age 
which rouses one’s indignation. 
There were other ways of carrying 
out. his policy without prostituting 
the name of freedom by using it as 
a screen for acts of tyranny, ‘and 
coupling it with equality to secure 
the co-operation of those classes 
which are the most dangerous to 
liberty, It is this mockery of the 
noblest and highest principles of 
government that outrages one’s. 
moral sense, till one is tempted to 
prefer a Russian bear, about whom 
there is no disguise, to these wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, who bring dis- ~ 
credit on constitutional government, 
and are at this moment gulling all 
Europe, by flaunting before. them 
flags upon which nationality and 
equality are inscribed, and under 
coyer of which they perform acts of 
tyranny and despotism unobserved. 
Better be a highway murderer than 
a thief in the night; then, at least, 
one knows how to meet the danger: 
but as for these midnight assassins 
that strangle a nation’s liberties in 
the dark, real honest freedom cries 
aloud at the insidious danger, and 
the era of responsible government 
seems farther off than ever; for it 
has been betrayed and discredited 
by those who openly professed to 
respect and admire it, but who have 
secretly hated and feared it, and 
have made use of large standing 
armies to destroy it. As for Prince 
Couza pretending that his coup 
@état had anything to do with the 
rural law, he announced his inten- 
tion of a coup @état for the 2d of 
D ber, and it did not take place 
till the first. week of May, when 
the rural law was proposed; more- 
over, the fact of the Chambers, pass- 
ing a vote of censure upon a pro- 
ject which he had initiated, was, of 
course, no excuse for the violent 
dissolution of the legislative bodies. 

But the master-stoke of Couza’s 
policy was hjs visit to Constantino- 
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ple. Anybody with a large enough 
army can make a' coup ‘d'état, but it 
needs a dash of genius to (beard 
the’ lion in his den, and come 
out all covered with diamonds. 
No sovuner did the news of the 
coup @état reach Constantinople, 
than a conference met there, and 
decided, in a protocol, 

‘““1st, That several stipulations of 
the protocol of the Paris Confer- 
ence of July 30, 1858, have not 
been carried into execution. 

“9d, That by a number of success- 
ivély-issued decrees, the Moldo-Wal- 
lachian Government has decided in 
its own favour several of those mat- 
ters, the solution of which was re- 
served to the guaranteeing Powers, 


_ and respecting which they have de- 


cided in an Act (the Paris Conven- 
tion) in binding the aforesaid Gov- 
ernment. 

“3d, That the Conference regards 
those decrees, which, in consequence 
of their unauthorized character, can- 
not have the slightest importance 
in its eyes, as not binding, and con- 
siders itself called upon most em- 
phatically to condemn the manner 
in which the Moldo- Wallachian 
Government has permitted itself to 
outstep the sphere of its operations, 
and to interfere in affairs whose 
settlement it is not empowered to 
undertake.” 

In the teeth of this strong con- 
demnation of his conduct, Prince 
Couza starts straight for Constanti- 
nople to meet his accusers face to 
face, and not merely to account for 
his conduct, but to win thein over to 
his side. Nothing exasperated his 
subjects more than this bold step, 
by which he conciliated the very 
Power they trusted to to redress 
their grievances. No sooner @oes 
the outraged boyard appeal to the 
Porte for protection, than he finds 
he has-been forestalled by his High- 
ness, who has taken the bull by the 
horns, and pleaded his own cause 
with ‘such effect, that he has cut 
away the last piece of standing- 
ground from under the feet of 
the opposition, and left no other 
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alternative to them but a revolu- 
tion. 

“Well,” laughs the Prince ‘tri- 
umphantly to his diseomfitted boy- 
ards’ on his return, “I went to 
Constantinople to put my “head 
into the Sultan’s hands, and the 
Sultan has put your heads into 7 
hands.” 

Payer @audace is a motto which 
Prince Couza has found to answer 
admirably ; but, added to the im- 
pudence of the chevalier d indus- 
trie, he combines the plausibility 
without which his character as a 
member of the fraternity would be 
imperfect. Having heard much of 
the irresistible fascination of his 
manner, I confess I was extremely 
disappointed with it, and aston- 
ished that anybody could be taken 
in by an eye and a mouth which 
betrayed to the most superficial 
physiognomist the more prominent 
features of his character. No one 
with the most slender experience of 
Leicester Square, or a slight know- 
ledge of the places of public amuse- 
ment in the Barriéres of Paris, 
would be deceived for a moment 
by his Highness. But the Sultan, 
who has not probably seen a bil- 
liard-marker in his life, and does 
not know the difference between 
one description of gentleman ‘and 
another, has’ been completely 
guiled by this crafty adventurer, 
who has not only obtained at Con- 
stantinople the condonation from 
his’ suzerain of his recent flagrant 
breaches of the constitution, but 
was invested with the first class of 
the order of the Osmanleh in dia- 
monds. Everybody whom he meets 
he wins. The very priests whom 
he has despoiled become his friends 
and admirers, not because, like Mr. 
Gladstone, he kisses their hands, 
but because he has felt their pock- 
ets; and, finally, he obtains the 
qualified sanction of the ambassa- 
dors of all the protecting Powers 
to his infraction of that constitu- 
tion they themselves made him 
swear to respect. 

It is true that the Conference at 
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Constantinople, from very shame, 
have only ratified his proceedings 
upon the promise, on the part of the 
Prince, to comply with certain con- 
ditions which they have imposed, and 
which enable them to say that the 
Convention of Paris has not been 
abrogated but merely modified; and 
they have found the Prince perfectly 
willing to agree to anything, because 
he never has the slightest intention 
of adhering to his engagements. Thus 
he has yielded at once to the follow- 
ing stipulation, dated 9th of last 
June, which has been imposed upon 
him with reference to the monastic 
fund—the appropriation of which I 
have already described :— 


“Your Highness will understand 
that, with the view of preserving the 
existence of those monastic establish- 
ments, their revenues are in future to 
be devoted to a special fund, which 
will be placed under the control of the 
guaranteeing Powers. The Conference 
has unanimously expressed its opinion 
that this control is not to be merely 
apparent or superficial, but real and 
valid. Your, Highness will therefore 
be good enough to come to an under- 
standing in this sense with the Sublime 
Porte, in order that the fund may be 
devoted to the purpose marked out for 
it by the Conference. 

“This object will be attained if the 
trustee of the fund furnishes satis- 
factory security for such application to 
the Sublime Porte as well as to the 
guaranteeing Powers; and if Your 
Highness renders the fulfilment of 
their task possible to the representa- 
tives of the Powers by informing them 
of the amounts received, and of the 
periods at which the payments were 
made, 

“Tt will be understood that this pre- 
sent notification is the unanimous reso- 
lution and expression of opinion of the 
Sublime Porte and of the guaranteeing 
Powers. (Signed) Fvuap.” 


In the eyes of his Highness this is 
quite a minor consideration; he has 
fingered the money, and he trusts to 
his good star and the corruptibility of 
the trustee, or the jealousy of each 
other of the protecting Powers, for 
the rest. That he considers his self- 





imposed mission in the light of a 

t diplomatic success is evident 
from the fact, that he no sooner finds 
himself back upon his own dunghill, 
than he flaps his wings and gives 
vent to a crow of triumph in the 
form of the annexed proclamation to 


his subjects, from which it will be « - 


seen that, however much our Foreign 
Minister may deny that the Conven- 
tion of Paris has been abrogated by 
the coup détat, Prince Covuza an- 
nounces that ‘‘ the fundamental bases 
of the new institutions are neither 
endangered hor changed by the alter- 
ations to which I have consented in 
agreement with the Sublime Porte, 
and with the assent of the collective 
guaranteeing Powers.” When we 
find that the document recognising 
these new institutions accords to the 
united Principalities their complete 
autonomy, we must agree'rather with 
Prince Couza than with Mr. Layard 
in maintaining that the Conference of 
Constantinople has practically abol- 
ished the Convention of Paris. The 
following proclamation is dated 


* Bucnarest, July 14, 1864. 

“Roumains! Between the 10th (22d) 
and the 14th (26th) May the nation has 
replied with 682,681 votes to the appeal 
of your Prince,, and has approved the 
principles of the appendix to the consti- 
tution and the electoral law submitted 
to its consideration. 

‘But these new institutions voted 
by the nation altered several articles of 
the European Convention, and abolish- 
ed Appendix No. IL to this Convention 
—viz., the electoral law. 

“So important a reform, therefore, 
required the recognition of the Sove- 
reign Porte and of the Powers guaran- 
teeing the political existence of Rou- 
mania who have signed the Convention. 

“T have announced to you my jour- 
ney to Constantinople to strengthen the 
autonomy of the country by a new in- 
ternational understanding. 

_““My hopes and your hopes are real 
ised. His Majesty the Sultan, our’ il- 
lustrious Sovereign, and the guarantee- 
ing Powers, have recognised the new 
institutions of Roumania created by the 
plebiscite.of the 10th (22d) to the 14th 
(26th) May. 
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“From the documents I now publish 
and bring to your knowledge you will 
gain the conviction that the existence 
and the fundamental bases of . the new 
institutions voted by the nation are 
neither endangered nor changed by the 
alterations to which I have consented 
in agreement with the Sublime Porte, 
and with the assent of the collective 
guaranteeing Powers. 

““These modifications, however, are 
merely provisional. They may be sup- 
plemented and cofapleted by the legis- 
lative bodies in their approaching ses- 
sion. 

“For, Roumains, I declare to you, 
and you will yourselves admit, that 
Roumania only enters upon its full au- 
tonomy from this day, as contained in 
our ancient agreements concluded with 
the Porte and guaranteed by the Treaty 
of Paris. 

“This autonomy has been until now 
practically obstructed in many respects. 
A proof of this was afforded by Appen- 
dix No. II. to the Convention—viz., 
the electoral law — which could not be 
altered without foreign assent. 

“Now, upon the other hand, the high 
Powers, in consideration of our ancient 
rights and the Treaty of Paris—by 
which Europe took our political exist- 
ence under her protection—have sanc- 
tioned our internal autonomy in its full 
extent. At the head of the document 
by which the new institutions of Rou- 
mania are recognised, the Sublime 
Porte, in conjunction with the guaran- 
teeing Powers, has written these words : 
‘The United Principalities are in future 
at liberty to change and modify the 
laws affecting their internal adminis- 
tration, with the legal participation of 
the collective authorities established by 
the State.’ 

“From this day forth, therefore, and 
only from this day forth, the Roumain 
nation takes possession of its autonomy. 
From this time’ forth it may alter and 
improve its internal institutions with- 
out foreign intervention. 

“Roumains! The future is our own. 
May the confidence of the nation in its 
‘chosen head become still greater, that 
we may recover the time lost, that our 
beloved country may rapidly rejoice in 
the fruits of its patience and sacrifices, 
and the Roumain nation may in this 
manner recover the place to which it is 
entitled in the great European family 
of peoples. 
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“Let us, then, warmly greet the new 
Legislative. Chambers which are sum- 
moned to develop. our laws and public 
liberties, while regarding our ancient 
ties to the Sublime Porte, and presery- 
ing the fundamental principles of the 
Convention of the 7th (19th) August, 
1858, so that the internal constitution 
of Roumania may be further built up 
upon solid foundations. Long live 
Roumania ! 
(Signed) 
(Countersigned) 


ALEXANDER Joun I, 

“ CoGALNITCHANO, 
Batanesco, Bot- 
INTINIANO, ORBES- 
co, and GENERAL 
Mano.” 


Let us do Alexander John the kind 
turn of putting this manifesto into 
those more expressive terms which 
will convey to the reader some no- 
tion of what was passing through his 
mind when he wrote it: — 

“JT, Alexander John L, late Sub- 
Prefect of Galatz, out at elbows, but 
devoted to billiards and the fairer 
portion of the population of that very 
untidy port, am about to assume the 
imperial purple—to exchange a cue 
for a sceptre, and, surrounded by all 
that is lovely and accomplished in 
Europe, to become Alexander John L, 
Emperor of Roumania, bounded on 
the west by the Adriatic, on the east 
by the Black Sea, on the south by 
the Balkan, and on the north by the 
Carpathians; ‘with,’ as they say in 
prospectuses, ‘permission to add to 
my frontiers.’ ” \ 

Who is to deny, in the face of ,all 
this, that Alexander John is not a 
great man already, and likely to be- 
come a greater? How far our policy 
was a wise one in encouraging these 
dreams remains to be seen. The Porte 
was under the impression that Prince 
Couza was a man to be conciliated, 
not defied; and that the best chance 
of keeping things smooth in the Prin- 
cipalities was to make a friend of 
him. Possibly, we took the same 
view; but the boyards may prove 
as dangerous as the Prince: if @ 
Russian occupation is the thing 
we do not want to see, it is 
a question, whether, by backing 
the Prince against the people, we 
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shall avert the ‘contingency; or 
whether, on the contrary, we have 
not added to the existing dangers. 
We have shown the Prince that 
he may defy the Porte and the 
Powers with impunity, and that, 
although they may object ostensibly 
to his proceedings, their opposition 
or disapproval practically resolves 
itself into consent and approval ; 
and we have shown the boyards 
that they need not depend upon us 
to stand by the engagements in 
their behalf which we have con- 
tracted, and that they had better 
make friends wherever they can, 
and, having got the support of 
Russia or Austria, make a revolu- 
tion on their own account. Not 
content with becoming parties to 
this Convention, which we have 
since repudiated, with a fatality, 
or rather a fatuousness, which has 
characterised most of our foreign 
policy lately, we deliberately guar- 
anteed the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire at the close of the 
Crimean war; thefeby laying up 
for ourselves a most certain store 
of dishonour, as we have no more 
idea of adhering to our solemnly- 
contracted obligations in this re- 
spect than Alexander John him- 
self. That we should leave the 
weak to be bullied or annexed by 
the strong when our interests are 
not concerned—or, which comes to 
the same thing, when we ignor- 
antly think they are not—is com- 
prehensible enough*; but why we 
should bind ourselves in sacred 
official documents, signed by the 
seal of the country, and pledging 
the honour of the nation to do 
what it has no intention of ever 
doing, can only ke accounted for by 
supposing that the Government that 
made the treaty was as ignorant of 
public opinion in England, as they 
have invariably shown themselves of 
public opinion abroad. Meantime, 
of this we may be sure, that the con- 
tempt which our Danish policy has 
brought upon our heads is nothing 
to that with which we shall be load- 
ed when we repudiate our engage- 
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ments towards Turkey. We shall 
again have to choose between the 
alternative of humiliation before 
Europe, or of a disastrous and un- 
profitable war; and we shall again 
part with our honour to save our 
pockets. It is melancholy to look 
forward to, particularly as an inevit- 
able certainty. We are still strug- 
gling to reconcile the diplomacy of 
cotton-spinners with the diplomacy 
of gentlemen, and the two things 
are incompatible. Better have no 
diplomacy at all, than mob -diplo- 
macy as represented by the Man- 
chester school. If our code of 
honour differs so egregiously from 


that of. other civilised nations, that 


the political morality of America 
is the only kind we can appre- 
ciate, let us keep as much aloof 
from European affairs as the Ame- 
ricans do. But if we insist upon 
mixing in good society, let us 
behave like gentlemen and men 
of honour. Either let us keep 
out of the society of nations alto- 
gether, or let us accept the duties 
and obligations which our position 
imposes upon us. We can no more 
continue our present system of self- 
ish, mercenary, low-minded policy, 
than we could, as individuals, be 
tolerated in clubs where we pur- 
loined the breadj and refused to 
pay our debts of honour. In the 
mean time, nothing is so demoralis- 
ing to our diplomatic agents abroad, 
as the consciousness that the Gov- 
ernment and the country will sup- 
port them in any successful patch- 
ing-up .or starving-off a difficulty, 
however discreditable to our na- 
tional reputation, and will visit 
with heavy condemnation any so- 
lution which should involve the 
risk of war, however essential to 
the preservation of our honour. 
We trust that the result may prove 
that the sanction obtained by Prince 
Couza from the Powers at Con- 
statinople for the abrogation—or, 
as they would call it, the modifica- 
tion—of the Paris Convention, may 
not have the effect which more 
than one Power that. consented to 
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it desired, of precipitating the East- 
ern question 

We shall see, moreover, whether 
those profuse professions of his 
Highness, that he only wanted a 
little of his own way to develop the 
resources of his country, will be car- 
ried out. When I was there he persis- 
tently refused to make concessions 
to any railway company whatever ; 
and, in one case, contractors only 
requested to be allowed to make a 
line from Bucharest to the Danube 
without demanding a Government 
guarantee. A line thirty miles 
long, connecting a capital city con- 
taining 150,000 inhabitants and 
the largest navigable river in Eu- 
rope, it was thought, would pay 
on its own merits, more especially 
as at present the road from the 
city to its pert is not even mac- 
adamised, but is in winter an almost 
impassable slough ; but the Prince 
refused his sanction to the enter- 
prise, and the result is, that it is 
cheaper to transport goods the first 
five hundred miles to Giurgevo 
than the last thirty to Bucharest. 
The best illustration which can be 
afforded of the deficiency of inter- 
nal communication in these pro- 
vinces is to be found in the fact, 
that when corn in Wallachia has 
been so abundant that it was ac- 
tually burnt by the peasantry for 
fuel, its price has been higher in 
the capital of the province than in 
London. It has been cheaper to 
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icy. The history of the transmis- 
sion of Russian arms through Buch- 
arest into Servia is still fresh in 
our memory ; and I was amused, in 
discussing the subject with a high 
functionary who had been Minister 
of War at the time, to hear the ex- 
cuse made for the falsehood delib- 
erately told by the Prince to our 
Government, when he was charged 
with this vielation of the stipula- 
tions. The arms were stowed away 
in a store at Bucharest ; and upon 
the Prince being taxed with this 
fact he indignantly denied it ; “ for,” 
said the ex-War-Minister, ‘he had 
to gain time. How could he ad- 
mit it? There was no harm in his 
gaining time to send them out of 
the town, and he could not have 
done this had he not said they were 
not in it.” Not very long before 
my visit, General Tiirr had paid a 
visit of intrigue to his Highness, 
which caused some anxiety to con- 
stituted governments at the time, 
and to which great importance was 
attached, as it was supposed to be 
significant of a rising in the pro- 
vinces. The real object of his visit, 
however, was to persuade Prince 
Couza to exercise his authority over 
the Roumanians of Transylvania, 
who were at that moment voting 
for the Austrian Reichsrath, to with- 
hold their votes, and follow the ex- 
ample of Hungary in the matter. 
General Tiirr was_ recalled, however, 
by the Italian Government, re in- 


transport corn from the banks of jfectdé, and the Transylvanians en- 


the Danube to London than to 
Bucharest. I used to bet, to the 
great indignation of “the Rouman- 
ians,” that Prince Kung would 
connect Pekin with his port by a 
railway before Prince Couza would 
grant the permission necessary for 
connecting his capital with civilisa- 
tion by the same means, and [ still 
think that the odds are in favour 
of the Chinaman. 

What is much more in his High- 
ness’s line than promoting works of 
this nature, is intriguing with neigh- 
bouring Sclavonic nations in the 
prosecution of his Roumanian pol- 


tered the Reichsrath in spite of 
Couza. What the last new project 
of his Highness may be is at pre- 
sent a mystery; but he is always 
coquetting with the party of action, 
in further imitation of another il- 
lustrious individual, and, when the 
European crisis comes, will not be 
found lagging. 

When I was at Bucharest, the 
army was being prepared to support 
the coup d'état, and a salutary pres- 
sure was being exercised upon the 
people by the presence of a camp 
containing 15,000 men just outside 
the town. Such a force of native 
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troops collected in one, place. was 
unknown to the people, accustomed 
to large armies, but these hitherto 
always composed of foreigners; and 
we drove out one afternoon to pay 
a visit to General Floresco, then 
Minister of War and Commander- 
in-Chief. It was a burning after- 
noon, and a haze of yellow dust 
almost obscured the horizon; and 
as the sun set, a hot glow, pain- 
fully reminding .one of | Eastern 
nights in the desert, radiated from 
the flat plain upon which the tents 
of the brave army were pitched in 
lines. Water-carriers. were laying 
the dust near the General’s tent, 
and the spray seemed to hiss ag it 
fell upon the ground. That, distin- 
guished officer received us with the 
greatest empressement, and actually 
turned out some regiments for our 
special benefit. He showed us mus- 
kets bought from French contrac- 
tors, worth about a shilling apiece, 
for which enormous sums had been 
paid—the Prince and the contrac- 
tors probably sharing the spoils— 
and gave us a conical bullet, which 
would not fit, as a specimen. The 
fact was, they were all sorts of 
sizes ; and the inconvenience of the 
bullet not fitting the rifle had been 
painfully tested-in the recent skir- 
mish with 250 Poles, in which the 
latter kept a division of the army 
at bay, and only succumbed to the 
appearance of the whole force. 

As for the General himself, he 
was one of the most charming of 
all of his very plausible country- 
men. He seemed very popular 
with the army—too much so to suit 
the Prince, who could not trust 
him for the coup @état, but replaced 
him by General Mano. This latter 
I have not the honour of knowing ; 
but I have a firm conviction that 
General Floresco will again be 
heard of in connection with these 
provinces. We looked very wise 
and military while we were inspect- 
ing the troops, and when asked to 
put them through some evolutions, 
we traded upon our slender Vol- 
unteer knowledge, and said some- 


thing about ‘deploying upon No. 
One. Company ;” but feeling. we 
were getting beyond our depth, we 
boldly requested to see them form 
square to receive cavalry —a safe 
and simple command to give, but 
not so easy to perform, as became 
apparent when they attempted to 
do it, and all tried to get into the 
middle together, a feat physically 
impossible, so we looked cynically 
triumphant. The General changed 
the subject, and asked, us if we 
should like to see them dance their 
national dances, which they per- 
formed with greater perfection than 
their military evolutions, and. final- 
ly marched past when it got dark, 
with lanterns swung from their 
muskets, Some of the men were 
fine muscular fellows, more espe- 
cially the regiments of frontier 
guards. The total strength | of 
Prince Couza’s army,.of all arms, 
is 30,000; but he is daily increas- 
ing it and modelling it upon. the 
French system. 

We did not think it worth while 
to go to bed after seeing the review, 
as we had determined to start the 
same night for Kronstadt in Tran- 
sylvania. Morning found us ap- 
proaching the lower spurs of the 
Carpathians ; and we thoroughly 
enjoyed the -lovely drive up the 
wooded valleys which lead into the 
Tzmischer pass, and gradually leay- 
ing the dusty plains now so fami- 
liar to us, looked with delight upon 
overhanging masses of rock, upon 
a picturesque mountain population, 
upon pendulous beech-woods, and 
gushing torrents flinging them- 
selves in white foam down the 
steep mountain-sides, until, late in 
the afternoon, we reached the sum- 
mit and descended to the Austrian 
frontier, where we were detained 
some hours before we finally over- 
came the prejudices of the officials. 
One of these, who was unusually 
polite, succeeded at last in induc- 
ing his colleague to allow us to 
pass the guarded gates, although 
the legitimate hour was Jong passed ; 
and then we rattled down a zigzag 
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road through pine-woods, and en- 
tered Kronstadt at an hour too late 


to see its beauties, but not too. 


late to experience the sensation of 
finding ourselves in a quaint old- 
fashioned town, most romantically 
situated. We devoted the follow- 
ing day to exploring its interesting 
environs, little known to the travel- 
ler in search of the picturesque, but 
well worthy a visit; and so on in 
two days to Hermanstadt, through 
primitive villages of Protestant Ger- 
mans, contrasting curiously with 
the half-savage professors of the 
Greek faith we had just left, 
where all the houses stood with 
- gables fronting the streets, covered 
with sacred mottoes and texts from 
the Bible, — but in passing through 
which, in‘ the dead of night, we, 
notwithstanding, had one of our 
portmanteaus cut off the back of the 
carriage by -thieves; and finally, 
wayworn and tired, arrived at the 
comparatively civilised seat of the 
Transylvanian Government, there 
to partake of the hospitality of the 
General commanding the troops, to 
accompany him on_ bear-shooting 
expeditions, in the course of which 
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we spent bright clear nights on the 
lofty summits of the Carpathians, 
sleeping round blazing log-fires 
under the stars, cooking the game 
we had shot, and feasting upon the 
Same with ravenous ‘appetites. A 
pleasant jovial time it was, after 
politics and town life in the Princi- 
palities ; and though no admirers of 
Austrian institutions, we found the 
change to a more stable govern- 
ment not vumacceptable. Never- 
theless there is as much to be said 
about politics in Transylvania as in 
Wallachia, did time and space ad- 
mit; for the British public, doubt- 
less, know as little of the one as of 
the other ; and since they will per- 
sist in settling their own foreign 
affairs, they ought not to be allowed 
to remain in ignorance of that 
phase of them pertaining to these 
parts.. For the present, the for- 
tunes of Prince Couza are of more 
immediate interest; nor will it be 
his fault if, sooner or later, he does 
not appeal to the Roumain popvu- 
lation of Transylvania, to support 
him in creating an empire out of 
those materials which lie scattered 
round his frontier. 
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THE CITY 


Loxpon, a8 every one’ knows, 
contains a city within a city; and 
within that inner city there is yet 
another, the very heart of the me- 
tropolis, It is a small place. In 
a couple of minutes you may walk 
across it from side to side, from 
end to end. Yet it is the centre 
and citadel of our greatness —the 
heart whose pulsations are felt to 
the farthest extremities of the em- 
pire. There is to be found concen- 
trated the spare capital of the na- 
tion ; and from thence it flows forth 
as from a fountainhead, in irrigat- 
ing streams, to extend industry and 
increase employment and produce 
everywhere. There, our traders and 
producers obtain the loans and 
advances by means of which they 
carry on their immense business. 
There, lie concentrated the sinews 
of material strength alike in peace 
and in war. The occupants of the 
precinct have dealings with all the 
world; and from thence proceeds 
the power which helps on the civil- 
isation of the globe. The railways 
which accompany the ceaseless ad- 
vance of the White race into the 
prairies of the Far West of Ame- 
tica— the companies which explore 
and develop the yesources of Cali- 
fornia and Australia — the iron 
roads and irrigating canals which 
are maturing the prosperity of In- 
dia — the enterprise which covers 
with tea-plantations the valleys 
and slopes of the Himalayas, and 
which carries our countrymen into 
hew regidns everywhere—are creat- 
ed or sustained by the ongoings in 
this little spot in London. The 
wastes of Hudson’s Bay— trading 
companies for the Nile—the cotton- 
planting which is invading Africa 
— ocean-lines of steam-ships, sub- 
marine telegraphs connecting dis- 
severed continents, water-works for 
Berlin, gas for Bombay—these and 
& hundred other matters and pro- 
jects engage the thoughts and em- 
ploy the capital which is at the 
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command of this busy hive of ope 
rators. Almost every country is 
included in their o 


Ecuad Vecweusla, 
or an 
Reid = or x ev cm 
ment (those of Persia, China, 
Japan excepted). Prosaic 
operations are in detail, taken in 
the mass they constitute a grand 
and may be followed as a 
noble as well as an honourable pro- 
fession. Daily and hourly it is 
their business to scan in detail the 
condition of the world. They 
weigh the influence of the seasons, 
they investigate the produce of all 
manner of harv ey know the 
condition of every mine, the pros- 
pects of every railway, the divi 
dends of every company. They ‘are 
ever feeling pulse of trade, and 
watching the. course of politics. They 
ponder the chances for the mainten- 
ance of peace or for the outburst of 
war; and when war is on foot, they 
follow the fluctuations of the con- 
test with as keen an interest as 
either soldier or statesman. Every- 
thing concerns them that affects 
the condition of countries or the 
solvency of Eg rien The 
very spirit and temper of’ nation 
rebellious or loyal, warlike or ~d 
dustrious, is canvassed in that busy 
mart. It is mo exaggeration to 
say that the of mankind 
is mirrored in the operations of 
this monetary metropolis. It is a 
city of money-dealers—a sanctuary 
of Plutus; a place where men 
think only of profits, and yet ac- 
complish more good than all our 
philanthropists. Blot out that, in- 
ner heart of London—paralyse the 
operations of that busy hive —and 
the whole world would feel the 
shock and suffer from the calamity. 
London is best seen from the 
top of an omnibus. Hail one of 
those vehicles as they roll in cease- 


less stream along the Strand and 
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Fleet Street,— yield to the solici- 
tations of the conductor who with 
uplifted finger calls out “ Bank! 
Bank !’’—and, mounted on the top, 
proceed eastwards to view the me- 
tropolis of Gold. Passing under 
the shadow of St. Paul’s, which 
towers above you like a splendid 
mountain of stone, you enter Cheap- 
side, and with slow and halting 
course your vehicle wends its wa 
through the currents of human life 
seething and battling in the too nar- 
row street. The din is so great that 
even the famed Bow Bells, as they 
ring out from the spire overhead 
hardly make themselves heard. 
At length you reach the Mansion 
House, the civic palace of London, 
whose festivities are known unto 
all men, and especially to alder- 
men,—and your omnibus stops on 
the very threshold of the Golden 
City. 

Magnificent buildings rising 
aloft on all sides show that you 
have reached a peculiar precinct. 
A wide open space is before you, 
which seems, as you look down 
from your elevated seat, as if 
paved with the tops of omni- 
buses, cabs, and vehicles of all 
kinds, making their way through 
a black mass of busy humanity. 
No longer pent up in the defile of 
Cheapside, the current of busy life 
here branches out into many chan- 
nels, To your right it pours down 
Lombard Street, and towards Lon- 
don Bridge, the entrance to which 
you see marked by the tall column 
of the Monument, rising against the 
blue sky of this sunny day in June. 
To the left, the current spreads 
through Princes Street—to or from 
Lothbury and Moorgate Street, 
which lie out of sight, hidden by the 
solid quadrangular mass of the Bank. 
In front, the busy throng is pouring 
along the wide channels of Cornhill 
and Threadneedle Street, leading 
eastwards from where you stand; 
and in an island between these 
two channels rises aloft, like a 
rocky promontory, the pillared front 
of the Royal Exchange. Stretch- 


ing out in front of the Exchange 
there projects, almost to where you 
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stand, a triangular expanse of pave- 
ment — like a spit of sand — over 
which the wavelets of human life, 
the spray of the deep currents 
which roll around, are ceaselessly 
washing and intercrossing. Watch- 
ing a favourable moment, dart 
through the perilous stream of ve- 
hicles and foot-passengers which 
Separates you from that haven of 
rest, and take your stand (getting 
the mud brushed from your boots 
the while by one of the red-coated 
members of the Shoe Brigade) be- 
side the equestrian statue of the — 
Great Duke. As you look up at 
the bronze figure of the old war- 
rior you remember his saying, that 
“High interest means bad securi- ' 
ty;” you think, too, of the words 
once placarded all round where 
you stand, “To stop the Duke, run 
for Gold!” ahd you begin to think 
that, after all, the site of his statue 
is not so inappropriate as you at 
first felt it to be. 

But circumspice! The Royal 
Exchange, with its high pillared 
portico, surmounted by an entabla- 
ture in which symbolic figures are 
crowded together as densely as the 
living crowds below—with its wide 
archways of entrance, and large 
inner court open to the sky—looks 
gay, affable, and accessible,—a place 
of easy and lively resort, savour- 
ing (as the Gr@k style of archi- 
tecture usually does, whether in 
palace or in temple) of a sunny, 
everyday world. As you look 
across Threadneedle Street, the low, 
heavy quadrangular structure of the 
Bank creates a very different im- 
pression. Ithas an imposing look ; 
and the dead wall all round, scantily 
relieved by short pillars let into the 
front, almost windowless and door- 
less, and its entrances watched by 
red-mantled’ porters . with grand 
cocked-hats, bespeak a sombre, 
jealously-guarded sanctuary. It is 
the treasure-house of Plutus, the 
sovereign and deity of the precinct. 
You feel an awe and sombreness 
in the facade, very accordant with 
all our notions of the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street. These two 
buildings, which far surpass in size 
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any of the surrounding edifices, 
fitly represent respectively. the two 
powers, or agencies, whose: conjoint 
action constitutes the life of this 
busy little world. The Bank repre- 
sents money — the Exchange repre- 
sents trade. Generally they act in 
harmony — sometimes, however, in 
rivalry ; but at all times they deep- 
ly affect one another. A panic on 
*Change makes a crisis at the Bank— 
a crisis at the Bank makes a panic on 
*Change. ‘They are like brother and 
sister. But Money is the stronger: it 
is the male principle — sombre and 
powerful. Trade is the female — 
gay, lively, and various in its forms ; 
but dependent. for its fertility upon 
money, and at times subjected by it 
toa cruel bondage. You will not be 
long in the neighbourhood before 
you find what vast issues are de- 
pendent upon the presence of Gold 
in that gloomy building in Thread- 
needle Street. 

The mightiness of these two 
powers, which together hold sway 
in this little precinct, is evidenced 
to the eye by the stateliness of the 
capital which they have here built 
for themselves. All great phases 
of national life find expression in 
architecture. The present is pecu- 
liarly an age of money and of 
monetary trade; and Banks and 
financial companies adorn this sanc- 
tuary of money-dealers with con- 
spicuous edifices. The place looks 
like an acropolis—a civic citadel — 
a peculiar precinct, where palatial 
edifices, clustering together, rise in 
close contact, and in marked con- 


_ trast with the ordinary buildings 
of the city. Brick and dinginess 


give place to Portland-stone, iron- 
palisading, and _highly-burnished 
door-paneld. Banks, credit-com- 
panies, discount-houses, insurance- 
offices, are yearly raising for them- 
selves fine premises; and the area 
of the golden metropolis is grad- 
ually extending itself at the ex- 
pense of the meaner districts which 
surround it. Stand at the north- 
east corner of the Royal Exchange, 
and you are in the centre of «the 
précinct. From that point a radius 
of three hundred yards will include 


the whole locality. Princes Street 
and Lombard Street bound it on 
the west and south ; Lothbury and 
Throgmorton Street on the north ; 
while to the east, beyond Birchin 
Lane and Finch Lane, it gradually 
merges in the region of the pro- 
duce-markets and _ shipping-offices, 
Such are the narrow limits of this 
City of Gold, —a precinct which. 
rises like an oasis of commercial 
palaces in the heart of London, 
and in which is concentrated an 
amount of wealth and power un- 
rivalled elsewhere in the world. 

The Royal Exchange, with - its 
wide expanse of pavement alike in 
front and in rear, forms an islet 
amidst the rushing thoroughfares 
around ; and on these paved open 
spaces groups may seen standing 
engaged in absorbing conversation. 
But all around nothing is to be seen 
but motion and bustle. The streets 
are thronged with hurrying vehicles: 
the foot-pavement with bustling 
but steady-going passengers; the 
alleys, like Birchin Lane and Finch 
Lane, which connect the leading 
thoroughfares, are~ equally throng- 
ed; and hurrying. steps are ever 
racing through those covered pas-" 
sages, lined with offices on either 
side, which form a peculiar feature 
in this part of London, and before 
whose entrances the stranger natur- 
ally halts, fearing to trespass on 
what seems, and indeed is, private 
ground. Young men and old men 
alike are seen hurrying to and fro, 
and all appear absorbed in their 
work, You may easily tell the 
office-clerks, racing on their er- 
rands to learn the latest price of 
some particular stock, from the less 
mobile but more absorbed seniors 
of this busy world. Engrossed - 
as all are, you nevertheless see (in 
ordinary times at least) that theirs 
is not a sad work, Tho sight, in 
truth, is rather disappointing to a 
stranger who has heard of the cares 
of wealth and the decejtfulness of 
riches, As he looks upon the men 
who go past him, the sight. does not 
realize the conception of “ City” 
life which he has formed from 
books or from, his. own. imaginings. 
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He looks in vain for the haggard 
look and care-worn features which 
he has learnt (very incorrectly) to 
associate with City men, and espe- 
cially with the dealers in money. 
Overburdened, no doubt, some of 
these men are occasionally—and in 
what trade or profession is it other- 
wise ?— but, on the whole, they 
wear a more lively and cheerful 
look than any other set of business- 
men we have seen. They are in- 
tent on their work ; they have no 
time to stand and parley with you ; 
but they go about their business 
with liveliness and zest. You never 
hear the slow monotones of depres- 
sion; their voices are quick and 
lively, and a laugh and a bit of 
badinage are seldom quite absent 
as they fly about in search of infor- 
mation or in execution of commis- 
sions. They dress well, in the sub- 
stantial style—and a gold chain 
across the waistcoat, or a flower in 
the button-hole, are their favourite 
and not very conspicuous modes of 
personal decoration. Sometimes, 
indeed, you will see the gay-coloured 
neck-scarf, buttoned surtout, white 
waistcoat, and light gloves, familiar 
to you in Pall-Mall and Piccadilly ; 
for even the West-End swell now- 
adays ventures into the vortex of 
financial speculation ; but he looks 
a butterfly among the busy throng, 
and his air (as doubtless he wishes 
it to be) is quite different from that 
of the habitues of the precinct. 
Nothing more conduces to preserve 
youthfulness than a considerable 
amount of mental activity. The 
alertness and vivacity of the mind 
transfer themselves to the personal 
appearance. And, despite all the 
worry and anxieties which these 
money-dealers and speculators are 
supposed to, and sometimes do, 
undergo, they wear better, and keep 
their youth longer, than the farmers 
and provincial classes. generally. 
There is no sauntering here; and 
men of threescore and upwards step 
out as lightly as men of half their 
age in provincial places. In truth, 
it is the elderly gentlemen who 
show to most advantage in this 
monetary metropolis ; and ever and 
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anon you meet with the fresh. clear 
complexion, 0 white whiskers, 


and brisk look and movement, 
which characterise the best speci- 
mens of our elderly English gentle- 
men. It seems-a healthy as well 
as exciting pursuit which men. ply 
in this precinct of Mammon. Even 
the speculators par eacellence—men 
who are rich to-day and poor to- 
morrow — as a class, live for the 
bright side of the picture, and look 
as if they did so. 

It is curious to note how the tide 
of business and population ebbs and 
flows in this peculiar precinct. The 
busiest and most crowded place in 
the world for half-a-dozen hours of ° 
the day, it thereafter becomes al- 
most a solitude. Except in Corn- 
hill, where shops have not yet been 
wholly supplanted by offices, the 
precinct after sunset relapses into 
darkness. About, ten in the morn- 
ing, the omnibuses deposit load 
after load of passengers at the cor- 
ner of Cheapside, opposite the Man- 
sion House; while Hansom cabs 
and private broughams convey to 
business the grandees of the place. 
And during the next six or seven 
hours vehicles of all descriptions 
ply to and fro the precinct. But be- 
tween five and six o'clock the daily 
exodus begins.. Bankers, brokers, 
speculators, clerks, and directors 
alike, all rush off homeward, out of 
town it may be, or to distant sub- 
urbs ; and the Golden City becomes 
wholly silent, dark, and_ solitary. 
In the moonlight, this solitude of 
palatial edifices looks even more 
grand and, imposing than by day ; 
but the currents of busy life no 
longer flow between the towering” 
piles, and the streets seem like river- 
beds which have suddenly been left 
dry. On Sundays, the solitude and 
apparent desolation are still more 
conspicuous. Hardly any one liver 
in the precinct save the porters 
left in charge of the offices, The 
churches, accordingly, are almost 
empty. It is only when some 


highly-gifted preacher is appointed 
to the locality that the pews be- 
come filled—a rare occurrence—by 
persons drawn from other parts of 
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London. * Some of us can recollect 
the time when Dr. Croly, in his 
heyday, drew crowds to the fine 
Church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
at the back of the Mansion House, 
and when his noble oratory: and 
high intellect converted the soli- 
tude of empty pews into a crowded 
and attentive audience. There, for 
years, he lifted up his voice like 
one preaching in a wilderness. The 
emptiness of the churches in: the 
precinct, however, is wes 
result of there being no paris 
ers of the class who ordinarily at- 
tend churches. 

Banks form the most doieplonodh 
architectural feature of the precinct. 


And naturally so, for without them » 


trade and financial operations could 
not acquire the remarkable develop- 
ment which is here to be witnessed. 
They are the reservoirs of the place, 
into which flows the spare money 
of the nation, and out of which 
flow the monetary streams which 
set agoing all the other operations 
of the place. Besides the Bank, 
which in external appearance, as 
well as in real power, throws into 
the shade all its compeers, we see 
conspicuous among the others the 
large building of the London and 
Westminster Bank, facing on the 
other side of Lothbury its old op- 
ponent the Bank of England, — 
the huge but unattractive fabrics of 
the Union and London Joint-Stock 
Banks in Princes Street,—the Lon- 
don and County Bank in Lombard 
Street, — and the handsome pile 
of the Oriental Bank. Next in 
importance, as architectural feat- 
ures of the place, are the Insur- 
ance offices, — and chief among 
these, the Sun, the Imperial, and 
North British, all in good sites in 
Threadneedle Street. In the third 
rank — and soon likely to take a 
higher place — are the offices of the 
Discount-houses and new Credit 
companies: the massive and costly 
edifice of the National Discount 
Company in Cornhill, occupying 
the first place in point of architec- 
ture; while in Lombard Street, the 
great discount-house of Overend, 
Gurney, & Co, (familiarly called “the 
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house at the corner’) and Han- 
bury’s bank, face each other at the 
foot of Finch Lane; and in Lothbury 
are the offices of the two young giant 
credit-companies, the ‘‘ General” 
and ‘the “International.” 
some of the old establishments, 
nks or others, are building for 
themselves finer edifices. They feel 
@ necessity not only to be prosper- 
ous, but to advertise their prosperi- 
ty by architectural display. There 
is a rage for Portland stone and 
polishéd granite pillars; and the . 
movement in favour of external 
display is proceeding to an extent 
which has excited considerable 
criticism and distrust among the 
older and more cautious ees 
of the locality. Perhaps. the “old 
fogies” are right, if we judge from 
a London point of view,—for Lon- 
don architecture (we except the 
fine old churehes) is a very 4 
affair compared with the wealth of 
the place. 

The classification which we have 
made of the edifices of this mone- 
tary metropolis is likewise applica- 
ble to the population—to the busy 
crowds whom we see rushing to and 
fro—and to the pursuits which they 
follow. Let us see what is the style 
of business which each of these 
classes carries on. We shall find 
that they are all closely connected 
—integral parts of one great system 
of monetary trade,—and that the 
line of demarcation between some 
of them is not drawn with suffici- 
ent sharpness to be readily percep- 
tible to the uninitiated. 

Let us describe first, generically, 
the leading operations of the Banks. 
The fundamental part of their busi- 
ness is to receive deposits of money. 
They take money into safe keep- 
ing, and they manage it in sucha 
way as to meet the requirements of 
the depositors. They give the de- 
positors cheque-books, blank forms 
of drafts upon the bank ; and when- 
ever one of these cheques is pre- 
sented, either by the itor or 


by any one to whom he has made it 
payable, the bank hands the money 
across the counter, in notes or in 
gold as may be demanded. In some 
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cases the banks give interest on 
the sums deposited, in others they 
do not: and the Bank of England 
does not pay interest in any case.* 
The next part of the business of 
banks is to recompense themselves 
for this management of their cus- 
tomers’ money, by employing at 
usury the balance of the deposits 
which is not likely to be called for 
by the depositors. This balance 
amounts in ordinary circumstances 
to about four-fifths of the whole 
money deposited with the bank, 
When trade is stagnant, this balance 
is at its highest amount; when 
trade is brisk, or when credit is 
shaken, it is at its lowest. A bank, 
in short, must mark well the signs 
of the times in order to know the 
exact amoynt of the deposits which 
may be safely lent out. If too 
much be lent out, the bank is em- 
barrassed in meeting the demands 
of the depositors; if too little be 
lent out, the bank loses its profit on 
the sum thus needlessly kept on 
hand. Having determined what 
portion of the deposits is not likely 
to be called for, the bank invests 
or lends out at interest this sum in 
various ways. First of all, it in- 
vests a portion in the purchase of 
Consols—a species of security which 
is of all others the most steady in 
value, and the most readily nego- 
tiable; in other words, which. can 
be most readily sold and recon- 
verted into money. Next, the bank 
makes advances to its customers. 
Any one who has an account with 
a bank may in ordinary times, by 
tendering Government or other 
good stock, obtain a temporary loan 
on that security to the amount of 
three-fourths of its current value. 
But the most extensive kind of ad- 
vances made by the banks is in the 
discount of commercial bills. A 
customer of the bank has a bill, or 
bills, falling due say three months 
hence; but by taking them to the 
bank he deals with, he can get cash 
for the full amount of these bills 
at once, minus three months’ inter- 
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est on that amount. In extraordi- 
nary cases, the banks — and espe- 
cially the Bank of England, the 
great fountainhead of credit — will 
make advances to some large firm 
or company whose position is sol- 
vent, but which is in temporary 
embarrassment. In this case, an 
agent of the bank examines the 
books of the firm, sees what are its 
assets, and decides what amount 
may safely be lent to it: but the 
bapk does not accept these assets 
as securities for the loan—it makes 
the loan to the firm itself, holding 
the firm responsible—and its object 
in ascertaining the amount of the 
assets is simply to see that the cir- 
cumstances of the firm are such as 
to warrant the loan being made to 
it. The advances made on these 
various forms of security — viz., 
stocks, commercial bills, or in aid 
of wealthy but temporarily embar- 
rassed firms—are for considerable 
periods; say, on the average, three 
months. But there is a portion of 
the banks’ deposits which it would 
not be prudent to lend for such 
periods, yet which may be safely lent 
for a week or aday. - The great point 
in banking is to see that every pound 
which is not needed by the deposi- 
tors is profitably employed. Each 
day there isa surplus available for 
short investments. What is done 
with it? 

It is handed over to the bank- 
brokers, who may be called money- 
brokers pure and simple. This is 
another class of business. These 
men are the intermediaries between 
the banks and the various other in- 
stitutions, companies, or individ- 
vals who flourish in this monetary 
precinct. It is the duty of these 
bank-brokers — whose position is 
most onerous, and who are few 
in number—to employ the sums 
at their @sposal in loans at call, 
or for a week, or a single day. 
Their vigilance must be unceasing. 
They have to keep their eye on the 
expiry of each of those brief loans, 
and find a new investment for it; 





* For further details connected with banking, see the article on ‘ The Econo- 
my of Capital’ in the Magazine for March 1864. 
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and when a change in the rate of 
discount takes place, they are on the 
trot the whole day, altering their 
terms and making new bargains on 
the footing of the change. To lend 
money for a single day, when the 
rate of interest is at (say) four per 
cent per annum, may seem to an 
outsider a very infinitesimal opera- 
tion-. one which would not repa 

the cost and trouble connected wi 

it. But sometimes these bank- 
brokers have three or four millions 
sterling to dispose of : and the in- 
terest on that sum fora single day 
amounts to £330 or £400. By 
neglecting these daily loans — by 
letting the amount which can be 
safely employed in this manner 
(the surplus on the day’s proceed- 
ings) lie inactive in their coffers, the 
London banks would lose £100,000 
or £150,000 a-year! The bank- 
brokers of course get a commission 
on their work—a small percentage ; 
and as one of these brokers has been 
know to have had £2,000,000 pass 
through his hands in a single day, 
their business is as lucrative as it 
is onerous. But to whom, to what 
parties, are these very short loans 
made? Who is it that is ready to 
take money on loan for a single 


“! 

o some extent these loans are 
made to all the other sections of the 
community in this monetary pre- 
cinct. It is only to its own cus- 
tomers that a bank discounts bills, 
or makes advances on stock, &c. ; 
but the daily surplus which is dis- 
tributed by the bank-brokers is lent 
to any suitable parties, without dis- 
tinction, who may d€sire to have 
some of it.. Nearly all of it, how- 
ever, is taken up by the Stock Ex- 
change and the Discount-houses — 
the latter of which establishments 
rank next in importance to the banks 
in this city of money-dealers. The 
discount-houses do not receive money 
in deposit as the banks do: they do 
not issue cheques, or undertake the 
management of money for customers. 
They receive money, not in deposit, 
but on loan. They take short loans, 
for a week, or a fortnight, or “at 
call,”—-paying interest, of course, on 


all sums thus received. In this way 
the Discount-house offers a 
means. of investment for sums 
which could not otherwise. be 
employed to equal advantage — 
namely, for sums which the owner 
has on hand merely for a few 
days. For example, a man who 
has money invested in some parti- 
cular kind of stock or shares, and 
who thinks it advisable to sell out. at 
once, with the view of re-investing 
his money in some other form, oes 
have that money on hand for a wee 
or two, waiting for a favourable op- 
portunity of re-investing it. Instead 
of keeping it on hand, he lends it 
to’ a discount-house, and receives a 
high rate of interest on it, till he is 
ready to use it again. The daily 
surplus of the banks, as we have 
said, is also employed to a great ex- 
tent in this way. The pay thus 
obtained on loan, as well as the pri- 
vate capital of the discount-houses, 
is employed by these firms in dis- 
counting commercial bills. And 
as they do not require to keep 
money on hand like the banks, 
to meet the wants of deposi- 
tors—as all their money, in short, 
is fully employed at interest 
the discount-houses can afford to 
discount bills at a rate slightly lower 
than that of the Bank. The cashing 
of bills is their special and only 
business, and they get a very | 
share of it. The main principle 
which they have to observe is this: 
They know the amount of their pri- 
vate capital, and the amount of 
money which they-may reckon upon 
receiving on loan from the public, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
they know the average term of the 
bills which they discount (say two 
months or three months); they then 
discount to the full amount of their 
resources, — taking care, thereafter, 
that the amount of bills which they 
discount shall be balanced by an 
equal amount of bills “ running off,” 
a. ¢., falling due. If the state of the 
Pye market renders it advisable 
for them to increase their reserves, 
they have only to lessen the amount 
of the bills which they discount, and 
in a single week their’cash on hand 
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is increased, in consequence of the 
bills falling due to them being in 
excess of the amount which they are 
discounting. To discount a bill is 
to purchase a debt falling due at a 
specified time, Ordinary commer- 
cial bills are as good as money ; and 
the larger portion of what figures in 
the returns of the joint-stock banks 
as “deposits” is held by these banks 
in the form of commercial bills which 
they have discounted. The money 
deposited with a bank is employed 
in the purchase of these bills, and 
the rate of discount charged upon 
them is a chief source of bankers’ 
profits. If a firm which has pur- 
chased a bill (by discounting it) is 
in need of ready cash, money can 
be obtained by re-discounting the 
bill— i. ¢., selling it to a bank or 
other party which deals in that kind 
of business. And every time a bill 
is thus paid away, the more solid 
‘does its value become; because 
every party through whose hands 
it passes endorses it, and becomes 
security for its ultimate pay- 
ment, In this way, bills to some 
extent become part of the cur- 
rency, circulating from hand to 
hand in payments which would 
otherwise have to be made in 
* cheques, notes, or gold. As every 
discount-house, keeps an account at 
a bank, it can (if in temporary need 
of money) take some of the bills 
which it has discounted, and get 
them re-discounted at the bank with 
which it deals. Some years ago, 
however, the Bank of England re- 
fused to treat the discount-houses 
on the same terms in this respect as 
its ordinary customers. They are 
rivals of the Bank in the discounting 
line, and manage to get the lion’s 
share of the business ; and the Bank, 
with considerable justice, said: — 
“We have to keep on hand reserves 
to meet all demands that can be 
made upon us, whereas you trade 
to the full extent of your resources ; 
in this way you make larger profits 
in ordinary times than we can do; 
and it is rather too much, when you 
become embarrassed by so trading, 
to come upon us ,to help you.” 


The discount-houses are the great 
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rivals of the Bank; and whenever a 
monetary crisis takes place, a great 
deal of bitter feeling arises between 
them ; and the Bank is seldom loth 
to see one of these rival establish- 
ments brought to the ground. 

Let us now come to another im- 
portant branch .of business carried — 
on in this precinct. Let us enter the 
Royal Exchange. For the greater 
part of every day a stranger will be 
at a loss to discover for what purpose 
so fine an edifice was erected. As 


‘he enters the central court, the 


place looks deserted—only a few 
loungers, looking neither very busi- 
ness-like nor respectable, sauntering 
or sitting beneath the verandah, 
One may guess that some of those 
people have met here by appoint- 
ment, as a convenient rendezvous ; 
and what the cthers are waiting 
for, it is not easy to see. On 
the afternoon of Tuesday and Fri- 
day, however, the scene is very 
different. All idlers are then ex- 
cluded, but any one may enter 
who has business to transact. The 
Royal Exchange belongs to the 
Gresham Committee, but the pub- 
lic has full right of entry on the 
simple condition that they come 
there on business and not as idlers. 
The business consists in the buying 
and selling of “bills of exchange,” 
i. @., orders for money payable in 
foreign countries,—bills on China, 
India, Egypt, Paris, Hamburg, New 
York—on all the chief seats of com- 
merce. A merchant who has to 
pay a sum of £10,000 in Calcutta, 
instead of sending specie, goes on 
"Change and, buys bills to that 
amount, which he transmits at the 
mere expense of postage. The price 
of these bills is regulated by two 
considerations. First, there is the 
length of time which a bill has to 
run. If it is payable four months 
after date, it is of course less valu- 
able than one at three months—the 
discount, or rate of interest, having 
in each case to be deducted. But 
the value of these bills is also 
affected, like everything else, by 
the amount of supply and demand, 
If the amount of bills upon Cal- 
cutta happens to be greater than 
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the amount of money which re- 
quires fo be sent thither, the bills 
may be purchased at a fraction be- 
low their normal value; but if the 
payments to be made in Calcutta 
exceed the amount of the bills, then 
a competition for the bills ensues, 
and their price is slightly enhanced. 
But the range of variation never 
exceeds the difference between the 
cost of postage on the one hand, 
and the expense and inconvenience 
of transmitting specie on the other. 
The normal price of a bill, as we 
have said, is simply the amount of 
the bill, minus discount on the 
time it has to run. Accordingly, 
by means of these bills of exchange, 
the whole cost, risk, and incon- 
venience of collecting and trans- 
mitting specie from one country to 
another is saved. And _ this saving 
is really an immense one. If the 
payments and commerce had to be 
sent backward and forward from 
country to country, not all the 
specie in the world would suffice to 
carry on operations so vast. If the 
agency of bills were suspended for 
a few months, even between Eng- 
land and India, the drain of cur- 
rency would speedily produce a 
deadlock in both countries. Such 
is the importance of the operations 
in the Royal Exchange; and there 
are no others even in this Capitol 
of money and trade which display 
in so remarkable a manner the im- 
mense extent of British commerce, 
as well as the skill and mutual 
good-faith with which its opera- 
tions are carried on, 

The operations on the Stock Ex- 
change are of quite a_ different 
nature. The property there dealt 
in is stocks and shares of all kinds; 
Government securities, ranging in 
solidity from British consols, the 


steadiest of all, to Greek coupons. 


and Spanish passives — railway 
shares, mining shares, and shares 
and bonds of joint-stock companies 
of all kinds. In these the public in- 
vests its spare capital, and_ the trans- 
fer of these stocks from one hand to 
another, by buying and selling, is so 
great that the daily average of trans- 
actions amount to many millions 


sterling. The commission upon 
these transactions— which varies 
from one-eighth per cent on the 
sale or purchase of Consols, to one- 
fourth per cent on the dealings in 
other and more variable kinds of 
stock — amounts to a large sum; 
and this sum constitutes the profits 
of the stock brokers, who conduct 
these sales and purchases for the 
public, A stock-broker ought not 
to deal or speculate in stocks at all. 
He is simply the agent by which 
such sales and purchases are effecé- 
ed, And if he himself becomes a 
dealer, the persons who employ him 
have no security that their interests 
will be properly attended to. He 
may buy for himself the stock 
which they commission him to sell; 
and in such a case it is not to be 
expected that he will give for it 
the highest price that can be ob- 
tained. But the stock-brokers are 
not the only parties -in the Stock 
Exchange. There are also the stock- 
jobbers — men who deal in stocks 
and shares, selling them at the 
highest price which they can get, 
and buying them at the lowest. 
The entrance to the Stock Ex. 
change—or Capel Court, as_ the 
large room is called where these 
operations are carried on—is 
through a large pillared front, 
or portico, facing the east end of 
the Bank. But it has other entran- 
ces. We remember the first time 
we stumbled upon this sanctuary 
of jobbing—upon this forbidden 
ground to the public, or to any one 
who is not a member of the brother- 
hoed who carry on their operations 
here. Secking a short cut from 
the eastern part of Threadneedle 
Street into Throgmorton Street, we 
entered an alley not so _private- 
looking as. many which in_ this 
precinct connect one thoroughfare 
with another, Men were passing 
along it to and fro, and we did not 
doubt we should quickly emerge in 
Throgmorton Street. ut sudden- 
ly it assumed the appearance of a 
cul-de-sac, and. we found ourselves 
at the doors of a large hall, full of 
people and of a clamour of tongues, 
A porter was at the door to keep 
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out the profane vulgar: and the 
room into which we were looking, 
both through door and window, 
was the Stock Exchange. This 
place of business is the property of 
a corporation ; and, unlike the Royal 
Exchange, no one can come there to 
sell or buy unless he be a member 
of the corporation. It is: for its 
own members that the Stock Ex- 
change reserves all the profits on 
the traffic which goes on within its 
walls. The business of the stock- 
broker is simple enough, and if he 
have good connections, it is as 
profitable as it is easy. When he 
gets an order to execute, all he has 
to do is to buy or sell at the cur- 
rent rate. He steps into Capel 
Court, and at once finds the dealers 
he wants. Every stock-jobber has 
a special line—one deals chiefly in 
Mexicans, another in Indian stock, 
and $0 on; and, moreover, there 
are places in the room where 
certain kinds of stock are specially 
dealt in. The broker finds the 
jobber, and after ascertaining that 
the terms offered are in accordance 
with the ruiing price, he makes 
the bargain, and in five minutes 
the business is over. The money, 
whether given to him to make a 
purchase, or received as the proceeds 
of a sale, passes through the hands 
of the broker,.who deducts from it 
his commission, the cost of stamp 
or registry, &c. The business of 
the jobber is a much more difficult 
one. He is, in fact, a speculator. 
He buys stock in the hope of sell- 
ing it again at a higher price. It 
is therefore indispensable that he 
should carefully examine the cha- 
racter of the stock in which he 
deals, and the circumstances, 
whether political or commercial, 
which from day to day affect its 
value. He knows that the value 
of stock, although substantially de- 
pendent upon the soundness of 
guarantee and therate of interest 
which it yields, is nevertheless 


affected from day to day by what 
may be called merely moral influ- 
ences—by passing gleams or sha- 
dows, flitting prejudices it may be, 
which affect the popularity though 
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not the permanent value of the 
stock—or merely from sympathy 
with the rise or fallin other stock of 
a similar character. The public has 
neither the leisure nor the know- 
ledge sufficient to judge with con- 
fidence, and is generally more 
encouraged or depressed by the 
rumours or facts of the day than 
Ahere is reason to be. All these 
things the jobber has to take into 
account; and as it is no easy mat- 
ter to be a prophet, he must either 
be a lucky or a clever fellow if he 
does not sometimes come to grief. 
Great gains usualy alternate with 
great losses in this kind of busi- 
ness. One would think these job- 
bers would soon die of worry and 
anxiety, —and often enough they 
are to be seen very down-in-the- 
mouth. But Nature is kind, and 
Or 
rather, most of these men have 
been born with the peculiar tem- 
perament of the speculator: they 
have an extra amount of hope- 
fulness, and get through life, with 
more excitement indeed, but hardly 
with less equanimity, ‘on the whole, 
than any other men engaged in 
trade. 

The most novel feature in the 
economy of capital during the last 
year or two, has been the estab- 
lishment of great credit-companies. 
The special object of these com- 
panies is to provide money for car- 
rying out industrial or financial 
enterprises which are worthy of 
support. The credit-companies do 
not directly engage in these enter- 
prises: they simply launch them, 
or at least provide the capital re- 
quisite for carrying them on, — 
charging a ‘commission for their 
aid. One of these, the Interna- 
tional Land Credit Company, is 
worthy of notice here, because its 
operations display in a remarkable 
manner the system of financial co- 
operation which is now being estab- 
lished throughout Europe, as well 
as the great amount of social good 
which may be effected on the mere 
principle of self-interest. There is 
no safer security than land; but 
the prime requirement in financial. 
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operations is that the security 
should not only be perfectly safe, 
but readily negotiable. In other 
words, the bonds, representing the 
money advanced, should not only be 
certain to be paid when due, but the 
holders of them should be able to 
sell them easily, or get money ad- 
vanced upon them. Not one, but 
several financial establishments are 
needed to accomplish these ends on 
a large scale; and the International 
is the last and crowning company 
of a series previously established. 
It will deal with land everywhere, 
but at present its field of operations 
is in Austria. In Austria there are 
estates of immense size, held by in- 
dividual proprictors, many of them 
heavily burdened with mortgages 
contracted on the most usurious 
terms. Halfa-dozen years ago 
some foreign capitalists discerned 
the fine field that was here open to 
them; but before foreign capital to 
a large amount could be attracted, 
it was indispensable to establish the 
perfect soundness of the security 
and the negotiability of the mort- 
gage bonds. The first step towards 
this was the establishment at Vienna 
of the Vindobona —a joint-stock 
company which, on receiving a per- 
centage or commission, guarantees 
the repayment of loans on estates, 
as well as the regular payment of 
the interest. In this way, the 
creditor acquired a double security 
— first the land itself, secondly 
the capital of the Vindobona. 
Next, land-banks were established 
which advanced money, on these 
bonds .or mortgages to their full 
amount —thus rendering them ne- 
gotiable. Next it was seen that a 
large and most profitable business 
might be carried on by the purchase 
and re-sale of estates — purchasing 
them in block, and re-selling them, 
immediately in comparatively small 
portions, say of 100 to 500 acres. 
To accomplish this, the Banque de 
Credit Foncier et Industriel was 
established, which has agents all 
over Austria, who examine into 
titles and values, who find out 
proprietors ready to sell and small 
capitalists ready to buy, and in fact 
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manage the whole of this of 
the business, while the Batt fone 
nished the funds. This business 
proved so profitable, and the field 
of operations was found to be so 
extensive, that it .was’ resolved to 
invite the co-operation of capitalists 
all over Europe. Hence the estab- 
lishment of the International Land 
Credit Company. The _ business 
of this company is simply to raise 
funds for carrying on the highly 
profitable operations above-men- 
tioned, the money being readily 
obtained from the public upon 
bonds issued by the Company, and 
bearing 5 per cent interest, and 
which are rendered more than usu- 
ally negotiable, owing to the num- 
ber of local land-banks and other 
financial establishments which are 
affiliated with the International. The 
credit of conceiving so remarkable 
a series of co-operative companies, 
and of successfully establishing it, is 
due to M. Langrand-Dumonceau, of 
Brussels. The security offered is 
the most complete that can be 
imagined :—1. The land; 2. The 
double amount for which the pur- 
chasers give their bond; 3. e 
capital of the Vindobona; 4. The 
capital of the Banque de Credit 
Foncier et Industriel; and lastly, 
The immense capital of the Inter- 
national, But what is chiefly re- 
markable, from our point of view, 
is the system of financial co-oper- 
ation herein displayed — a system 
which is destined to be ere long 
immensely developed — until, in 
fact, Europe shall become but one 
country as regards: industrial fi- 
nance, the spare capital of cach 
country being drawn to common 
centres, and seeking the best mar- 
ket wherever that may chance to 
be found. 

This wealthy and busy precinct 
has a literature of its own—jour- 
nals whose special task it is to re- 
cord its operations and set forth its 
condition. But it has more than 


this ; for the whole country takes an 
interest in its bulletins. In all our 
daily newspapers there is a depart- 
ment of news. never omitted, which 
is scanned with devout attention by 
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hundreds of thousands of readers, 
yet which is certainly not indebted 
for its popularity to any attractive- 
ness of style or appearance. It is 
the driest column or columns in 
the paper. It is full of figures, and 
tables of figures (usually so repul- 
sive to readers), preceded by a few 
paragraphs, seemingly of a very 
stereotyped aspect, and couched in 
language peculiar to itself. There- 
in we read of “Consols for deliv- 
ve oe “Reduced ‘and New Threes,” 
“Turkish, Consolidés,” ‘* Danish 
Scrip,” “Greek Coupons,” ‘“ New 
Granada Deferred,” “Spanish Pas- 
sives,” “Russian Threes,” ‘ Chil- 
ian Sixes,” and other such things 
hard to be understood by the 
uninitated, however conversant 
they may be with the grammar 
_ of Lindley Murray and the Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Johnson. We 
also read that “the market is 
easier,” or that it “opened flat,” 
that it “assumed a more lively ap- 
pearance,” or that it “showed a 
falling tendency,” or “great de- 
pression.” This never-omitted and 
much-studied portion of the paper 
is the City article, in which the 
health and spirits of the Money 
Market are described pathologi- 
cally ; and the price of stocks and 
shares, and the condition of all 
established companies quoted on 
’Change, are carefully recorded. A 
single glance at this portion of the 
‘Times’ will show the magnitude 
and variety of the enterprises quoted 
on ’Change. Besides the loans to 
foreign governments, there are up- 
wards, of 600 kinds of stock or 
shares in the official list, connected 
with railways, mines, docks, joint- 
stock banks, colonial government 
securities, and miscellaneous enter- 
prises. 

‘he City article is no longer read 
merely by a particular class of the 
community. All classes; and all 
places in the country, have a direct 
interest in the facts which it re- 
cords, It is read with interest not 
merely in London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Glasgow, and 
the other great centres of industry, 
but even in uncommercial cities like 
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Edinburgh, where men live by ‘the 
learned professions only, and who 


scorn trade in the old sense of the 
word. In truth, nearly all men in 
this country are traders now, though 
many of them trade as it were by 
proxy. The joint-stock system of 
enterprise has of late years’ drawn 
the whole community into its vor- 
tex. As a nation, we have grown 
very rich. It is computed that the 
annual savings of the nation amount 
to the enormous sum of £80,000,000. 
Like thrifty men, we desire to em- 
ploy that sum, our spare money, io 
the most profitable manner. Now- 
adays, too, we have the whole 
world open to us’ as a field of com- 
mercial and financial enterprise. In 
commerce, at least, natiéns are now 
brethren. No nation objects to the 
introduction of foreign capital to 
develop its resources. These ‘two 
facts—the vast ‘increase of wealth 
in this country, and the magnitude 
of the field open for its employment 
—have given an extraordinary ex- 
pansion to the joint-stock system ; 
an expansion which has been greatly 
aided by the passing of the Limited 
Liability Act. revious to the 
passing of that Act, it had been 
proved by long experience that 
business could be conducted as abl 

by a board of directors as by a pri- 
vate firm. True, the management 
of a public company is never so 
economical as that of a private firm, 
and the supervision of a salaried 
board of directors is seldom so vigi- 
lant as that of private partners, 
whose whole fortune is at stake 
in the concern. But, on the other 
hand, a joint-stock company obtains 
the command of a far larger amount 
of capital than private firms—which 
gives it a great advantage; and, 
moreover, in many cases, it is in- 
sured of a large amount of business, 
in consequence of its shareholders 
being also its customers. Take, for 
example, the case of a joint-stock 
bank. It may have a thousand 
shareholders, and all these share- 
holders are its customers. They 
have not only ‘subscribed the 
capital by which the business 


is carried on, but they intrust 
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all their money to its keeping, and 
et all their loans and discounts 
om it. In this way they make 
business for it, and at the same 
time share in the profits of that 
business. They not only get from 
if the usual interest on their 
deposits, and the usual advantages 
of monetary accommodation, but 
they share in the profits which arise 
from this form of business. 

The Limited Liability Act has 
greatly lessened the risk incurred by 
shareholders, by limiting the liability 
of each to the amount of capital for 
which he has subscribed. Share- 
holders are now comparatively at 
their ease. They elect from their 
own number, a Board of Directors, 
whom they pay for conducting or 
at least supervising the business of 
the company, and they know that 
at the worst they cannot lose more 
than the sum which they have chosen 
to subscribe, The system, on the 
whole, has worked remarkably well. 
It is also accomplishing a revolution 
in the ideas and financial habits of 
our people, It offers a higher rate 
of profit than the interest obtain- 
able upon deposits in banks, and 
thereby more effectually puts an end 
to hoarding, extends the spirit of en- 
terprise among all classes, and draws 
into active use the whole spare money 
of the people. Clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, noblemen, and tradesmen 
alike, now become shareholders in 
joint-stock companies. Each, while 

ursuing his own calling, invests 
is reserve funds in some financial 
trading, or industrial enterprise. He 
thus obtains the profits of another 
trade while following his own. We 
are at the outset of a new era in 
social progress, and one which is 
probably the highest to which ma- 
terial civilisation can attain. It is 
the era of Co-operation. Hitherto 
Competition has been regarded as 
the most efficient agent of social 
progress. But the principal of com- 


petition is one of givalry and strug- 
gle—it is a system of beggar-my- 
neighbour—most useful in the ear- 
lier stages of civilisation, but one 
most unworthy of civilisation in its 
maturity. 


It is costly, for it re- 
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quires many companies and estab- 
ishments to do the work which 
would be more economically per- 
formed by one; and it is full 0 
social a sth and fruitful in 
the bitter feelings of rivalry and 
jealousy, ‘because each establish- 
ment seeks its gains at the expense 
of the others. The new system of 
co-operation, on the other hand, 
seeks. to unite and fuse into one the 
hitherto rival interests of the trader 
and his customers, of the consumer 
and the producer. Take for ex- 
ample the case of a company for the 
supply of gas or wate or any other 
n or luxury of life, and there 
you find that a large portion of the 
customers are also ‘shareholders. 
By-and-by the system will be more 
fully developed, and the social ad- 
vantages will be commensurately 
increased.. Say that a little town is 
desirous to supply itself with 
or water; then a company will be 
formed, with a capital apportioned 
in many small shares, so that nearly 
every householder may be a mem- 
ber. In this way the company will 
insure for itself the largest possible 
number of customers — opposition 
and jealousy will disappear, and the 
little community will have but one 
interest in the watter. In like man- 
ner, also, a town may supply itself 
with bread, or groceries, or butcher- 
meat, or any cther article for which 
there is a general demnad. The 
employés, too, of the company, by 
holding shares in it, may be made 
to participate in its interests, and 
to discharge their duties with more 
scrupulous diligence than is usually 
to be found in a hireling or salaried 

ent. No doubt the time is still 
distant when the'system of co-opera- 
tion shall reach this development ; 
nevertheless, its coming may be cal- 
culated upon. And thus, at the pre- 
sent hour, we are witnessing the 
initial stage of a principle which will 
revolutionise our system of industry, 
and accomplish results fraught with 
a vast increase of happiness and 
prosperity to the community. 

Large as are the annual profits of 
our nation, it seems beyond doubt 
that a considerable portion of the 
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immense capital recently invested 
in joint-stock companies has been 
drawn from ‘little hoards, which 
previously lay dormant. But the 
peculiar feature of the new posi- 
tion is this—that instead of keeping 
their reserve funds in bank, men 
now invest them in joint-stock en- 
terprises, for the sake of obtaining 
a higher rate of profits. Banks 
give a comparatively low rate of 
interest, for they have to pay them- 
selves for taking charge of deposits, 
and for finding appropriate employ- 
ment for their customers’ money. 
But by becoming a shareholder in 
a joint-stock enterprise, a man em- 
ploys and invests his money with- 
out the help of intermediate parties. 
and hence is entitled to and obtains 
the profits of trade subject to no 
abatement. It might be supposed 
that, owing to this change, the 
amount: of deposits in the banks 
would be diminished—and to some 
extent this wil! be the case (making 
allowance for the increasing wealth 
of the community); but it must be 
remembered that the money thus 
abstracted from the banks is in great 
part returned to them from another 
quarter. The decrease in the de- 
posits of individuals is compensated 
by the deposits of the new compa- 
nies. Each company opens an ac- 
count with a bank, and deposits 
with it its spare funds; so that 
what the banks lose in one form 
they gain in another. This change, 
however, is important in one aspect. 
Banks do not speculate. They lend 
their money only on the best and 
most negotiable securities, and ab- 
stain from employing it in industrial 
enterprise. - Hence, although they 
are of inestimable value in sustain- 
ing commerce, they never take direct 
part in the establishment of new 
branches of industry, or the devel- 
opment of new national resources. 
The joint-stock companies, however, 
do this as their general feature. 
They make railways, they open 
mines, they manufacture gas, and 
engage in all manner of reproduc- 
tive enterprise. In fact, the distinc- 
tion may be stated thus : — The 
companies make the securities upon 
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which the banks-lend. Money on 
loan, we think, would have become 
cheap of late years but for the 
great growth of joint-stock com 
panies, If the great and ever-in- 
creasing profits of our people had 
been deposited, as before, with 
the banks, these establishments 
would have had so much money to 
lend compared with the amount of 
securities upon which they make 
their advances, that the rate of 
interest would have fallen. But 
the new companies have immensely 
increased the amount of securities 
upon which banks are ‘in the habit 
of lending; they have made almost 
every man a trader, and supplied 
him with a form of property which 
banks will lend upon; and in con- 
sequence of this, inter alia, the rate 
of money has not only maintained 
itself, but has greatly advanced. 
In fact, men nowadays keep their 
reserve funds, not in the banks in 
the form of money, but in the form 
of bonds, shares, and coupons — 
negotiable when necessary, and 
bearing a higher interest than the 
banks could give. To keep money 
in bank (save what is absolutely 
necessary for one’s ordinary expen- 
diture) is now an exploded custom. 
All that we think of commanding, 
or keeping in reserve, now is, not 
cash, but the paper representative 
of property, and the interest which 
comes to us as the holders of these 
symbols or title-deeds of wealth. 
Strange to say, in this City of 
Gold, gold cannot be seen. We 
know, from official returns, that so 
many millions of gold lie in the 
vaults of the Bank, and we in- 
fer that some thousands of sove- 
reigns are kept in each of the other 
banks, as small change for their 
customers’ wants, But the pre- 
cious metal makes no appearance 
in the business transactions of this 
City of Money. Bits of paper, with 
some writing on them, are the po- 
tent agents of t&e scene. Paper, 
paper everywhere ; but no gold— 
not even bank-notes. Let a man 
go to buy some shares. He sees the 
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rate they are quoted at, and, going 
into the dingy office of his broker, 
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commissions him to buy. The bro- 
ker runs out into the busy crowded 
room of the Stock Exchange, finds 
or calls out for some one who has 
shares of the kind to sell, makes 
a bargain at the current rate, and 
brings back either a cheque or a 
stamped agreement to purchase, 
which he hands to his client. 
Coupons or certificates are given on 
one side, and a cheque on the other. 
But no gold—not even notes! The 
same takes place in the Royal Ex- 
change and Mincing Lane — only 
. bills and produce are there dealt in, 
instead of stocks. If you pay a man, 
you give him a cheque. if you dis- 
count a bil], you get the produce ina 
cheque. If you obtain a loan from 
your banker on stock, the amount 
is placed to your credit, and you tell 
your creditor to draw on you, or 
give him a bill. It is really a strange 
thing to contemplate —so much 
wealth changing hands: money 
ceaselessly in transitu— yet not a 
sovereign to beseen. It is but the 
ghost of money that occupies the 
city; or rather, it is money in its 
most civilised form — convenient 
and inexpensive. It is the cheque- 
system — the credit-system; and, 
after all, money itself is nothing 
else than a form of credit — a thing 
(whatever its substance) which men 
by common consent have 

to recognise as a definite symbol 
of wealth —a representative of pro- 


perty. 
The truth is, the whole operations 
of this monetary metropolis would 
come to a standstill if the payments 
and exchanges of property had to 
be carried on in gold. A single 
dealer sometimes lends, or pays, or 
receives a million sterling or more 
in a single day ; and dealings to the 
extent of several hundred thousand 
pounds are by no means exceptional 
occurrences on the part of single 
individuals. Probably not less 
than fifty millions of property are 
changing hands, in loan or purchase 
— in banks, discount-houses, on 
*Change, or in Capel Court — every 
day. Fancy what it would be if 
men had to carry about with them 
such a mass of gold. A stout 
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porter finds it difficult to carry 
£500 in gold even for am hour or 
two. What a sight, then, it would 
be if the busy hive had to trot 
about thus burdened! Ants in 
their hive, carrying about their 
eggs as big as themselves, would be 
a joke to it. And consider, too, 
what insecurity there would be — 
what occasions for loss of the pre- 
cious coins — what temptations to 
theft or robbery—if the transactions 
in this busy place were so conducted. 
It would be quite impossible to oy 
about such a mass of gold as is need- 
ed to liquidate the engagements 
which daily take place. Still more, 
even if it were possible to 

about these loads of gold, the gold 
itself could not be got. To suffice 
for the operations at the banks and 
on 'Change, fifty ‘millions of gold 
would not be enough. Yet such an 
amount of the yellow metal could 
not be procured. Happily the gold 
is not wanted. Cheques, bills of 
exchange, and bank-notes are found 
to be equally valuable and negoti- 
able—they represent property quite 


as reliably gold, besides being | 
infinitely portable, safe, and 
convenient. nd hence they — or 


rather, bills and cheques — consti- 
tute to all intents and p 

the only currency on 'Change and 
throughout the monetary city. By 
means of them, transactions to the 
extent of tens of millions take place 
daily, without a single sovereign 
or even bank-note being visible. 

We have styled the narrow but 
all-important precinct of which we 
write the City of Gold. Yet we 
have had to say that no gold is 
visible there. If gold be regarded 
as an equivalent expression for 
wealth and property, our title is 
correct, for the whole place abounds 
in wealth, and deals in it, Never- 
theless it is the City of Gold even in 
the literal sense of the term, for its - 
whole existence, all its operations, 
depend upon the presence of gold 
in one part of the locality—in the 
Bank of England. The gold, it is 
true, is invisible. The thousands 
who operate there never seeit. It 
lies hid in the strongest chambers 
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of the Bank, and no one sees it or 
counts it but the party who makes 
out the official return. Bat, ’ visi- 
ble or invisible, its presence and 
amount regulates the operations 
of the Bank, and those operations 
regulate and affect all the other 
operations of the precinct. The 
value of stocks and shares rises or 
falls, panic or prosperity occur, ac- 
cording as much or little of the yel- 
low dross is reported to be in the 
occult chambers of Threadneedle 
Street. 

Hence it is that the paragraph in 
the City Article which is most closely 
studied is that which relates to the 
supply of gold. The two brief lines 
which tell how much gold was taken 
to the Bank or withdrawn from it, 
are in reality the vital point of each 
day’s monetary *news. If gold is 
being deposited largely in the Bank, 
the dealers are all elate, and busi- 
ness and enterprise go ahead; if 
much gold is being withdrawn from 
the Bank, every one becomes un- 
easy ; enterprise stands still. How 
is this momentous effect produced ? 
The practical answer is, that the 
movements of the prions metal 
regulate the Bank’s of discount, 
and the rate of discount affects the 
whole industry of the country. If 
traders can borrow, or get their 
customary advances, on easy terms, 
say at 4 per cent, they have every 
inducement to extend their busi- 
ness and employ as many men as 
possible; but if they have to pay 8 
or 10 per cent, their margin of profit 
is seriously diminished, if net alto- 

ether swept away. Hence every 
fluctuation in the Bank rate is 
watched with intense interest 
throughout the whole country, and 
most of all in this monetary metro- 
polis, But in this precinct, as else- 
where, the community is divided 
into two classes which are very dif- 
ferently affected by the changes in 
the Bank rate. Trade and money, 
we have said, are the great powers 
which together set agoing the whole 
business of the precinct; traders 
and money-dealers constitute its 
population.. A high rate of discount 
is disadvantageous for the trading 
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and commercial classes, but, on the 
other hand, it is very profitable to 
the banks and money-dealers. An 
increase in the rate is virtually a 
transfer of a portion of the profits 
of the former into the pockets of the 
latter. Bankers like a high rate of 
discount, the trading classes do not. 
But both of them are alike inter- 
ested in watching the movements of 
gold, as productive of the chan 
in the rate of discount — or, in other 
words, in the value of money on 
loan. ! 

But why, it may be asked, should 
a little more or less gold in the 
Bank of England produce such im- 
mense effects upon the trade and 
prosperity of the country? All 
the engagements which are con- 
tracted in this monetary metropolis, 
as well as throughout the country, 
although carried on solely by means 
of cheques and bills, are bound to be 
met, if required, by payment in the 
legal money of the country. This 
legal money is gold and Bank of 
England notes. Gold, in excep- 
tional times, may not be easily pro- 
curable; but the other element of 
the legalised currency — namely, 
bank-notes — may be manufactured 
in any quantity. It may be asked, 
then — by the uninitiated reader, 
we mean—When gold, at these rare 
times, becomes scarce, cannot its 
temporary deficiency be compen- 
sated by an increase in the issue 
of notes—which in the eye of the 
law, as well us in the estimation of 
the public, are as valid a tender as 
gold? It must be remembered, 
however, that these notes are a 
legal tender only so long as the 
Bank is ready to give gold for them 
on demand. The first duty of the 
Bank is to take care that it is at all 
times in a position to do this. It 
must insure the convertibility of 
the note, It must always be ready 
to give gold for its notes whenever 
such payment of gold is demanded. 
It is necessary, then, to observe to 
what extent such a demand for 
gold-payment is likely to arise, 
before we can decide as to the pro- 
priety of the measures which the 

ank takes to meet such a contin- 
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ency. As gold becomes scarce, 
, the public lose faith in the 
notes, and rush to the Bank to have 
them converted into gold? By no 
means. Experience enables us to 
speak with perfect confidence upon 
this point. It is not a question 
of opinion, but a simple matter of 
fact. No such loss of confidence 
in the notes of the Bank has ever 
occurred, either in our own. time, 
or in that of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. The Bank of England note 
is a tender which no one ever mis- 
trusts. People take the notes as 
readily when there is not a spare 
sovereign in the Bank, as when its 
coffers are overflowing with the 
precious metal. Even in times of 
the direst commercial crisis, of the 
worst monetary panic, the public 
ask only for notes. The notes serve 
their purpose as money quite as 
well as gold does, and they greatly 
prefer them. The convertibility of 
the notes is never endangered, 
and people would much rather 
have the notes than an equivalent 
sum in gold. This isa fact beyond 
dispute. As a medium of internal 
circulation—as a means of settling 
accounts among ourselves — Bank 
of England notes are accepted 
everywhere and at all times as 
preferable to specie. Indeed, we 
may go further than this, and say 
that a cheque upon a good bank is 
preferable to either, although it is 
not a legal tender at all. Gold is 
quite unneeded by usin our mone- 
tary transactions with one another. 
And even if it were announced that 
the Bank could not give us gold for 
its notes for a twelyemonth to come, 
not one man in a hundred thousand 
would care. The public at large 
neither require the gold nor de- 
sire it. 

Who, then, are the parties whose 
action at times produces a drain of 
gold from the Bank? They ma 
be classed under three heads. it 
may be the Bank of France, or an 
other great foreign bank, which 
buys up bills of exchange upon 
London, and sends them here to 
be cashed, in order to supply itself 
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with gold from the stock kept on 
hand by the Bank of England. Or - 
it may be our own Government, . 
which, by making loans to a for- 

fon ee, pig a corre- 
sponding export o e precious 
metals—or which, in times of war, 
has to export specie to provide 
— for its army abroa Or 
finally, and as is most frequently 
the case, it is great capitalists, great 
money-dealers, who convert their 
money into gold or silver as best 
suits their purpose for the time, 
and who transfer it from one 
country to another, wherever they 
can make the largest profits upon 
it. It is these agencies, and not 
any mistrust of the notes, which 
produce the occasional hea 

demands for gold upon the Bank 
of England. It is extremely rare 
that such drains ever become s0 
great as to bea real and unavoid- 
able embarrassment for the Bank. 
In times of war, indeed—as, for 
example, during the long and gi- 
gantic contest with France under 
the First Napoleon —the Govern- 
ment may*have to send its last 
sovereign a in order to sustain 
the military operations of itself and 
its allies. But, save in such ex- 
tremely exceptional circumstances, 
which have occurred only once in 
our history, the drain of gold for 
export never assumes a magnitude 
such as really (that is to say, apart 
from the artificial restrictions of 
the present Bank Act) to imperil . 
the position of the Bank. The 

export of three or four million 
sterling of specie usually pro- 
duces such an effect upon the rate 
of exchange, as of itself to render 
any further exports of the kind un- 
profitable ; hence the drain ceases. 
And moreover, as experience amply 
shows, in two or three months all 
the gold thus exported returns to 
us. These, then, are the causes 
which produce the occasional 
drains of gold from the Bank, and 
such are the limits by which these 
drains are circumscribed. But 
never — not in a single instance — 
is gold demanded from the Bank 
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from any loss of faith in its notes. 
No one doubts the value of the 
Bank of England’s notes, and the 
power of convérting them into gold 
is never desired save as a means of 
procuring gold for export, by the 
parties and for the purposes which 
we have specified. 

This City of Gold is based upon 
gold,—and the foundation is found 
to be pre-eminently unstable and 
perilous. The golden base perpetu- 
ally oscillates to and fro, and each 
of its greater oscillations is felt like 
the shock of an earthquake. It rises 
and falls, expands and contracts, 
and sometimes seems to slip away 
from beneath the City altogether. 
Then goodly houses go down by the 
dozen—not because they are ill- 
built — not from any fault of the 
architect or occupants, but simply 
because the foundation upon which 
they all stand has given way. Of 
late years these oscillations have be- 
come more frequent and more seri- 
ous ; and every ten years or so, @ con- 
vulsion takes place—not of nature, 
but by Act of Parliament — which 
spreads terror and disaster through 
the Golden City, and ‘paralyses the 
whole country as effectually as 
if an earthquake had strewed with 
ruins the great seats of our national 
industry. The merchant and the 
manufacturer, the shopkeeper and 
the day-labourer, alike find their 
trade stopped, and their gains swept 
away. Suffering and want spread 


‘ over the land, as if there were a 


gteat famine. There is a paralysis 
of trade, a dearth of employment ; 
and the hard times are felt by the 
mill-worker and the bricklayer, not 
less than by the magnates of the 
trading and commercial world. Is 
there not something wrong here ? 
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Ought the presence or absence of a 
few millions of gold to make the 
vast difference between national] 
prosperity on the one hand, and 
national disaster and widespread 
suffering on the other? . How will 
posterity speak of us when it sees 
that we made the huge fabric of 
our national industry .stand like an 
inverted pyramid, resting on a nar- 
row apex formed of a chamberful of 
yellow dross? Will they not laugh 
at our folly, our barbarism? When 
the usual supply of gold is tem- 
porarily diminished, why should 
our usual credit-system be restricted 
in proportion, or totally suspend- 
ed? Of what use is Credit but to 
take the place of payments in coin ? 
Was it not for this purpose, and for 
this alone, that credit and paper- 
money were adopted? Why, then, 
not make use of our credit-system as 
@ means of compensating the tem- 
porary absence of gold? Why not 
tide over the difficulty instead of 
aggravating: it ? and so avoid the 
tremendous: sufferings which are 
ever-recurrent under our present 
system of monetary _ legislation. 
Suffering thousands and _ starving 
myriads signalise each great mone- 
tary crisis. Even during the last 
year, though the crisis of evil has 
been escaped, the usurious Bank 
rate of 9 or 10 per cent has swept 
away the profits of trade into the 
pockets of bankers and capitalists. 
Parliament inflicts misery upon the 
country out of an antiquated de- 
fererice to some bits of yellow dross. 
Is this wisdom, is it humanity, is 
it civilisation? It is barbarism 
and folly, preached up by _ the 
moneyed interest, the high priests 
of Mammon, at the expense of the 
community. 














